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PREFACE. 



The accompanying little treatise, is, purely^ 
what its title page imports : — a Text-Book 
in Rhetoric, for the use of the author's own 
pupilfl. It is, therefore, printed, — but not 

PUBLISHED- 

Indeed it ought to be said, that the first in- 
tention of the author, was to prepare a mere 
syUabua, or comprehensive abstract of the prin- 
cipia involved in Rhetoric ; primarily with 
the view, of facilitating a review of the sub- 
ject, as preparatory to the final examination 
of the class. This should be said, in explan- 
ation of the heading of the work. It soon, 
however, became apparent to him, that the 
form first intended, would be unsatisfactory, 
both to himself, and the student ; and very 
early, — even in the treatment of the first Part, 
— the conception of the plan, took on the form 
it now wears : — ^not that of a Syllabus, but 
that of a Text Book ;— but still, a Text Book, 
that needs the full and free development, 
which, as his pupils know, it constantly re- 
ceives in the mental gymnastics, of the Class 

The inducement leading to its preparation 
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grew out of the author's experience, in the 
CLASS BOOM, in the use of Whatelt's Rhet- 
OKic, — and its object, is, to facilitate the me- 
thods of instruction there in use/; — 1, with 
a view to the better attainment of the ends of 
mental discipline, especially, in the attempt 
to train the student to think, under the stim- 
ulus of recitations on the subject of Rhetoric ; 
— and 2, to impart a knowledge of the prin- 
ciples and laws which underlie, alike, the sci- 
ence, and the art of Rhetoric. The masterly 
work of Whately, heretofore in use, is now 
discontinutd, — for the time at least — partly 
for reasons growing out of its effects upon the 
students, in the matter of their BeRes Lettres 
culture ; — partly from a conviction that the 
ultimate grounds of the validity of arguments^ 
can be set in still clearer, more forcible, and 
readily remembered, relations , — partly be- 
cause what seemed to be a very important 
practical end, for students preparing for pro- 
fessional life — and treated in the First Book 
of the Third Part of the present treatise, — 
is not embraced in Whately's plan at all ; — 
and, still more, because the Fourth Part of 
Whately, — on elocution, — is not only inferi- 
or in its method and hanging, but positively, 
and mischievously erroneous, in its theoretic 
principles, and consequently in its practical 
precepts. 

The first two parts, — and as they lie in 
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Whately, incomparably the abler parts — of the 
Book are formed substantially on the plan of 
Whately ; though the treatment will be found 
to differ yery materially, in the details of the 
exposition. The classes carried through the 
study of Rhetoric by the author, 1*111 recog- 
nize the book, as substantially a condemsed 
reproduction of the teachings of the class 
kooH. The author has not hesitated, how- 
ever, to use any materials or suggestion, sup- 
plied by other Books in use, — common or 
otherwise — ; setting them, however, invaria- 
bly, — except where they may be expressly 
quoted, — ^in new relations, which seemed to 
be better adapted to meet the uses of the V 
student. ^y 

Besides the masterly work of "Whately, 
there are two others,, which have render- 
ed so much suggestive aseistance, — though 
neither of them much that is express, or for- 
mal — as to deserve a somewhat speckU men- 
tion, in this connexion ; viz : Eloquence a 
ViBiuE, or Odtlinbs of a Systematic Rhbt- 
oBio, Translated from the German of De. 
Fbahcis Thbbemin, by Prop. William G. T. 
Shedd, — now of Andover: — and Elements 
OF THE Aet of Rhetoric : by Prof. Hbnby N. 
Day: of Hudson, 0. 

If the student would lay his account to 
master the latter work, in its complete and ex- 
kaiiftive dass^ications, — and especially on the 
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aubject of Intention, — it would prove & highly 
educating Book. For a genercu Text Book, 
on tJu whole subjact of Rhbtoeic, however, it 
has proved so philosophic, and technical, and 
ccoDplex, that it has been found difficult, to 
induce that complete mastery of it, — at least 
by a considerable portion of the Class, — on 
which its value, chiefly depends. Instead, 
therefore, of introducing it as a Text Book, 
for the final study of the subject, we prefer 
to use it, as a text-book, only in the earlier 
study, of THE Pabt, which treats of style ; 
and then recommend it, in connexion with 
the work of Theremin, for the careful private 
study of the Class, together with the Text 
Book now submitted, as a preparation for the 
recitations of the Class room. 
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SYLLABUS 

OF THE PBINCIPLESOF BHETOBIC. 



n 



CHAPTER I. 

DBFIHlTIOir AND DI8TIMCTI0KS. 



_ 1. A Science, regards the phenomena within 
a given domain in nature, with a view of df 
termining and clatsifyitiff the laws, which rule in 
their production. 

An Art, seeks to apply these Jaws, in givML 
etrcumstances, with a view of re^odudng, atwiU, 
the phenomonain ^ettton, and gentraUy with a 
view to some ulterior end. 

Iti Rhetoric we seek to lay down the abt ; by 
classifying and reducing to practice the scientitic 
'principles — i. e., the laws of human nature — which 
■tinderlie, and account for, the special phenomena, 
■tibctoric, tlierefore, properly embracea both. 

The plienomena which it is the object of Rhe- 
toric to account for, and thus enable men to re- 
produce at will, are 1, Conviction, and 2, Per- 



Tbc instrument employed in every rhetorical process, ifl 
Lanquaob. There are Lwo senses of this word : — 1, tb* 
general tense, in whiuh it may be defined, as the embodi- 
ment qfthouglu, in sensuous fortm, in which it ia ejooqj- 
nous with ABT : 2, the special sense, as limited by erticulata 
iHEQage :— viz : the embodiment of thought, in voris, 
-(littler Bpolcen or written.) 
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The art of Rhetoric differs from other arts, 1, 
in that it uses arlieuh'e language, as its proper 
instrument, and 2, it has, for its special object : 
1, to convince, and 2. to persuade. 

Tbe fino aria, or art in the generic Beose, (as tbs 
word ia u^ed in tbe sitignlar Dumber,] has for its objecl, 
to developc the atatbetic element in human natare , nod so 
Gil the soul with tbe joy and strength of beantj, for ita own 
sake : and 2, to couduce to the high collateral ends, of a 
cofopicte human calture, with its results in humaQ life. 

TIic difference between conviction and persua- 
sion is, that the /orm«r, [c(mincti(m) is an effect 
npon theunderstaTtding, — the intellectual or li'gi- 
cal &cultic8, — the latter, [persuasinn,) is an effect 
npon the wiil, producing a change either of char- 
acter, or conduct ; according as the effect is either, 
1, static and permanent ; or 2, dynamic and tran- 
sient ; — having for its objectan effect, only for the 
time being, on the will or conduct of the hearer. 

§ 2. Collateral and Cognate Arts- 

' Rhetoric, (strictly speaking.) does oot include literatuie 
and poetry. The usual term for the study, when ihese 
are included, is Brlles LETTRe.s. I'liis, oa well as bther 
fortna of the flue arts, especially paiuling, music and eloca- 
tion, may condace Id conviction and perGuasioo : but thej 
are in the nature of tributaries, and do not fall within tbe 
proper sphere of Rhetoric ; any more thnn organic chemis- 
■ " ir botany, falls within the propersphere of agriculture. 

are part of the study of a thoroughly coltivated man. 

e tributary to the purposes ofacompleteBgricaltare: 
bat the art of farming does tiot necessarily, or even strictly, 
include tbem. 

The bearing of these collateral arts on the ul- 
timate and highest product of Rhetoric, — ^viz ; 
Bloqnence, — leads the authors, however, for the 
sake of completeness, to include in the scope of 
Rhetoric, also a dlscnssion of the properties and 
laws of, 1, style, and 2, elocution ; Eis tributary 
to the end souglit in Rhetoric' 
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I^Z. Rhetoric, thus enlarged, will tlierefore, 
ifet Rhetoric embrace, in our treatment, (after 
comprehenda. i\^Q example of Wlifttcly,} these fonr 
parts-, — 

l'. CONTICTIOS. 

2. PERaCASlON. 

3. Style. 

4. Elocution. 

In order to construct the art of Rhetoric, with 
this enlargement, it is neeeaaary to study, 1, the 
LAWS OP THOCOHT, or the process by which, from 
the dfUa given in the humaD reason, and the in- 
forming consciousness of the human senses, t^e 
rational or logical faculty in tJie human mind, 
passes to the certainty of unknown truth, by ne- 
cessary inference, from that which is known : 
ftnd 2, THE LAWS OF EXPRESSION ; constitnting the 
art by which the convictions, and mental states 
of one human mind, may be conveyed to another 
in the most effective way. In other words our 
object will be, to analyse, with a view to it* re- 
production, the proeest, vdth itt underlying laws, 
by which the convictions of the intelUct, are r.ot 
miy conveyed, from the speaker t» hit hearers, 
but transferred, in the act of conveyance, from the 

fh*re of the intellect, to that of the active powWrB. 
he Rhetorical process involves not only the in- 
. ception tf power in the human spirit, but its eon- 
I ttvl itt the required direction, and toith the required 
\degree of Joree to accomplish a given end. 
^^§4. The laws of thought have to do with 
Difference between the truth for two distingnishable 

JjiBical and Bhetorjol . «,,?/■- 

ProcesB. purpoaea ; viz : 1, that oftmes- 

iigating; and 2, that of proving. The one istlie 

work of the philosopher, the other that of the ad- 



.^- 
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vacate. The oae process is, predominantly, Maf 
of Logic: — the other that of Rketorie. 

It is no part of the proper object o( the Rhetorician, to 
find oat irutb. His fnticlion is 1, lo find proofs ; 2, to ar- 
range and expreit them, viith a view ia produce conviction. . 
The mental state proper to these two peocesgea — those of 
Login and Rhetoric respect iTely— is mhoriy different ; anil 
though, practically, often co-existing in the bbihc iodTvid- 
ual ; yet it is always at the bazlard of truth, for the pbrlos-.. 
opber to tarn advocate. 

PART I. C ONVI CTIO.N.. 



THE EHBTOBIOAL PBOCESS. AIEGUJtENT. 

§ 1. Supposing tlietrnth to be definitively reac'ii 
ed, the fanction of rhetoric is to conrey the con- « 
motion of that troth, in the li^ht of ita own pro- 
per eyideoce, to the mind of another party. 

§ 2. The first step, in the natural order of dis- 
dete^i^ne th^ course, with a view to tliia end, is, 
proposition.^ therefore, to conceive and define pre- 
cisely the truth to be proved : — or in other words 
to determine the Proposition-. 

The Proposition, in Rhetori':!, consists of the 
theme of discourse, stated in relation to the ob- 
ject or end of the speaker. In another aspect, 
it is the conclusion which the speaker aims to es- 
tablish, in the conviction of liis hearers. 

The distinction betneen the theme ttod the propDsItinn 
is the more important, because the unity of discoarae so in- 
dlspenaable to its interest and effect, is dae, not to unity of 
theme, but unity of proposition. 

§ 3. The form of the Proposition will b» 
Form of the determined by the hnmediate ob- 
Ptoposjtiwi. ject of the speaker. It is that partic- 
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dlar aspect of the theme, irlitcli he maj deem it- 
wisest to preseot, with a view of carrjiag the 
convictions of his hearers. 

Sapposo e. ^., the lliema of an ndvocate to be the crime 
of murder, niiil the ot)ject to bu tlic Acqiiittnl of bis client : 
the advocate may attempt to disprove the fact of the kill- 
ing allogetber, or he may admit the fact with or tiillii'irt 
srgnmcnt, an^tben attempt to clear hia client, by^ prfxiiiif 
B«cid«nt:ncces3itj,insamtj, odi'ffinilaprovoculioD, or some 
tiling that ia not pioperly punisliiible. 

§ i. The immediate object of the speaker, mtisj 
Moje of determine not only the form (if tht- 

statpment. Proposition, but also the mode of eta- - 
ting it; ov whether it shall be formally stated- 
at all, oc left to bo inferred, by way of conclusion 
fbsm. the argument. 

Qnestions like these, for which R gronnd will be songlij:! 
bereefler. give wide scope for the disicretinn and rlietorica!" 
I^ill of thu orator. In cither cose the ulterior object of ilie 
orator, deiermuing tbc form ot the proposuian, and the' 
mode of stat»meBt, o», in other words, the plan oflhe dii-- 
efiurse, is to carry the conviction of the licarers. 

§5. CosvicTios, ill thewide sense of tho word,. 
Conviction em- embraces two distinguishable pro-- 

Eracestwa pro- ■ -■. t . . - i t> 

ceiseti. cesses; Viz: 1, InstrucUmi, aP.a 2. 

ConvicHon^ ia the narrow acBSQ of ■ tlie word.. 
These proceeses agree, in being-addressed to the 
understanding: the difference-lying in the state- 
of the mind addressed. Instruction contemplates 
tile mind addressed as having no opinion or pre- 
vious judgment on the subject; and aims at 
awakening and ftrming suctf a judgment, by 
ttieans of the discourse. Conviction proper, sup- 
poses the mind to bo in a state of eltlicr, J, 
doubt OT uncertainli/: as to the proper judgment,, 
in.the case, of 2, a belief advene, to that which 
itiiithaepealt^c'Bobjeet to establish ;.ujul the aiiOi 
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of the disconrso is either to change, or to con- ■ 
firm such belier. 

The fgafntinl natore of (lipse proceascs is the same : dif- 
hring.only in the aoieceilint stute of mitid, and that chiefly 
groifin^ out of the probable presence, or absence, of priju- 
dice, d'le to n prior belief, and the presence of siicn evi- 
dence as thiit, on wbiah tliat prior belief (esla. 

§ C, In Instbhction, the process consists, essen- 
instractiou, tially, in making such a statement of 
Hi»truth, as will carry Us oioti evidence w'th it, 
to thb onprcjudiccd, intuitive perception, of tlie 
human mind.' 

There arc fire different 'subordinate proccsE&'?, 

FfvediBWiiotiirn- by which this may be done,* 1, 

tio!., NAftRitttONj which is the recitivg 

or roprosoiitiiisr events aS they happened in time : 

as, e. g., in Ristorj*. 

Tlie chief cjicelleiiee of tlie style, for such a purpose, ia 
virmmiUluds : which consists, essentiaily, in reveuling the 
rCQ^JOtis Or cuuses of thiiij^, Biuinltaneouslj. though iufor- 
lually, ill connexioti nllh the events which flow from them. 

2, Description : which is the representation 
of thin^ as they are related iri space. 

The BToplric pcnvpt, cnnsing ns,-^3-it'were. to seethe 
thitiHS dwcribcd, is the highest qnalily of style, fordeacrip- 
tti-e purposes ; us, e.g.", in descriptiTe Anatomy, leaving 
onl every thing that is unessenl'al, and nothing lliat is es- 
B«ntial, to the gr.ipbie or pictorial' con cepti on of what is 
dfsnribcd. 

3, Analysis : -which is the resolving «/" a com- 
plex whole, into its simple pitrti ; so tliat their 
relation may come within our intuitive apprc- 
liension :— 

As, c. g., in geometrical rensoninga. Clearness of ap- 
jnwhcnsion and statement, is the main quality of the style, 
irfiinalvtiCHl iistrnction. 

4, ExEMPLiPiCATiON": vhicfa consists, essen-- 

* &ce Daj's Elements ol tlte art of Kbetoric - 
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tially, in tho establishing of some trutb, beifore 
nnperceived, by citing phenomeaa with which t« 
are familiar, exemplifying the (juth to be pro- 
sed: — as, e. g., in teaching the law of gravity, by 
an indaction of particular facta. 

§ 5. CoMPABiaoK OB Contrast : by which ob- 
jecta or events before unknown, are conmunica- 
ted and accepted, by reason of their likeness or 
uulikeness, to those which are known. 

The essential feature of these several processeg, availa- 
ble for iostraction, coDSists in making sncfa an exposition 
i>F troth, as will bring it within the range of the intaition^l 
or logical perceptive powers, of the hnman mind. The 
higher the order of the Tnind, the wider the ran^ of 
these ponrers. ITencs a clear, skilfnll aim);tic statemenc 
of trnth, in its own light, is often, especially -to cultivated 
men, the only argiimeDt needed, to establish it, in the full 
acceptance of the hnman mind. 

: §7. Conviction, iftMti proper «CT8e 0/ Me icord, 
Conviction (as distinct from instruction,) is that 
proirtr. process which addresses itself to some 
judgment, already formed ; and which it eecks 
either to change or to confirm. It supposes a 
change of belief, under the stress of new or ad- 
ditional evidence, — collectively termed argu- 
menta," 

)^8. An Argument, is the statement of aninter- 
mediate or middle term, by which the mind 
passes, in the way of proof, from known to un- 
known truth, in virtue of a relation either ex- 
isting or introduced between them. An Argu- 
ment, io ila fall logical form, consists of three 
propositions, (in the logical sense,) so related aa 
to form a syllogism j in which the major pre- 
miss or proposition, either formally or virtually 
contains the conclusion : 'out in rhetoric, argu- 
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inents existi^or ttie most part, in the form of 
'■what is «dled enthymemes,~la -wbicli, with a view 
to condensation and lbrce7(uMJ of the proposUiont 
of the formal aylh^wn,— termed the premisea, — 
are merged into one ; and the ti'ansition from 
the known truth to the unknown, — tliongh reaily 
involving the intermediate term, as the connect- 
ing linlt of the chain of argument, — w apparentltf 
im'ffvediate. 

IjjOgic, — the process hy wliich Ujs'ininJ passes frOm 
known to unhnowii trulb, in the way of inftrtnct — lias to 
<io mJtli Brgmiienta, — i. e. with the rhetorical process— 
ody in the nay of judging of their Validity. The find~ 
ing of arguTOeats witfi a view to the proof of truth, — 
tecUDically termed inwent ion,— belongs lo the rhetoric*! 
process ; and is the firtt ereat division of the art of Tthit- 
aric, viz. Convictios. This process, in order to be ralid, 
niDst. of conrse, be conilncted in accordance witii the laws 
of thought, which it is the province iif logic to uiiFold unil 
classify. Hence the relaiioii of Logic to fthetm-ic is very 
intimate, viz : that of judging how far arguments are valid, 
or olherifise ; and, if not valid, of pointing out the reasun 
-■»f their invalidity, bj showing how they cross the lavfs of 
thought. JmpiicBted in con»iction" \ 

CHAPTER III. 

CLASSIPICATINN OF ARGUMENTS. 

§ 1. Arguments may, evidently, be ciassifted 
iSenerai grounds in different ways, — according to the 
of ciasaificBtion. principle, or ground of dlasaitica- 
tton which, we adopt. 

1, As regards the logical form of argumeut, 
tbey may be divided into regular and irregular. 

2, As regards their subject matter, they maj 
be either moral or probable on the one hand, or 
'i^monatrat've or necessary, on the -other. 
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Necesrarj ttntb, is (bat, or wbicb tbe opposite, ia absard, 
or inconceivable, — ^as, e. g,, the asioms of geometry aad the 
ressoninga grouoded on tbem ; while tbe opposite of a moral 
or probable trath, is aimply an error ; or if tbere be a moral 
ioteot in it, a falsebood. Tbe demand eometimes made for 
demonstrative reasooiog on moral subjects, and the attempt 
to represent ntorat reasoning as of teas validity, argues a mis- 
apprehciisiOQ of its nature. Ttic moral nature of man baa 
b^n essentially damaged and anbjected in conseqnence to tbe 
warping power of passion, and prejudice ; wliile tbe logical 
faculty bas suffered far less, and only indirectly. But moral 
reaaoning free from paision or pTejadice, ia jnst ae conclDsive, 
as matbcoiaticSil or necessary reasoning. K. H.; tbe duty of 
wOrsbiping God, or kindly requitiiiir a benefactor, is just as 
certain as that the three angles of a triangle, are equal to 
two light angles : and nbcn tbe affections and passions are in 
their normal atnlc, tbo argument to that conclusion, is /ar 
more effective. 

3, Arguments may be dWided on still another 
principle iu to rfirect and indirect. This classifica- 
tion depends on the conTenicnce of the speaker. 
It may be difficult, or even impossible, to prove a 
conclusion by direct argument, because of the ac- 
cidental difficulty of finding direct arguments : 
while yet it may he possible or easy, to prove or 
disprove a coutradictory proposition. 

Foresaraple. tbe evidence may go strongly to implicate » 
pK^on suspepled of a crime. The proof of an alibi, may be 
ihe readiest, and perhaps the onlg method left, to disprove the 
iSBpicinn. 

Tbe validity of indirect argument rests upon the axiomatic 
or intuiiivo ciinriction, that contradictory propo^itiooa caoDOt 
be both trric. The proof of a proposition is, llie.-efore of 
necessity, the refutation of iti contradictory, in all its forma ; 
bad also of every thing which depends upon it. 

It is eTideiit, however, that these are not dlffer- 
e4t classes of ar^iime?tts, but only different clatses 
t^ truths, or subjects for argument. I'he very same 
argument, snbstantially, may be put into several, 
or al 1 these different classes, eo far aa they rre com- 
patible :~it may be regular, it maybe demon- 
■trative, and it may be indirect, all at the earn* 
2 
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time, — (as man; of Knclid'n demonstrfttidna acta- 

aHy are,) — showing that the difference between 
tiiem, is not a thing of essence, but either of foim, 
or of subject matter. 

BECTION 2. 

Clasiifkation of Argumentt ; a$ determined by 
their TMture as arguments- 

\. The ouly philosophical classifictktion of argn- 
meats, is that which founds its ciasses, oo the dif- 
ferent principles, to which ihey owe their /orce, a* 
argumeitta. Without something kuown, wc cannot 
argue at all. In the process of argument, the truths 
known are called premises ; and the truth. proved 
from them, the conrluiion. All argument proceeds 
on the assumption, or postulate, that there is a con- 
nexioD, in the natnre of things, between the truths 
knowu and the truth to be proved from them, euch- 
that, the one cannot be true, without inducing the 
conriction, in everj' rational mind/ that the other 
must be true also. The degree of condusivemss in 
argument, depends on the degree of certainty, with 
vbich, in the intuiiive perception of the human ra- 
tional or logical faculty, the known and the un- 
known are thus coupled together, either immedi- 
ately, — 1. e. by direct intuition, — or, as in the rhe- 
torical procei^s, by the intervention of intermediate - 
tmths, holding together the separate links of the 
chain of argument. All that is necessary for the 
validity of urgument is such a certainty of con- 
nexion between the premises and the conclusion, 
that where one is admitted, the laws of lhon;;ht,ia 
the rational mi ud, compel us to believe the other 
also. 

2. This necessary nexus between truths. — the 

niitinct gmaoda kuown and the unknown, or the prc- 

or Tuiidiiy. Diises and the conclusion, — may lie of 

different aorta, — i. e it may spring out of different 

relations : and hence may give us a principle, by 
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which wemay claasify the different varieties of ar 
gumeots. In fact, there are only a few relatioTis, 
in the nature of things, such, that from the one we 
can infer, or prove, the other, with certainty. 

§'3. The classification of arguments, on the prin- 
awSSn^of "m"'- "^ip'^^ **^ logic, becomes of value to 
menta. ^ the rhetorician, 1, because it disclMe^ 
the nature arid ground of these necessary relations ; 
and thus enables bim to judge of both, the abso- 
lute, and comparative value, of the rcsoltiog argu- 
ments or proofs. 2, It puts before the mind, in 
short, defined form, all the possible sources of proof, 
and so facilitates the finding of arguments: — w-hich 
constitutes one of the great divisions of this part, 
of Rhetoric. 3, It suggests, by thus setting the va^ 
rioug priuciples of the arguments side by side, the 
most effective, order of arrangement, for the purposes 
of conviction. If the force of one argument would 
be augmented by the principle involved in another, 
the comparison on which the classification depends, 
will suggest the order most conducive to the force 
of each, as well aa to the combined force of all. 

§ i. The practical Value of the olassification of 
Grounds of tho arguments, depends chiefly upoa. the 
argu^'cDW." fact, that there are only a few rela- 
tions, in the nature of things, such, that from the 
one we can infer or prove the other, with cer- 
tainty. 

§5. The only possible sources of proof are, 1, 
^^verai those contained in the terms of the pro- 

proofa." position itself. This class of proois is 
termed by Aristotle, and moat of the Rhetoricians 
who follow his system, inirinsic proofs — sometimes. 
•nalytical proofs. 2. Those, whose ground of cer- 
tainty lies in our knowledge, either actual or pos- 
lible, of something outside of the terms of propon- 
tion,—extii,nsic proof*. 
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The mOBt fiimiliar example of tbe lat class is the ordiinrj'"' 

letsouiDg ID Oeometry. K. G. " tbe Square of tbe b;potb^ 
Dnse in a right angleil triangle, ia equal to the snm of the 
■qnares of tbe otiier sides." Thit proposition is proved by a 
mere analysis of the lernif of the p ropwil ion - itself. It de- 
pends, simply, on the intuitive perception of the proportions 
or properties of the right angled triangle, after the anaiytia ' 
bos broaght them nitbin the reach of our intuitional powers. 
In other words, the proof hea in the fall perception or com- 
prehension, of what those terms' mean ; — nence tbe name in- 
trinaic- Tbe proposition would be' iotoitivelj true, without 
any analysis, if we had the compass of mind reqirired to grasp 
it. The higher the order of mind, tbe more truths become- 
intwtivc to it. And, of courEe, lherefo:r«, to the Divine mind, 
all Iralh ii intniiivf. 

§ 6. This class of proofs — the intrinsic — ia limited 
This ciaas in its applications in Rhetoric. It bslongs, 
limited, in fact, rather to the logical process i)/^ wi- 
ferring than to the rhetorical process of ©'■owin^. 
The proof of a maihematieal proposition, famishes 
bnt little Bcopo for eloquence. The statement of 
this method of proof, is, however, necessary to it 
complete classification. And then there are some ' 
cases, where this method does fall within the pro- 
per sphere of rhetoric. 

Suppose e. e* the proposition to be, " dat/ling is a speeUt 
of murder," the proof lias simply in au analysis of the proper 
meaalng of the terms : and the emotional force nf the argu- 
men), will consist in tbe eloquent — i. e. impassioned — bandling 
of the terms. 

§ 7, The other class of proofs — the Extrinsic — or 
Extrinsio those not analytical — consists of arguments, ■ 

fiooH. tiip proving Ibrce of which, lies ia the re- 
lation of the subject matter of the premises, lo tha£ 
of the conclusion : — or, in other words, their pro- 
Ting force lies in there being a relation between 
the premiss, or truth known,— whether formally 
admitted, or easily susceptible of proof, — and tbe 
•onclusion or troth to be proved, soch, that the ex- 
iiteoce of the one, carries with it, of necessity, the 
■ &CC Day, p. M. 
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ccrt»lD*)r of the otiier also. TLi3 clftssificatlon cot- 
responds willi tbat givert iu Whutely, on tSie 4th pria- 
oiple: or " tlie 'classification of argunlenta; as ailcU." 

§ 8. Practically the only relation, belwetm tho 
fl^^LMTdrd'm^(l" s^'^J*"'^ matter of the preraises and 
tion. ' tlmt"or *lie conclusion, and serving 
•s a ground of clftBsrftcatfGn, may be resolved, in 
the last 'analysis, > into t/te cansal relation : — thns 
giving IU3 Ihroc foi^is i»f'tiiat relation, and conse- 
(juently thfeeaifb-oksses of argument,'viz : 1, that 
from cause to effect — ^rmetl- tlicA priCTRI, or ante- 
dent probability, argumeiAt ; or, which is, practi- 
caUy,'th6-sailDG 'thing, — from a law to the"unrforni 
result4f 'that law : — or generaliy from tho nuiform- 
ity of an antecedent, to thn uuifortnity of a' consc- 
v)ucnt. This antecedent prolwibility class bl arga- 
tiients include^i cqujUy, and for the same reason, 
the ar^tnient from tlie nfln-existerice of ac4tise,to 
the nOn-existertBc^of 'llie'tJiirect:— wliieh miy'be ap- 
,pi-opriately termed tire ncgalf^o form 6f (ho a priori 
priHCi^iie. The one ffff m of *the'principtc'i3 intai- 
tivcly sc'Bn to 4re as obviously litre, ■ as ' tho olher. 
df a man cliargod with burglary or ar*m can prove 
"'an alibi" the i-efntalion of the cliargo is as com- 
plete, as if it could be positively shOwn, who did 
■cominVt the Ci'iioe. This pritociplo is intolvcd in 
the very definition of a cause- 

■£, Ffom the 0ect, as a premiss to the cKwje, or 
■condition, without rfhicli such effect codid not be 
Bonceived as Occurring. Thia'gires us the class of 
proofs called, after Aristotle, "signs." 

3, Example : foilnded ou the lelotioQ of resem- 
blance, growing out of the sameness as well as cer- 
tainty of ttie Kausal relation. Tho ground of the 
force of this argument, is, still the intuitive convic- 
titn, of tlie uniformity of nature : or if pushed back 
l« ita last analysis, -toe intuitive contiction of -(St 
3 
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f,mmviabilit!f of Qod, in nature, in tbo cattsol rela- 
tion. This conviction will bo found to be at the ba- 
sis of all our classifications, in this, as well as in 
every other sphere, in nature. 

§ 9, An a priori, or anterior probability ar^ment, 
may be known, to be such, by the fact, (that the pxe- 
mits sdwayi contains a cause, — 7. e, a iwaEon, for the 
evmlusion, — as well as a reason for knowing its ex- 
istence, as a matter of certainty. Wherever there 
is B cause for an event present, wo intuitively be- 
lieve ttie event consequent upon it in uaiivi«c< w^Wl 
follow, pEcn^fle^ t|ie cause be unimpeded ; and pro- 
vided the conditi«u8 ^Qcssary to its operation, be 
(lisp ji^r^sept :^^beca^8e it is of the nature of a cause 
to produce its .^fftict. When the cause is present, 
therefore, we ftrgue fa the effect, on tlie grqimd .of 
tkis relation. 

In explaining why an event should happen, — i. t., 
Rationsieorthe ill ptlier words, bv revealinsr an ade- 
biiit^BTgQiaeQt. Qui<,te .cOiVSe lor it, — WO are equally as- 
'^gfting ^ p^°of, i. f,, a gyound for belief, tliat it /(«« 
)iafipc)i;te^, OS will happein, if the conditions for itg 
occurrence are pi;egcpt From the presence of prus- 
sic acid, e. g., we infer deatli as an effcfif^ ,or /loni 
good habits, wo infer health and prosperity, or rt^e 
versa. And where w,e do natiivbw of an qSictei*); 
cause, if we know the (aw or ordor of succession, in 
which the result uniforiUjly occurs, wo argue to the 
consequent j^henonieaon, with equal confidence. 
'(TJiis may ^a^ly be resolved into the same principlo 
or ground of certainty : because the existence of a 
law, is proof of the existence of a cause, wlietjjer y/t 
know whajt that cause is, or not. All that is neces- 
sary to the validity of the reasoning, is the invariable 
certainty, in the connection between the antecedent 
and the consequent : — and the degree of force in th« 
argomeot, depends on the degree of certainty in the 
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Te&tion,-whethcr H be a cmsr, in tlie trao Bense oE 
the word, or only a law, rcrealing to ns the existencrf" 
of a cause, whether known or liuknonn, or whether 
it be any other condition, besides a cause, which, in 
Ihe nature of the case, must precede, the effect in 
qnef^tion. 

Thi:( class of arguments is called " a priori," or 
Ground nf " anterior probability," because Ihc con-" 
tbcnauie. viction indiiccd by it, rests not on our know-' 
ledge, that the conclusion, or result in question, is 
MtMlly true, but oq ott asaarancc, grounded in the 
n&tutc of the case, and prior to any experience, or 
actual knowledge of the fact, that the result in ques- 
tion cannot foil to happen. The force or conclu- 
sivencs.^ of the argnniWt; ifiH be in proportion to 
our certainty of thCprt'Scnce of a true and sufficient 
cause, if it be a cause,' dt tirtt ascertained certainty 
of the law, by w'liich. the re^t in qnestion is deter- 
mined, if it be' a" law .■—and in proportion to our 
donbt, on etthei''of these points, 1*111 thtf coDviction 
be uncertain or faint. No part of that uncertaintr 
is ever due to'a'd6obt, in regprd to the uniformity 
or certainty of the causal relation,' resting as that 
does, on' oW itftuhive belief of th* divine imnitita- 
Wlity. Thelaw'of the human reason does not ad- 
tirtt of a question in regard to that; 

This anterior probability, or a priori, claSs of' at- 
Ne^rative anttrt- Ruments, includes also, arguments fl-Oiit' 

orpmbabiiity. the (As€nce (f a c^tuOt tO'tlic abB.-.jice of 
the effect. Tjiis is simply the cottTfersP ofthc'fnnda- 
GMendal intuitive' belief, of ibc i*i/orm or necessary 
^nliexion; of came and effect, ift nature. An effect 
iDithoat a cause would be as trSly a contradiction of 
o'dt intuHioftft! conviction, as a 'cause without an effect. 
The "ahtferior probability' atgumertt,'' is conclu- 

Wb^iiiheargitment sive, Where thC cnuse is known to 
i*couriujive. cK4e£'»nd t© be fiiHy. suffieient to pro- 
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diice the effect in question, oi^- wliicii 13 esswntiaUy 
tlic same thing, wlicrc do impediment exists m the 
way of its operation. 

If not fully conclusive, tUo force of the argument 
iaia proportion as it approximates to this condition. 

In tliat event, tlie result, when not fully ccrlniii, 
constitutes that degree of probabiiity, which 
^' induces nffetteralbelief, that the rcsuJt might 
l)e true, provided we were fully satislicd, as to the 
nctual existence and snfficicney of the alle<rcd cause. 
Tiiis is all the conviciion needed, to awaken an in- 
terest in a work of fiction; and constituting what 
we term nattircdnets in such a woi'k. I'lte caus^nl 
ajrcpcy ia such a case is assumed, or invented, or 
imagined, aud the only limit? imposed on the inven* 
tion of canscs, in such a case, are \, that Ihcy shall 
notbe improbable; i. e. they shall be causes, notunlike- 
ly lo occur in the. circumstances supposed ; and then, 
2, that the consoqn,cncos following from them shall 
be such, OS those causes would produce, if they were 
nctual. Within these . limits, liction commands our 
general belief, sutQciently. to induce our human inter- 
est in the events. IF the eaoses feigned, strike us aa 
imlikely to occur, we eondcHin the fiction as unnatural, 
or impjdbabU ; &nA refuse ,t» hccome interested in it 
accordrngly, Andif iisolorofpifobahility or natu- 
ralness bo throwif over the cxislence and operation 
of the causes, while yet they cither tiewci' existed, or 
have ceased to exist and r.pcrate, we characterize the 
form of. probability thence arising, as plautibte, im- 
plying in the term, a form of conviction, not only less 
t!^n absohite, but.intimaliug doubt, if not potitive dit- 
belief, in the incidents represented as. flowing from 
the causes in question. 

§ 10. The second form of .argitmont depcndant.ul- 
g. timately on the causal reJntiou> for its ground of 

'^"' certainty, is that hy which, from a given effect, 
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V"e inferior arguo to, that' oil wliich it is dependant. 
Among (he truths necew^^y' to the existence of a 
given effect, are, 1, the propei* or efficient cause ; or, 
if that bo unkaowD, as in thepf^vJoua class, the law, 
ot fixed antecedent, of that effect, and 2, the condi- 
tions, sirte qua non, of that effect, cvCri in case the 
cause, otherwise adefjuatc an^i operntive, be known 
ti> be present. Wiiatevcr is essential to a known 
effect, — whetlicr as a producing caasc, or a condition 
essential to the cause taking effect, — may be inferred 
or proved, with, absolnto 'certainty, from the'exist- 
chce of that effe<ff, to' whidU i( is a cause, or a'condi- 
tion sine qua 'nott. There is ntt'idfuitive corivictidn, 
clearer, or more certain, thaii this. The antecedent 
— or troth known — in this case, is the effect, and the 
conclusion or truth pfoVed, is either the cattxe or con- 
d&ion, without which 'tliafl effiic't coifiil not have ex- 
isted. 

The scqaence, iWc rore, irf ihia cose, is .\ logics) seonence, an^ 
is the opposite of the plivai(!i((1' sefiiietice ; thoi^h' tna rclatioa 
counectiiii; t'le two, is still tUi^ cnnsul relufion." The traasition 
ill iliQ one case is friirii cau^i' t<I efll-cl, in tlio other ftom' effect to 
cnusc or cooUilion.' Thu iiltliitifl ccrtiiititf in both cases is t lie 
name. Ars;iiineiiiS of this 'latlei'diiRs,— from an eflfect to its ■ 
cai'seo- coiiililion.— are termed by Ari'stOllcatHi his followers id 
the nomeiiRlutiire of Rhetoric, "sigiifi." , 

§11. It i3 obvirtus', agaili; tliitP'tliore are two siih-' 
The sniMisEw- classes of si^,'ttiz :-l, causal Hgns, and 2, 

estt signs, cotiditioiiar signs ; fibcfirding asthe truth 
proved, is in ihd nattire oTa cause, or only a condition, 
ol tiie effect; by which it \i pr6Vcd. 

The gTiiund of vnliditij. in either case, la that the concksioDj 
•r triilli proved, — wliether a cause or a condition, — shall be i*- 
dlnpenanblc to tlie esistehcc of the elTect, by which it is proved. 
Ami the iir^hicnt is doiiblfal, or inraliti, just to the patent to 
«l\ich ihei'e are different caosrs or diflerent conditions, to 'which, 
ibe'eff.'cl in qucsilun can be conceived to be dne: tiecanae if 
Itibrc are diEr,;n;ut causes, or coiidilions possible, it vrould b^ uiir 
vt^taio, which of the ponibl* cuuses, or conditions was actual, in 
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§ 12. A causal sign, is that by witicli, from a kfioivn'r 
c»suel or admitted effect, as tlio premisB, wo infer, or^. 
aigai. a,rgue to the existence of its cause, on the ground 
oC.our.uatuitive couviction, of Ihu necessary connexion 
between .an effect and its cause. Wlien there is only 
one cause, capable of producing the effect in question, 
tiie proof of its agency, is of course coochisipe: and ■ 
the force of the argument will be in proportion os it. i 
approximates to that condition. 

It blood be found apon llie <1aggcr or the clolliiiig of a person - 
aaapected of a murder, it is a aigu — i. e. tia arffumuiit or proof of 
guilt — moie or less forcible, ii) prnporlioii as otlier cuuaea, may, 
nr may not, hare produced Uie clLct in question, viz ; the stuiii' 
jujf. of the weapon or tlie clnlliins. Tlie argomont by which tlie 
crime is fastened on tite criminal, in sneh a Ciise. must seek lo 
sbon tbc impossibility of every other cuu-ul or conilitionu! ngen- 
cr, \a the presence at the blooJ, than the commissioii of the 
i;rime. Or if two, causi'S, .eitl)er of liicm adeqiiute to Ibeeffiict, 
lie present, as a mortal nnun^t and :i futul |inj<iiin, iu a case of 
murder, the detcrmi nation oF Ihu true causa ofdeatti, or, in other 
\rorcls, theci.nviclionorHios^specled party, naa bRctT'OCwl.only 
by other proofs :— the most naiurul or accessible of ivUick irould 
lie anleriur probn'.ility areitinenls. or some form (ff testimonij. — 
"sign" — going to di.scriminrtte iMe actual, from niKi»gt\K post'i- 
hle causes, or conditions, of tlie eft'ct in ([uestion. 
', § 13. The class of couditionul signs admi-s of, sub- 
'sabdivisionof con- division ffirtiior,. into. 1 Tesiimoxy ; : 

Ultiouatsisas- Rud 2 AUTHOlilTr. 

gli- Testiuoxy, so important a.s aa orguincnt,-. 
from the variety of its ap|>Iicaiiojirt, is a conditional 
"sign-" The premiss, or the effect from which wo 
iirgue, is the giving of tlie testimony, and tlic conclu- 
nion, sought to l>c ostitblishod, is tire ti'uth of that 
which is testified, as the condition, >nne qua non, of 
the t(stimony being given. 

Manifeaiiy il there are other conditions than its 
truth, oil which a testimony might be given, its truili 
cannot be implicitly relied upon or proved. Trie 
farce of lestiTnon^, therefore, ivill viry, in proportion as 
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the truth of it becomei the o»lypo»aible condition, on 
which we can mppose it to be given- % 

The first and fundamental gronnd on wliicli our 
CrouD<iaof credibiii- coiiviction of the trutli of testimony 

ty oi Te=tisiony. ,.egts, M the law ofverocily, as an cle- 
ment of the moral constitution of mun. If man were 
in no sense a moral being, and recognized no sense 
of moral obligation or responsibility, it would be im- 
possible to invest testimony with the credibility which 
belongs even to the lowest forms of human tcslimony. 
Bnt aa it is nratlcr of absolute CL-rtaihty, fi'om experi- 
ence, that t!ie nroral clement in man has ceased to be 
aguarant.e for the truth of tcstimoii}', it has become 
necessary to throw conditions, around witnesses, so 
as to make the truth of tlw;ir testimony tlie only pas- 
sible cmiiiiUon, on which this testimo::y could be wlint 
it is- . Ti'-ensure this, despite every quosiion that muy 
vest on tlic veracity of the witnesses, is the real ob- 
ject of all thijsccol lateral conditions, which go to add 
confirmation ORiConclusivciiess to testimony : as c, g, 
l,Hlie sanction of an oath. The increased crediblity 
of testimony, gi\'en under oath, is due to the fact, that 
the moral sense in man, Dperatcs with far greater 
certainty, under the sanctions of an oath : few men 
being so lost to erery sense of responsibility, aa to 
give a testimony under oath, on any other condition 
[ban its truth. 

2, Conairrence ; or agreement in the testimony of 
two or more witnesses. 

The augmented force of conenrrent testimony is 
not due, and still less propm-tioned, to the increased 
number of independent testimonies, or the inci cased 
chances, that the testimony is veracious and trust- 
Korcmf con- worthy. The validity and woiglit of two 

currency, independent witnesses, is not simply doubk 
thstiof one witness, of equal character. It is not 
f'impjy a num''rical increase of utiyht to testimony, 
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but the addil'ion of a new element ; which, if not viti- ■ 
atcd by some incidental flaw, renders itabaolutely coitf ' 
elusive, to the truth so witnessed. It ia supposiible^ 
that two or more witneases might, each separately, and - 
all jointly, fabricate, and falsify, in their testimony; 
bnt that two or more witnesses should concur in fab- 
ricating the same lestimmiy, without collusion, is 
morally impossible, earcepi oh the condition of its truth. 
Hence concurrent testimony, is noP only forcible, more " 
or less, according to the veracity of monil character 
of the witnesses, but conclusive — beyood'-'all question 
and irrespective of tlicir character foi* vfcrncity — by' 
reman, simp!'/, of its- concurrence, ■sapp&sing only the' 
absence of collusion. 

Previous concert or coiluiioifo! 'tlie rfltnessps, of course ob-*" 
KHbot nf ool- viates the f(iree due to tiiis feuliire of teatimony, be- 

lii-iimi. c;iuse it Titinles tliu conilitioii, to wiiicli its peculiar 
weight is due; bj sifpplyuig "aiwtlier gtoiwd or conriitiun for 
tlio ajcroement, tliati the truth of ilieir testimony. Under Uiia ■ 
condition — coilusion — the feslimony of any nnmber of witnesaPC," 
ia, really, only a single testimony V Tor although a character for ' 
veracity, «nd moral integrity, may lead the sepurate wi'ri'sscs to " 
give independent and truthful Btatemeuta, notwithstanding their ' 
collusion, yet it ia impofsibie to determine when this is wctuaTly ' 
done; and thert-fore the conviiicing power of the tesdmttiij-,' ■ 
maat be subject to Ihe Dncerlaiuty whetbcr that nay not be iroe, 
ill a given cuk, which is liable lo be Irne. in any case, viz : the 
conearrenee, or agreement growing ont of eolluiiim. instead nf 
iha unity or cunmrreacc whicu is the rei-ull and proof of iJu wj- 
limoiij/ being true. 

3. Undesigned testimost, — which often fakes the. 
Undesigned testimony, forni of circumstantial tvidence, — is' 
more convincint^ than direct teytiinony, because so 
Force cjipUincd. far as testimony is undesigned, the alter- 
nate supposition cii fabrication \n excluded ; inasmuch 
as fabrication, presupposes a purpose, or design. 

V niienigneil tttli'tiony. may be open to qiies'lon, nn tlie ground 

ViiadBneitea-oferrorby mialakt or mcddei.t : but this questjou 

liniouy. IB met, if, bAlWes being undeiignrJ, the Icslimooj 

tltOuld be concurrent liS ;' bccanM 'the chances are infinitt, 
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thnf Uio same aunident will not liRi>))en (o diSl'rent wilncssMi^ 
ortlieKinie error occor bj miatake, lO dlf&irnl peraini. la'; 
ndier n-ords, it is inoraltf impossitilo, Ibn* lliis sliouki ocnur, aad ' 
Ihcrcrore It is niorail? ccrtaia tlial llie li'slimonj is Uu^. 

4. Tlie same principles underlie, and give convincing 
Te^tlmnnj' in lit- pOWOr, to TESTIMONY IN LITTLE THINGS, . 

tia things, ag compared with tlie innai statement* 
of a ivitness. If not wholly ondesigncd, wc jndge' 
intuitively, that if a witaeas were intending to fabri- 
cate at nil, he wonld not confine his fahrications to 
little things ; the bearing of whidi, on his testimony, 
would not be likely to oc;ur to him ; or -^vJiicli, if it 
did, would seem to«be of too small value, tobe worlff 
fabricating. 

Tlie force of Ihis form of Icstimonj' is^ne to its (JiininiRhingihe 
probuhiljt]'. if not excladini; tlie possibilily, of the alicriialc sup- 
position, of intentional fabrication. 

5J-A'fiftli class c&*tBStiinor?fcs carrying^a special 
TeBlimonjot forCO, 13 the TESTIMaN* O*' "ADVEBS.lKIi;*. 
adver«ar.eB. f^c; force of tlirs fom of testimony may bo 
resolved into the moral ccsrtainty, that an adversary 
woirld neither voMntea';'n<ir yield, cven^cudfi- pressure, 
a ftivorable testimony, except under the eonstraininac 
power oftrutli and'bonscicirce. It has, t!ib»ef<Ji«, the 
double force of bfcing wrtrf^ji^ed, and potxesaing that 
degree qf clearness, andtertdinty, icJticA eonstrain him 
ta give the testiviony, in. the face of the natural reluct- 
ance, growino out of perianal antagonism. • 

TIio favorable testimony of advenaries, is, tlierefore, one of 
ibc most conclusive qfatl l%s Jhrms of teaHmoj\y. oilier (/linfri be- 
ing equal, in tlie way of imlfciDg conviction, in impartial minds. 

C.AsisOvfonn oftestithony involving essentially 
Negative teati- tho sflmo principles of force, is wlint is 
mony. termed neoative TESTiMOSV. When im- 
portant testimony is allowed to remain unanswered, 
and unrefuted, and more cspeeially where tho parties 
having the power to contradict it, have also an in- 
terest in its contradiction,— combining the force of 
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nef^aiive with that of the testimony of adoermries, — it 
19 justly regarded as implying, in the clearest and 
etrongest form, the truth of such assumptionp, 

Notivillistandiiig Ihe apparently reiijoie, and negative form of 
Btidi proofs, they yet conslitnte tlio etidence, oq which mniikiDd 
receive as Irne, the great body of their knowledge, aside ff6ra' 
that. — always co m pa ni lively irifliog in amouut,— which falls' 
wilhirt the laiiRe of personal observation or research. Nearly 
nil the. settled iloclrioee«f Ecicoce, io'atl its multiform varieties 
and applications, rest, in our convictions of th'eilf-£H(h. far leM' 
nn the testimony of Iheir discoverers, or controversial advocate^;' 
than npoii tkt neyodt'e Uslimony, of IhosG whom we regard' ar 
competent witnesses to Iheir trutli, and who would infallibly tea- 
lify upiinst them, except on comtltioa of ihtir truth. 

2. The second sub-class of signs, is termed adthor- 
Aothority. iTY. ^u/feri'y diffijrs fro-m testiinOfffprOpeit. 
in that it xa testimony to a matter c>/ opinion, while' 
rmpnrtnnce of tuBtimony proper regards laoiten of foot. 
thedbtint-tion. The importance of ttto-dlstt»ci;icii,.lies iip 
the 'Hffercnce of qualification, deflttudti to constitute' 
a competent witness, in t!ie two casts. In testimony 
wiTne^'iirmai- f^^''' — '■ 6. testimony to matters of 

lera of fact., fftct — the requisite qualilieations on the 
part of the witness are, 1, correct and trmtwoHhyi 
senses ; 2, adequaU oppo'tunities of observation; 3, 
hftetty and- intigrity m using them, end veracity or' 
moral integrifyjin stating the result ; and 4, failing in" 
these conditions, or any of 'them, such collateral cir- 
cumstances as will forbid the possibl* suspicion of the 
testimony being fabricnted, or given on any other- 
condition tlian its truth, — us e. g. in concurrent or 
Se*'cas(j'of'fti" negative testimony. In authority or tes- 
thority, ■ " tiaiony to matters of opinion, the prime 
qualifications of a w^itness are, 1, co^-ipeimcy to judge 
or form an inteMigentrimdi. correct opinion, on tlie 
Biibjcct matter of the testimony, 2, competent opportu-- 
nities ofjorming sack opimon, and 3, honesty in staling 
it : the main ppint of -aifference being the intelligence, - 
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-or capability of jadging on the part of the witnec$. 

Thb weight of &n aat/utrUy, depeuds, like other 
signs, OQ the authority in question dtcidiTtg at it doa, 
tmly on condition of the trtUh or correctness ofthejudff- 
.ineni. Jn so,far m there are other conditions than ita 
truth, going 4«-aco(iunt>for tlie ^auUtonity in f]ue8tioii, 
ileeidiag as it dues, t/te less U teeigkt, as an authority- 

A l*iE,'iil iirectiknt, e. g. owes ils nnthsutf tti Ihe coinlitioii, is 
whicli it was pronounced, " Uv « compateiit tribulial and after 
aileqttitc iliscussion, on bulb sidua, by nUeiMMl iii'«r(«M partiet. 
■imi iiiidur llie aulejiiijilies of a judiciul ifipl:; becunse it in not con- 
ceivable, that Bach upieiuHa, formed iili^W anch circamstiiiKea, 
.CA1I re»i ni) uof othur ronntlutioii llutn 'ttruth." Igeornncc, pa^ 
tiality, pnjuilice, or Biiytliiiis other than its ttatli, tbat.irm ac- 
count Fur Ihu precedent in question, niil m Tar vitiate oor confi- 
dence iii un aniliority, as to justify a re-examination of tbe ques- 
,tlon, by a competent, intelligent, impartiul judge, or even advo- 
cate. Qtbetwiae a legal precedent, or a medical, ihiientillc, liia. 
torical, or Otber mitlumly, may be accepted b« a f-'nai aud sufK- 
aient proof of trotli, witiiont otber, or ranewed inrcstigatiou of 
the Original qnestioD. 

§ 15. With a view of eiiminating, all the possible 
Object of croas conditions, OD whtch testimony can be 
examination, conceived to ii^e&t, other thou its truth, it 
ilpaj- 1(6 subject to rigid sorHtiuij^, in Mf- ^erm o/ crott 
exfuntTuttion. U'lie objccLof this (wMen^ js to si/t, and 
ns far as possible eliminaie t/te emdOiimi, which might 
go to invalidate its force : aad to this extent, it is a 
yei'fectly fair, just, and eycu ifidtsperisable process, 
with a view to obtain tlie higibest convincing power 
of teetimony, and especially wliere that testimony ia 
given reluctantly, or with any auspicious design, 
tioinetimes the desigQ -of cross examination is to dia- 
credit tht testimony, .by involving the witness in self- 
Aontradiotion, oj by bringing to light some feature, 
incompatible with the troth or drift of the testimony^ 
At other tjiuea, the design is to elicit testimony, wliieh 
it may have been tbe desire or interest of the witsesa 
Ad conceal, b«cause of its bearing on tbe intonMts of 
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'tberespftctiwe-portiea. In Wtli these res))ecte, thcro is 
great scope for skill, aod tact,in the con^ftt-Cfci-Ass 
cxamiDatioQ, witliout passing the I^itimfttT) Mmits 4f 
llic process. But to ^Iress these IcgiHTnafe objects, to 
the extent of l)nd)r«t-ing anJ ljalBin<r, nnd confoiindin^ 
u wituCSfi, with a view of cn'rajtpinf; him in h'sspecc/i, 
and EQ discredititif^ a true tcstiniouy, liy a{>partnt con- 
tradictions, is neitker hgiLiauUe nor gust. 

'liiuoJj^Mt «f UiO'ifRH'eR.-'uib !{!)>>>.■! 41) irriVeiilitnilli, un.l 
■.Siiit* h<L'.it<riM>t viclnry.-'slMiiirrt'lletCr'iwie tli>''Tiili'3'riir its a-w- 
..CUB*!*!, iliict: Hibl wIiaicrL'f -Is iBtwiniwiilili; witli lljut i-n.l, 
"ShOiilU neitber 1 e prnctjuail, iiOfioJUiweil. Tlin sumi' {iriiii^'plvH 
appl; to llieipM>ci-s*'i>rerii!« w.iiiiiiiiitioii! wlietlier tlif tiil nmiiy 
.wgHrd mailers H^faoi, or mutti-fs-^f-otiiitioii : — i. e.iii sifting Wiii- 
■ inony proper, or nnthont;. 

§ 16. Tite principle tjf concHmmce, whicli iiidepe: ii- 
, Ci'iicurrciit t^igns ofi-ctitW-of t^nioritl chamcter or credi- 

uthor kliiil*. iiiKl rnr- , ...y ... . ■. 

KtponaiDg fahaote^-Jtuity ot witiieaKcs, may j^ive wrc«, 
ntnd ewMi 'COiiclii^iveffes.s, to testimony, may also be 
applied to other arguments, in certain curics. The 
eoneurrence dPtosftimOny, e.g. with a, prs'o/i argument, 
far moro than dmibles the force of eaeli. A witness 
:iu whose credibility no confidence 'is ifult, may j-ct 
determiiieour«onvicliou, where A strong degree .of 
.anteHor probability ismade Out, independently of the 
lesbimaiiy; and still luorc, if'it is-witliont even the 
,knoniedge' of 'Wiovwitsess. 
I . Wliurever a propositioa is indoabt, llieresrealwiiyslwn posai- 
iri.caIternoiosHp-'*'«-BiW«i'i'"'!'' '1 nuajA to it: lli« aaa is 
liositiniij ill all that (f «ia,v ^'fr*!?, tlie otiier llut if may bt 
tentlmwij. false. The objtct of ai'^uinenU, Ja In dftcr- 
iniae tlie bvKef orcunviction nf a I'liliuniit iiiiuil. bulvtpen lhi>se 
iwo aiteniiae jupposiiians. Thut one sr«ruiii(trit should be in 
MTor, desij^nedly or uid«sigiHall;,n)iLy nut be imprunublt! ; but 
ihut two independuDt linus of.pronr. dbuulii b« both »i error, and 
Force ot concurrence especially in tlie same viay, would be iin- 
In other pToofs. meiisely more improbable ; and in propor- 
tion to the difficnlty of accounting Tor the concurronec. on any 
vthei' Mppoaition. than the Irulli ot that in whicli thpy agree, 
.<Iuc3 tlio .eoocuivet)e£ uTaiiy numbet of jroofE, add J'ori,-ti jW 
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»flieir TCOtiTnicicig power; *rttil Wror, Besign^ or uniJesignctl, 
!Wor4lprobB- becomes morftllj impoasiblc. By moral probabili- 

iiiiity. ly or certainly, is 'meant, 'that degree of eiilior, 
which Uic rational laws of hamaa'thoagbt,' compel ns to receiv<: 
as such. Ill all such cases. ' therefore, there is a balance of 
IBalnncc of iimbabili- probability, between the proofe iu favor of 
tj-~buw decided, the reapecttve Boppositioos, of the truth or 
Jalsubood of the conclusiou. 'I'o strike this balance rationally, 
— i. c. for ndcquate reasons, — is tlie office of tho iiD^rstandtMp; 
■or txgicul fuculty ; ns it is the office of the' reason, to pronouncti 
upon such questions intuitirely,— t. e. on subjecllve grounds. 
Frejadke ir- And ff any one should nithhold conviction in the 
rational, view of adeuuale grounds for such conviction, whether 
faratshcd fay tlienndcrstaiidln;^ or~dte reason, (as men cften do. 
under tho force of passion or prejudice,) he is, so far J'ortb, iri'o- 
tional, and cannot be dealt with-fcy argument. 

it is clear, furtlior, t]int,iin tlie setflcment, on ra- 
tioQttl gi-ouufla, of this alternate ■trypotliesis, belweeu 
iiie truth and falseiioud of a conclusion, the force of 
•direct argument, in inducing conviction, may some- 
times be determined mgativehj; — i. e. by the absencc 
•ct counter evidence, as « ell as positively, by tlio force 
of direct proof. • 

The process is essentially -one of the comparison 
•of probabilities ; not oTisolutely, but as compared with 
each other. 
■y gl.7. Ill thus compiiring probabilities, or ar^"- 
-iiicuts, with a view to a judgment, in regard to liio 
■ troth of tlie conclusion, the i-elation of concurrence, 
■or cOnlrailiclion, existing between them, as independ- 
ent probabiSities, is oue of the strongest iueidcntiil 
proofe, in dcteruiiuing for or against, the contingent. 
FrobBbiiitics-^iiiow truth of the conclusion. Of the con- 
d«tonumcd. .flicting theorie?, involving, respectiTc- 
ly, the truth or falsity of the eouclusion, the one 
Avhich beat includes and accounts for all the facts, is 
Ihat to which the rational constitution of the human 
mind compels ns to yield our conviction. 

la every qaestion on which tbe bnman mind is called to pass. 
tliere-ATe but two altcmatiTe hypotheses possible : viz, those of 
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i^Hif, ixai ditbdi^. We cannot rest in a »tiile of doobt. except 
temjjorarily, and in saspeaso of farther oviilence, iraplyiug a 
rciuliDesB to form or chuiiK'^ n belief, on sncli evidence, vrhen of- 



fered ; but Blill implfing tbe eiialence of a beliet. Tbe elijihter 
tiie CYideuce, the slighter tbe belief induced by it ; iiat if Here 
i^ aoy evidence at all, — and tucie must be evideace, wbere there 



is knowledge, — the cociBiilution of the liuman Liiiiil, .compels be- 
lief or disbelief, according to the evidence. 

§ 18 Whore there ia no testimony, of Boy deacrip- 
lion, and no "sign," pointing to a probabjlUy toucliing 
the truth or falsehood of a given event, coijvietion may 
turn upon the caiculation of chances, wlien the proba- 
bility of tiie event in question, admits of sijidi calctf- 
iation. 

E. O. Suppose the f|ue3tion to be, whether a verse of p«eti7 
might not be l!ie product of a hacdful of types dashed npoii t.he 
lioor, or wbetlier it were the product of some bumon intelligence, 
^"o imui vlio understands the law of gravity conid accept tb« 
iiyputheaiii, that the combiuation of letters in •question, wa3 
cisual ; and yet it may be argued, that tbe types must aaaume, 
hoivcrer casually IlirowD, sonic order ; and it mjght be thai pnr- 
licuhr ordnr, us ivell as any other. However piiraled to make 
out a logical refulatioli of eueh an argument, every one wnuld 
instantly reject ihe couclnaion, as an impossible siippnaition ; aud 
\YOuld refuse to yield up hia conviction to it, with ur viitbo>ii a 
liistinct perception of the fallacy. 

It is pcrlcetly true that types must, of necessiiy, lake some 
order, howover casually they may have fallen into their plane ; 
and it is'abi^ractly cunceirable, perhaps, that they might fall in 
-the order of a poem. But the real question is which furtn is the 
more -prabalik, under the circumstances ?— viz. thai of t poem, or 
that of pii. Comparing the two hypotheses together, no rational 
mind could hesitate in the conviction, that the bypolheses Of 
chance was not only improbable, but morally inpossxbte. 

But thongb sufficient, this rel'u'tatton of the liypothesis of 
cliaucc, leaves gro;ind for pertinacious c[uibbling. A more cofi- 
.-lusive refutation may be made, by taking into the account, the 
oausal agency involved in the two hypotheses. A poeni 
is an cfiect ; and the question is, as to its cause. There are two 
4iypothese3 : — the one, that its uanse might be the law of gram- 
I'ltion : the other that it was the uork of tnteUigtnee- The oa- 
liire of the effect, forbids ns to accept the former Mlntioa, as 
jotaliy ioadcquute. Kvea so (tu- ss it falla within the sphere i/S 
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iftityral !aw, there is an clement {tfit'pseSal or inSelligeni order.) 
for which we find no cmi?e whatever, in the law of gravity : whilo. 
lu tliat law we do see an inMiperablo oobnter eauso : because it 
is a contradiction in teriU3,~e. e. a. cvntrpdiciion of our intui- 
tn-e law of bc'lier, — to suppose ahliiiU laiv, to. give nn inldligeiit 
result. Besides the physical pheiiotncnon, of wliicri gravity lauy 
Vb the cstise, the poem is nn effect, within Iho domani of intelii- 
Keoce. la that doiDUu. ttic h3^tl)mia fallsanray fVoin every rs-' 
tional or plausible BolutitJIi ; aiid leaves us with an effect, tcilhovt 
a.caiise,~-^ot only an'insapcienc and improbable, but an impos- 
sible, and, of course iherefi>re, incredible, solution. 

The altalagoDa jWftlcr/ of composition — as it is tcruifidiiilogic,, 
— and which- constats iv inferring that wlint mBy be iruo of 
each of several distinct eveuts. separately, may be eijiially trnii' 
of the whole oorijointly, involves tlie saiw principfts. It bo-' 
comcs-a fallacy, by nfls^tnting the real ground of tlie argnment : 
which lies not in the signS; separately, but In the composition oi; 
e of tlie signS'ci'iijoinlly. It dorapot follow, because 



aiformitij nf the result, is the feature lor which we are seekiii; , 
a cause, and that effect remains nnexptaified,' until we find a saf- 
ticient (MUse, in the admission nf an iiitelll^ht design. 

TlMi fact tliat a squirrel finds a suitable nl-st in n hollow tree, 
does not refute the argument for design, flifMshcd by the uniform 
und- mechanical constrnctiou of the comb iff a bee. 

^ IS!- Vm: ARGcjiEST FHfur Progp-essite Appboacu, 
it a specie's of sign Tlie effect coustttuting tiie pre- 
miss of tlie argument, is the observed fact, that tho 
evidence ofthetrutbdfthedoncIusiOH, becomes c/«irer, 
the more we know' of iti drift. This form of argument 
becomes practically necessary, and may be of great 
value,, wliere, frotn ,tlio attending oircumatanees, com- 
pleti5' cxperimeatal ceftiiintj'i is beyond our reacli. 
If, so far OS the proofs are within our reach,- 
they reveal, as the law of their force, a grow- 
ing tendency to conlirm tlio conclusion in question.- 
the national laws of the human mind compel us to 
believe, tliat our convielion would go on to keep' 
jmoc w-itU our knowledge, until the (Wftrinty tff the ' 
oCTtdnrion-sIiotiM- bereaehcd*- If the proufe' pOinf* 
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towards the trutli of a coDcIasion, as far as we have 
A Btim P''°*'f3, it is a sigv, to us, that, if continued 
far enouj^li, they would terminate in establ'th' 
ing the conclusion. In other words, the truth of the 
conclusion, is the oidy condition, on vhicli all the lines 
of proof would' be fonnd'to conrer;je towards that 
concluaion : — wiiicli is the rery description of the or- 
foment from progressive approach. 
_ For esample, m the dMnain of pbjsies, if s boll be set in mo- 
tioD, it continues to move on, in a slroight line. Tarlhcr and Tar* 
ther, in proportion as tlic retarding element of friction, is dimin- 
iilied ;— as e. g. on a level plsio, od ice, and iu a racoum. ii>- 
proportion to its completeDessr Hence ne intuitivelj inr^r, that 
if M frictLOn or reslstaoce were withdMno, the bull wodIiI ncvcri 
A case in moral cease its ntirtioni. Or, — to take an inttwico fail'- 
rtimouing. iag in the sphere of moral truth ; — wc find tliat 
tliG longevity of men is proportioned to tlie ahsenre of dIstnrbLCff 
iiT morbific causes, in tbeir perBoDal anil hcretUlar; habits, or 
uxposure ; arki that dimase and Jeath ore dae to some departoMr- 
froni the true theory of life. Are we, therefore, luiihorixed to 
conclude, thit the perfect conformity taa Iraa reginen. physical 
Hnd moral, wonid ensure an enrthly imniortalily? The very_ 
r.iiullstiDii o{ its question suggests the necessary limitation W- 

upplicubill^. protect na from a fallacy in the aTj^Mfnl. Per- 
fect conformity to a perfect Ian of life, ifi that were possible, 
M^ould ensure a perfect result, vitliin tkt lhi(ils:tJciermiiied tjf the 
fi'itkoT of our life. But there may, of course, lie oilier grounils, 
troiog to set defined limits to longevity, basides-trMutgreseions of 
tiio dietetic r^iraen, prescribed by the Cteater, Thli argument 
holds good, therefore, only so •far a» it'Ttgards lit partiextlar- 
cnuie of Mortaliiij in qijipstion. The same principle sialics to 
the previous aFgu men t aa- weft. If there- were aapio**ifer caoaa- 
fur the stoppage of the h(rll,tfian the rcsistxnce d^le to friction, — 
if, for example, it were of the nnlnre of force to erfjauat itself, an<l 
Ci'iiBe by its own limitatioiti. — the argument from progrewivc ap- 
proach would oire its whole fence, to its tendency to prove that 
iiiich was not the nature of force, because so far as esi crienco- 
goes, we find no such tendency revealed ; and are therefore en- 
titled to eOQCtude, that DO such teiiileiicy e.fist!!. 

This revealB to us the foot that the ar gumeiU f torn progre/sire 
approacli \a not a pmre sign ; b«t partakes of Ike nature of in- 
dmciion olao ; — because ita conclusiveness depends on Ibei' being 
uo other. o&nae or la.w, beuing.wa the. couclQstoni.,tltau.. those. iu,^. 
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aidii 'S'tf the 'strgltttitai. VPfyiWI a tnwindatlion, ihtrefdr^ 
lie dV^iwnCnf mil eithir bt invalid orfaUaeiom. 

§ 20. The seeoDd BBb-division of t^ second general ' 
class or argunienta, on the principls of clasBificatibif 
we are elncidatin;, — va. those founded on the intui'' 
ttT« certaintr of die caaaal rehlsoD, — and ia which 
that retatioD is traced, from a givett -effent, to some 
truth which neceesarily follows from if, as- a ■conBe-^. 
qnent or conclusion, — is the aiujuuent FBOk ^kahplb. 
'Phis form of argumeDt, though essentially the -satne 
in principle as sign, differs from it in this ;-^that the 
trnth of " a sign" depends on the certainty of the con-' 
ncxion between cause and effect, while that of «xaiR' 
pie tnms rather on the gimeneu of that connexion.' 
A-«sfl3e not only produces its effect infallibly, bat it"'' 
infallibly produces the same effect, wlienever the cause 
and the conditions are the same. In sign, in other 
words, we argue from an effect by means of' the 
cerfain/y of the causal relalion to the conclusion :— -IJe-' 
ing cither a cause or a condition ; while tn ilESrhple 
we nrgue from an effect, to tlie sameness of the causal 
relation, the conclusion being either the existence of 
an analogous effect, wherever die cause and the ' con-' 
ditioos are the same ; — or simply the existence of a 
cause or law of nature, which wiirc^tfiiiiry produce' 
*iicli an effect, wherever the conditions, necessary -to 
lha:t effectf artS Jiresent. 

The foruici' of these gives ua the class of nrgameuts" 
known by the several names of *■ Experience," " ^nalo- 
l>y," " Pari'y of reasoning," &c. The latter consti- 
tutes what is termed " Induction," — the great instru- 
ment of modern science. 

§ 21. ExPERlBSCE, includes all those forms of ar- 

gument, in which the preiniss is somb kuoWn 

neace. jjjfg(.f^ from whicli WO argue On the ground 

uf our intuitive conviction of its necessary cerlaint]/, - 

^cf-the conclusion, that the same pbeaomenon whI ' 

4»- 
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take place in futore, -wheneverj awi'to the extent is* 
which, the same causes, and tW'Eame conditions, are- 
HWwi^ofUM present. Striotlf flpedtiag'/-— aa the «er7> 
^'^ei^riemi"'" word itself imports, — experience refers 
only to the past ; and its office is, therefore, merely to» 
sapply tJio premises for argnment: ai>d the proceea 
consists in the intuitive jadgiiK^t. (having for ite oiy' 
ject the nnifortnity of nature,) by which we pass to/ 
the conclusion, that the sMne phenomenon will inva^- 
riably occur, in the^'same conditions.' Now it is 
obviona that this is esBenUally, in its l.^t analysis, an 
" anterior probabiHty>ftFgnmeut," in which experience' 
merely furnishes thcpremiseB- We leai-n expori-'- 
mentally, or emporically, what has been, and Irom 
that infer, or argue, on the anterior probability prin- 
ciple, that the same thing willbe. 

In this whole clftse of prooh, — argamgnli -from erampU—uot ■ 
only is the grouiii) priiiciplo nf UiBiriptoviMg force, lu;d iu oaf 
intmtive cooviction of the unifonnitj'ol' the ciiusnl relation, but 
ill each aeporute iusfance, tlie tflatioir betwreii the cause iind tlie 
. cfifect is traced both wavs — vie : sliirling with the efivct, as the 
premiM,— that being the lcf)o#n nieniljtT of the ai"^ainnit'.~we puss 
8:3i to the bnoTrk^ of th« cause, or law, thHiiit in the prodnc- 
tioD of that effect, snd tbeo from tliafcnuse or \avr; dtlwn again' 
ibrOQgh our conviction of the uniform certainty of tlie causal 
ralaUon, to infer or prove another effect, si mil ur to the firijl ; 
whenever the conditions ura the sanie. 

The moat important part of the argument from experience, is- 
that bv which we reaeu the existence of llie cuuse or law. from 
ttie et&ct or phenomenon supplied in c.vperience : and aa the re- 
maining process, by whicli we argue to a iltU ejjlrt in the futurei' 
is a direct intnitive judgment, the whole nrgumeiit takes its 
name — Experience — from that cirenmatance ; Ijccanse it fur- 
nishes the premiss or ground of that judgment. 

By the term exptrience — which fiirnishcs the pro- 
ne term ex- miss of the argTimcnt so ealleiJ^we mean, 
pcrience. tjie knowledge we get of any phenomenon, , 
through the senses. 

1 22, But there is a very great degree of- vague- 
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THfjBwtHsar ncss, aa k> what is popularly coniprvhcndcd 

iiie term, in t]ie term. What is commonl/ legarclodi 
a$ a simple sense ))crccption, often I'cally implies a 
judgment and somotiraea a sliort process of ren«oft(%-f- 
on tlie matter furnislied in sensation. 

Ih luokiiiif at a cub*, eiff. wesee, slriclty apeuking, only liiiea, 
sflrfaces uiiil trtlor: nmryefiit Oil not beMtlate lo bhj wl" wt a 
cube; thougfrmir coiiyitUoii that the olject is a cabe is, strictly 
speiiking, n jadgmeot, or perhaps an ' iLfiH^ancc, from the sciiW 
ptrceptinn. 

*"Diflferent men mho have all hid ctnal, oi^tn^n tlie very 
H&mo experience; i. e. have- b«aD witnesses" Or a;;eiits in tlte 
same transactions, will orien be roiiaJ to rMeiiil'lu so many 
liiflercnt men, looliinjr nt the same book: one, ■perhajis, thou|,'li 
Itt diHtiiii.-tly sees black murks on white paper, haa iivTer learned-'' 
hii< lettei-s : anotlier can read, but is a stranger to the langnan 
in which the book is written : aaollier isfiuniliar with the HRi- 
^3ga, l>sb if)-a stranger to llie subject (il^lhfe book, or wanta in- ' 
BtriictiiJH 16 taittfHii the author's di'il't, whtM' another, again, per- 
fectly com prelienda the whole. The objecria'the sime to all;; 
Ibe diAerciice is due to their several states of mind. And this 
explains tbo taut, that tve find so much discrepancy in what are' 
i-.nlled CKpETleace and common'fieDBe, as dwtiDgoished from llieo-- 
ry. In r.irni r limes men knew by eS|*erieoce that the earth 
stands still aird tlie sun rises and sets. ExjierftiiCe taught the 
if in;; of Bantam that water oonid not become sulid. And the ' 
expuriea e of Tacitus convinced him that for a mixed govern- 
ineut to be BO framed, aa lo combine the elements of riVytlty, 
Hfigtocracy, and democracy, ninat be next to impossible; uiitf' 
that if such a oue could be framed, it must be very speedily dis- 
solved." 

With this vagueness and uncertainty resting on the 
lixiiwience often fgaJ pieaninj'of "-experience," as inToIv- 
'"^^ ment. ' *'' ing ofteQ'flH act- of judgment, and some- 
times a virtual process of reasoning on ihe phenomena 
!6und in sensation, and as this experience supplies 
tlie minor premiss of the argument, — tlie intuitive' 
fonviction of the uniformity of the causal relation, in ■ 
nature, supplying the major premiss, — it is of prime' 
. iHipprtaace to the validity of the argument, to deter- - 
•W-l»taly,p.71. 
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mfiic definitively tlifc osBcntial viljiife or form, of a* 
jriven experience, in oiliffi' 'to 'iiiftir wiili certainty 
from tlie past, what may lie in tlicfuture. And ns a 
large part of haman knowVeiJgff Isf tiuc to this source, 
ieisafl tlie more importa'nt to apprehend precisely, 
aitd'TilHy, the grounds and limits of the certainty, of 
otif so termed experiences. 

^23. Tlie eweotial natnrc oflM'-pTitcen, in reDeonin'j rmm 
Rationale of tbearKa- rxomple. coiiKistH in^a\fntg pumO^Dne known 
lueiit rram example. tbiojE. or r(«iilt,a3-Rir<»mi*or'everjotlier 
tiling, belonging to the same clasa, and then iiiferrifig thbt what 
is true of the individaal known, will be cqaall; tme or everj 
other individaal belonging to the aaate class. This principle is 
wen. iatiiilivtlij, to be true and nece»ar;. The only groanil on 
Urouad of uncertain- which a doubt ran rest, in a f;^-tD cose, is 

If lu cs«ii|ile. whether the individuals in question do cei^- 
tainlf ttelong to tlie same class, in regard to the essential point 
involved in the aTgnmeiit. If tbev do, then the argument ia' 
itemODHtrative : and, on tbc contrarj, whatever donbt ma; rcstf 
upon that questiuu, will, to that extent, iuvalidute the TorM of* 
the argument. 

§24, Indeterrnining this question, so fnndamental* 
Sterentformaof to the validity of the argument, froirr 

rcaembiince. experience, viz : whether the individuals^" 
iuvolved — tbe known and the unknown — belong to " 
the same class, there are two forms of resemlilanceor 
likeness, to be looked to — viz : 1, sameness of appear- 
ance, or sameness of external properties or forms ;- 
and 2,-ean!ieiie.'3 of relations, or ratios ; — the laUer 
constituting what is termed analogy. 

As the essential ground of ail argument from ex~ 
, , ,, ,., ample, ia real resemblance Or identity of 
class, not similarity oi appearance, it 13 
clear that the argument is forcible or valid, only to far 
«» this identity koldt. And as tbis is determined most- 
ly by inlierent organic causes, and not mere external 
HHoeness of properti^ or forms, or appearance,' tl»e 
apfument from one individual to another inridual of 
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Uie same class, most commoDlj takes on tlie fonn 
of analogy. 

§ 25. The argument from analogy differs from the 
Argument torn argument irom example, in tliat llio 

auaiogj. terms of tlie argnment — tlie 'premiss ami' 
tlio conclusion, — are apparently! more rcraotoly \f!' 
Rrted': i. e. the roiatibnus iioftiiftfof extemnl fljiwi, 
or rosomblancG, but ono of vital organic eameness, — 
i. e. sameness of law. 

A pitce or marble ninj be cut into a roBemblanco lo nn PjiWr i 
snd only so Tar as the resenihlunce liolilg, one nwy arpiic Trom llic 
one to tlic otiicr, but no furthor. An cgjr, on tlio cotilrnry, limy 
be very unlike a graLo of corn : and yet in virtue of ilu analogy, 
;fciilngy, Rame- oue may argne from the one to the other, !i> re- 
n*ss of law. gard lo the points in which the iiliilo^ berwen- 
H>ein bokia ; and io wlricli tlie arjinment wnnlJ l>e whoUy iuvnliil, 
Dotwithstonding t!ie far closer rcaembianee, uf the. marble and* 
die et™. It is not, tbereriin-, aimila-ity of nppennince, Uutsfltiie- 
■essofclnss, a? delermined by sameneii ot law. which cnnatitntM 
the jjrouni! of valiii argument, whether frDin experience, exampiti 
analogy, or parity of reasoning. 

As many things ore analogous, where there is yet no propi'i' 
Annlogy how dif- r<semi/ancc*T>etweeni thent,. the class of ar^u- 
forent from re- menis from onoWeyls much lar|ter, and more- 

scmbliince. comprehensive and more freqnnitly available, 
both for inference and proof, than the anromenta from exptri- 
met, and example, in the strict sense of the worda. It freqaeiilly 
bsppens that two thiua;3. which hove uo resemblance. Imvo yot_a 
common relation to sonis third 'thing, thus bringing them witiiin 
the scope of the argument from analogy, 
Jf 1-26. The third form of the sccondisnli-division of 
^^ ., empirical proofs— i. c.-Ri^jimcnts from an 
Ihdaction. ^jj^^^ ^^^ iuclwled in tho gcncraiJtCTm " ex- 
ample," is IaT)UCTION, — oomprelienrtiHg the forms of' 
process constituting- tho gi-eat instrument of modern 
Bcieiice. 

'JSie easemtial nature of that process, is determined 

by the intrntive law of belief, in the human mind; tWat 

• Keserablance conslrts in wmene's of form : analngy In sameness of 

relationH or proportions. A man rcwjmbks liid portrait -. but a seed is 

isaUgoaa to an egg. 
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every effect njiist liove & cause ; coupled witli tlio ui- 
licrcnt proinpling of our rational uaturo, to invcsli- 
jrate and detormine, wliat that cause is, o:- at least to 
make out the law of 'Is opfvatiov. 

As wc arc inliabitants of a living world, we arc 
Kurrouudcd by plieuomena, of whicli tlie active and 
rational constitution of our minds, ia ever prompting 
lis to'cxplain llic causes ; or if the causes lie deeper 
tlian our power of penetration, tlicn to determine tlio 
Jnw of tlicir recuiTencc" Si conscqncnee of tlie dif- 
ficulty of comprclicndlng, cVcn metaphysically, the 
nature of cau.-^al ai^oucy, tlic latter, viz: the determi- 
nation am! clasiiitiuation of the ]avf% of' phetiooienQik 
mtisfies tlic requirements of positive geience. 

§ il. huhijelioii embraces several distinct [jtoccsscs 
HtcjHitiRn viK : 1. Tliccare/iii and full collection of tJig- 
iHdattioa. pAc?K«raenff, referable toaisinglecauscorlaw*- 

2. Tlie careful scrutiny, and eh'm'nation of all falsf 
pheiwmeiia, — i. c. such as may be due to any mixed' 
agency, or complication of laws, — and tlius rrducitifr 
the fact.1, and our concqitiona of them, to cractnuas and' 
ilrfiniteneis. 

'Hie c)ri!)imry. Ti¥fi\ii>J i>y flliii-li' lliis oiicl is altiiiiicil, is llial of 
YcpLiitcil iilist'rViilSiii. iii'.iliT v;itjiii*iiiMl ilivi'rsifii'il eii-(;ni»?tiitices. 
iiiiikT IliM p^i^nil IIHII1C of c^'jJtriiiH'iil. K. ii. Ncivtoii's fii^t 
fn-nL.<rulizAti<iii flf llie InWofEmvity, wus in coiiflidt wiili even 
till) iiliilosiitihtcEil liL-licr of' IhTiitcP. viz: tliut u bndv rodf uAi<>it 
IIS liUHvj- IIS iinoilirr. wonM l:ill four limes iia Tust. lir lilt c^ii- 
(lact of fX|x'riiiieiit tlierO is K!i?ffc for RrCat iiiKoniifty. lit ili'viiiiig, 
t<^tA. Kliicli cumiot fail to ctiiiiiimte aiiy'iiiiKpwioIi'nr error, ilut^ 
l't> coiniii'ii) iHijiiiliir jinpniisiiiiis, uiH drKtitiiiv of iliu accaracj nf 

udeiitilic olwrviiiion. l-'or vxamplc, <tf n feilh iws iii.t full 

m Tiijit a» u siono, — 113 italiimlil ilo ticci)r<liii<; to the laiv or^iut-- 
ity. — it rt-q'iiml jiigonioiigiirrmg'iieiits fur (■.•ipei'iment, loshow 
Hint iliis up(iin-nt ciMiiraclictiim o" llie Uw o( irravity, «wi <Iin; 
to tite siipporliiiK powur of tlio ui mnApbcret aiid llinl tvlicn thta 
ROppiirt wax wilLdruwii, a ffjUicr ditl uctuully Tull as fust na a" 

'A.'- Combining these phenomena, thus- sifie<f, imfier^' 
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«ne ■com.preliensioi HatevieiU or formula : or in other 

■words, the formatioit and statement of the law, which, 
governs tkem : 

K. G.. ill the case i>f our illustration, the law is, that nil bodiM 
attract cnuh other ivitli a force, vurjing directly as tlicir mass, 
■Dil inwrsely as ihe square of tlieir ilistancc. 

The eutiri> oomplutepess of lliia step iu the inductive procecs, 
supposes tlie aliility to explain oil apparent exceptions to the 
Jii.V. wliich ia generally .reached only at a later stajje of investi- 
gation, 'fliua e.g. the winis, tbe.very proverb of variability, 
ace already reducihie to 3 dasesa. vie: 1. trade winds; -2, nion- 
HUOii^,aiid 3, three belts i.f c aims.* 'I'his gives as an exact statQ- 
ineiii of the phenomena, as involving the order of their recurccace, 
jind all distinctly traceable to this law of gravity. 

i. The fourth and final step of a complete induction 
is the refereTice <tf the law or order of claspfied phenome- 
na, to some physical conception of their causal agency/ ; 
ivliicli may be either 1 sonts simple prjoperty ofmaiter, 
like its elasticity or hardness, e. jr. ; or some more 
elementary Ictw, of dynamics, as c. g. ttic law of the ac- 
tion and j^cactien of Jbrces. Jn other words thisfi-nal 
step of an induaioji, is the discovery of the cause ofllt^ 
phenomena, as ^eli as .the law or order of their reeur- 
relic'', 

lliis Inst Bloj) Is essential to llio completeness of an induction. 
Porcx»iii|ilu : the plieuomenon of suction was first ({cneralizcd, 
and cipJaineii, by saying,— " naturesbbors a vacnum." This was & 
true statement of a well known fact, or series of facts, in nature. 
J'ascal completed the induction, .which the law of gravity had 
given, by shooriiiir tliiit the pheponietion of suction was a simple 
and necessary rcav it of the 'elasticity of the air; thus givini; ug 
the true tkeir^ uf the plieoomenon, instead of a vague and faoci- 
fnl hypothesis. This step ia alwnys one of the highest marks of 
troe gen ins. 

A kypntkens diflera from a theory in this ; that the one is a 
IMflference between iltattment of the order or law of recurrence, of 
ibrpotheulB ani claasified phennmeaa ; the other ia a staiemert 
theory. of the taw iciik the cause or mode of recuf 

renu, as due to some more elementary force, or properly of mat- 
ter. The mental facolty whieh fa employed io this Soal step la 
CciCDce, ia the imaginatiim ; somotimea termed the philoK^it 
* 6«s Earth and Han, by Prof, Giyot. 
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Umagmation. One or t)i? widest Etrjiten ia the -historj or -flra 
liuriiUD inind. nm tliiit bf wliicb Kewton, gave ua, iu^lhc lOW'tlf 
graviutioii, ihe true tlicury ur the uaivt-rse. 

§ 2S. Amoug the most essential characters, in t)ie 
j'hiiosophioim- pliilosopliic use of tliis facility, m the pre- 

osiuntion. dominant love of truth, and tlie conseqiieut 
jieadiness to abandon a liyipathesia which will not irj- 
clnde all tho phenomena. Kepler is said to have 
tried IG diiFerent hypotliesea, ijefore cstabliuhing the 
path of Mars to he an ellipsie. Scicnoc is the dis- 
icovcrj and classification of laws:: and tlie true pliiloso- 
Tiiotruephi- pher IS ready *» -gire up hie -hypothegis, 

luKopher. however .plausible, the moiietft it is shown 
that it falls away ifroni .undoubted facts. Newton 
found, o.£., that his hypoUtesifl required the moon to 
J'all from the tangent to her orbit, i, e. to vary fj-om 
a straight line to the aim, 16 feet in a second, while, 
Jn fact, observation -ehowcd that she fell only 13 feet. 
Like a true philosopher, he gave up his theory. Tor 
that trifling discr<epanc}' ; till he had found the cause 
■of it, in the perturbations due to the attractive power 
■of the other bodies of the^selar system. 

It does Dot fellow, lion'cver, tbut an unconfirmed liypotliesis is 
Value of n lij- usuliiaa. even thou^Mi it niuy prove ulHtuutCi; lo be 

jjothtals. fnlae, beciiusu 1, it oonluin« the phenuiiienn classi- 
fied for firthor Btudy.: and 2 it leuds, tculativOy, to the disco ve- 
I'y or the true llieoi^y. 

The best tfst of llic truth of a ihcory, is that it enables u* t» 
predict tcluit v:iU liappen in new cuntingeades ; or wbiuli is pruu- 
tieally the same thing, whcu new I'ucts, diseovt^red uttervcarda, 
fall into it. If a theory were false, a» e. g. Newtou'a law (f 
^'ravit;, tlie discovery of the very first Dew plauet, would prulia- 
lilj reveal the error. 

From the observed facta, or phenomena, science ar- 
gues apottenori to caueesor laws, as conditions, of tboae 
phenomena : and then assuming or starting from 
such laws, it deduces, a priori, by analytic reasoning, 
— some of the necessary consequences of those law^ 
viz : some new phenomenou, which, if the law b« 
tme, must follow from it. 
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Thus e. g. rrom tlie Iiw of gravity, science deduces the ellyp- 
tica! form of the. planetary orb its, and tlie limes of their revolu- 
tions-; and then, conversely, tdiing; for its atartiog point, or pre- 
miss, tlie obeervad fortn ef ihe orbits, and the masses of the Bun 
and planelSgitriees to the geoeral law, that the motion must be 
due, to aforce which varies direcily aa the tnfisa, and inversely at 
the square of ;the diataoce. If the one be true, theu, by necessa- 
ry conseqaence, the other mast be true also : and od the other 
hand. Dnieas the one be trne, the other cannot be, becaaae they 
■tand in the mutual relation of antecedent and consequent, or 
ciii'se and effect, in the present constiiution of nature : and the 
ratioBsl faculty uf man can pass with intuitive certainty, from 
the one to tlie other, cither way. 

Whichever member of the argument, happens to bo 
known, is the premiss : find then the other follows 
from it as a conclusion. lu fhc case oiinduction, ob- 
servation, or experience, supplies the knowledge of 
the phenomena, which furnish, in that case, the pre- 
miss: and the existence of tlie lair, is the coachtsioit. 
And then conversely .^assuming the existence of the 
law, and deducing ffooi it a priori, some new phe- 
nomenon, as a necesfai'y sequence of its truth, if that, 
ill turn, ^leuld prove to bo in accordance with oL- 
nervation, or experience, we have a conclusive test, 
iif the truth of the iuduction. If, on the other hand, 
the induction be false, its falsity will be disclosed by 
a discrepancy between the phenonipua found in expe- 
rience, and the theoretic results of tho law, as pre- 
dicted. 

§29. As the ground principle, or the connecting 
Hull BDd fanci- Jink between the premises and concltision, 
fill analogues, j,, aTgumcnls from example, analogy, au- 
thority, &c., is the rela'ion of resemblance, — ^it ia clear- 
ly esscDtial to determine what form and degree of 
i-esemblance, is necessary to give validity to an ar^- 
ment from analog]/. 

While any degree of resemblance, however remote, 
«r even playfol, — provided it be obvious and striking, 
—may be employed Tor illuslrattim, the analogy which 
5 
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is to serve for argument, must alwajs 1)C real, as dia- 
tinguished from fanciful: and tlic ground of real re- 
semblance, lies in the simil.irilyoridenlity of thelaw.i 
mliog in the production of tlie unatogrus phenomenn. 
If the example urgne I fi:om, — i. c. llie ptoniiss of tlic 
argument, — be hypolhelic^f, fge can of courso only 
argue to the hypothetieaLor conditional tr.ulli of tlic 
conclusion. If, on tlie oltiCf liand, tlio proraies, — i. c, 
■tbe example argued fi-om,--lw an actual case, we can 
argue to tlic conclusion as actual, so far as tlicrc is a 
real analogy between the .caaea, irrfippectivc of any 
question growirg oat of the probabiliiy, or impfj)iia- 
bility of the example. If the example in real, it is 
thereby proved to fall within the scope oj" the causal 
relation, in the actual constitution of nature ; and 
whether we can penetrate to the cause or not, we arc 
intuitively certain, that there is a cause, because of rtnt 
uniformity of the effect : — and on the strength of that 
conyhtion, we do not hesjtate to aulicipaie the same 
.effect again, wherever the circumstances are the same. 
13. U. — to take tlie enmrnoo instance to illiijtrale thia puiiit — 
l.he naturalist dops not hesitate to elass a newlj dii'Rdvercd aiii- 
■ raal, having hprna and a cleft lioo/.ainong tlie ruBi/aCn'j; f*''" 
though lie may be wholly niiabic tQ oerceive any caqsal ^l^tiuit 
betvct'eii horiis and a deft hoof and the liubit of rumination. 
Inasmucli as the two tbinga are inyariubly Touiid muted, tii 
(lie actual copHiit^tion or nature, and however )nc>ini|i<-toiit ouo 
may be to explain the relation, and however improbable ,* consi- 
qaently, such a relation would seem to be, he cannot hesitate to 
believe that a causal relation exists between thi:m ; and it itt this 
which gives the rcqoired certainty and nniformity, lo conslitnte 
the basis of a valid argumeut from example. 

We can even imagine, or inveni, examples to argue 

iDveiiud as- from, in proof of our conclusion: but, of 

atnpies. coursc, the proving jiyrce of such examples, 

will bo in proportion to the intrinsic probability of 

the example so invented. It is, in reality, an a priori 
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or anterior probability urgumeat, simply inyeatcd with' 
tlie iaterejt and clearness of an imaginary case. The 
exa.,iple is,— strictly speaking, — ^in the naturo of an- 
iUu»tration, ratlwf ihsMi- an- arg-ument fiom example.- 
It is fur easier lor most miliUs, to see tlie foree of an a 
priori piinciple, under the form of a well inVentetl,' 
and probable narrative, than in its naked, or abstract 
fcl-m. 

Thus e. B'. wben Socrates argues ifra-inat tlie extreme demo- 
craiiu policy of choosing magiatrutea 1>; lot, from the invested' 
example of sliipnreck, iu cae« luilors slioulil select tlieir capiaiR 
by lot, it id clear, 1, that tho arfumcDt has far greuter force 
thaa the naliej statement of the etJusequeiit liability of the eov* 
eraitieiit, to fall into the hauds Of ignorant and incompetent men : 
-^, that ib <Mal^ be no rertitation of the argument lo detiy timt 
Bailors ev«r had selected their DOmniaoder by lot; 3, tliut the 
force of tl« argnment lies in the tirou^, a priori proiabilily, not 
tu- Bay rtrMiiWy, that such a-reahlt would follow, couiinuenlly 
lipon Biich It procedure; and' without sueh probability, the ar- 
gmiient would be destitute of fori*, lleneu it is equally elear,- 
1, that tbe argument owes ita real force to its a priori or ante-' 
rior probikbilit)- cLai'itcteri 2, that its a priori force, is more 
rtadily seen, auJ more fully apprehendeit, (Vom bdng clothed 
.in the esauiple uf a bypuUieticai, analogous case, in nbkh tbu 
rt^alt oFth^ same principle, or Ian of procedure, is even more' 
apparent than iu the real case ; 3, that tbe real force of tbe in- 
vented' examples ii not that of argumeni ftom example, but of 
an Uiustration- of the a priori principle, staled under a form 'of 
greater clcurucss and perhaps beauty, as well as force, tha;]' the 
abstract principle itself could have put on. It is not, therefore, 
in reality a case of argumtrU front example, bo much as an a 
priori argumtat, unAn: tne form of an example. Besides its 
illustratiTe and aeathetic force, the Invented example, may give 
effiMt t>i arguhitnt, by reason of the human iotHrest, inspired by.' 
the incident of tbe tale, intii which tbe invented example may be 
woveu. This' goea. largely, to explain the persuasive power 
of fiction, over the moral character and conduct of men.- This- 
inode of inBnence is well know.i to have especial potency, in 
tbe caiie of tlioae, whose sensuous aUft Imaginative faculty is rela- 
tively grcatert than their poorer of generatisalion and abstrac- 
tion. Hencethe well koowh 'fascitiatiuo and muuMihg inSuence' 
of fietioH. over the character undacls of tho youftg. Natione' 
b«^- at) ' atiotos^aa peritid'ii>i tho- earlier'agasuP tbeiif-iMtioaal' 
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H(b; wlien injfructioncqaallj, and even more cKareateriHicitllr 
tban eoninction, :s conTCjed in parBbuljc or Blle;oric form* : 
vhen the poetic imaginatioD is devetoped out of pTop»rtiiM tn 

the |:|Ower of abstraction aod general iatt ion. The Iliad ftnd 



of tbemifton, and the age of (he nation, which gave thcni birth.* 
^ CHAPTER IV. 

DiersREHT ENDS OB usHs OP Arouhext 

§ 1. Ithaabeen already stated, that there are two dis-- 

The different ends tSng^Ishable proccsses, included utider- 
ofdisooarae. t^g general objocta of conviction ; both. 
of which involve the use of argument, either formal 
or virtual, viz :— 1 Instruction and 2 Conviction. It 
has been also stated, that the one^-conviction — snp- 
poFca a previous judgment touching, the proposition 
or conclusion, conatituting the subject of diacoursc,- 
iJie other— instruction — does not- 

§S. In employing arguments fca* accomplishing 
these different ends, there is a difference in tlie pro- 
cess, of due to the existerice, or at least the HabUUy to 
prejudice, in tlie former case, affecting 1 the class of' 
argamenta most proper to be selected ;-^and 2 tl:« 
whole conduct of the reasoning, in the two cases. 

§ 3. In instruction, the mind is supposed to be en-- 
ivocesi for tlrely opcu to coDvictioH, and willing tO' 
insiruction. accept the reason — the why — of ihe conolo- 
Bion. The candid >mind, in instruction, is ready and 
even anxious, to believe, if it can see a ground for be- 
lief. This it is the object of inslructionin impart; 
and hence the a priori eltis» of arguments, wherever 
* Far a Bpaclmeo or this mixtora of arj(iintentit<re poetic allegory, 
iee 2 Kinga XiV : 8, 9. 10. tlie force of wbieh Is polpablj doe. far Ira^. 
— 'if it eui bcddid to be dnc at all — to any proper arKunient, than to th« 
lllnstrstlan nf the grouoib of convictloa la the puetic draper;' of tb* 
HTiag Inagary. 
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they are applicable to tbe case, are themoBt e&bctif* 
to instruct ; becaase it is of the veiy natnre of a priori 
argument, to briog into view the causes or reasoos of 
the phenomena included in instruction. Thia, ef 
t^ceia fai eon- course, is oquallj: true, nberevcr one 

fimation. haa t^ ^^ ^itji ^ candid mind, even 
tboDgh it may have before it a prior judgment ; — ag, 
e. g. in that form of conviction, which has for ite ob- 
ject to confrm, a judgment already reached. 

§ 4. In convicthn proper, — which supposes the mind 
Primessfor to have already reached a judgment, which 
•oQviction. the speaker aiips to refute or change, — tha 
a priori class is not Hkely-to be so effective. 

In reaching afl adverse judgment, the mind is sup- 
posed to have tome reason for that judgment, and is' 
therefore pre-occupied with different premises, justify* 
ing that different judgment,— which isf ihfe v'erv deSiri- 
tit)n of prbjudic^, viz; a pre-jildgment : — and' hence tU'e 
t( priori firm of argument is no longer of force. Ooa* 
Tiction, ill that case, is possible only by a refutation 
of the premises or grounds of the corresponding pro- 
.tess, leading to the ialse judgment in question : — 

E. <i. when the misbibnarios first went to Ibe South Pacifio 
latand^, tbe; Tnuiid the natives liable (o bi: prccipiuted into au- 
V^iitioas terror, on the occasioa uT an eclipse of the moon,'— 
MlieTini; it to be tluc to » gr&i't'3or[^rtt swallowing tbe moob, 
.To explain the trne c:aiT»e iif an eclipse, 1. e. in otiier worda, to 
V^ ibe a pTiori argament, to 'diaprote the hypothesis, would not 
b^ likely to convinpe them, or cufe.thejr superstitiooa tem»; 
because the; ali-eaJj had'aliy^itbesia of their own, whicb i/ t(- 
a>#e (ruj, would explain the phenomeQiin as well. 'Co e^ct 
•OBViction, that hypothesis mnsi be' first disproved ;'^ and thtt 
appropriate meaoa of guch disproof, mutt be luolced for in oak 
Mother of the extrinsic or empirical claases of proof: — via. 
filher testimony, or enlhorit; on the ooe hand, or experieDOt, 
aaalogf, or inductioD, on the other. 

1 5. Besides the class of arguments, the qnestton,^ 
tk« candor or prejudice, of the 'miad 'addressod is ' 
6* 
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otniTiction, vill affect tbe whole tenor and spirit of 
tike reasoning deBigned for conTiction. 

The strength or conclnsivenees of arguments is not 
force of arjnmenu ^bso'it*, but relative lo tke ground» «/ 
nUtiTS, and partly belief Or of aetionin the miiid uddrest'.t',- 
Buiijcetise. Arguments absolutely conclusive, by 
every rule of logic, go for nothing, against an appe- 
tite, or a ruling pa8sion,.or gran against a blind pre- 
judice. 

Tbe iDtelleclnal ud active potrer^AreoovfiMlBO'ehMelj to- 
gether, that tliey act and react RODclusivetr oe each otfter, A. 
nan devoted to liis appetites, cannot be argued out of his evil 
babita, b^ an; appeal grunnded on reason ; — simpl; bccoose, 
aeiiber hiB convictions nor his habits, are determined hf hia- 
reaaoD. The sanw thing is trae of bis pattiont, wneo the; a»- 
same tbe form of blind rnling principles. When tbe active 
prtnciploiiif our nature usurp tbe control of oor ratiooal grounds- 
: cir coiiTiotion, it beconi!« oecesaary to pljr them with something' 
. vfaicli will reaoh the springs of belief, or scUtHi, lo as to weaken' 
, ttie OTie ; or else to imiHant or exalt a new and more polttd prin- 
ciple over them. If it is an appetite^. joa mast first drug aiid- 
diaguBt it, or else seek to awakeo a new and more eoDirolIing 
fnj)c>ple, — like conscience or religion e. g. — to hold it under 
boads 

f 6. Odnvietion, besides its clear objective ground, 
Grannda of ID logical argument, involves a tubjectivt 
eoDFictioB. element, determined by the inwardimental 
state of the mind to be convinced. Hence- there is 
wide scope for Ekill, ill the general conduct of the 
process, in avoiding^ prejudice eu-the one hand, and 
finding the ground o& readiest sasceptibility to im- 
presaiou, on the other. It often happens; that the 
urguments best fitted to give satisfaction to a candid 
mind, are noi those, which arc most efScient to forces 
oonvictiou on a mind already pre-occupied with m- 
Mntrary belief. As^Whately forcibly remarks, the 
itttemal evidences of religion, are by far the most eatia- ■ 
fyin^ to ail experienced christian, while the external,. 
ArniBh the great thesaurus of argument for the coxfu- 
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(ation of the sceptic. Wherever there is a prior 
jiudgment, — as in conviction proper thoro alwajr 
ie — it is always necessary to refljte it, by some 
other form of argument, before a different judgment 
can be subatituted for it, by an a priori art!umeiit. 

Besides, we cannot always convey to another eithi-E 
Farther ditBcaitieg tlie real reason — or even an^ satisfac- 
iQ convietiuD, /pry reason, at ail, for our judgments.' 
!Ehe more simple, direct and intuitive our perception 
of truth is, the- more satisfactory it is to m, — but if it 
is not equally intuitive to other minds, the more dil- 
ficult it is, by reason of its very simplicity, to make 
the ground ofi our conviation apparent to another. 
Impressions, deep enough te-determiuo oar own con- 
victions, are- often raftde by wasm^ tteetherial, for 
our clumsy logic to frame into arguments at all : jiiet 
as a painter or » sculptor findo it impossible to realisr 
his own idealst- And yet f»e cannot hesitate to accept 
' convictions, and> act upon then^evea-in the gravest 
events of life, which rest on no more tangiHIe grounds 
than these. It is in fkct the toot and mscrimxaatvm, 
wringing out of grounds litcetfiese, wliiohiinake the 
difference between ai good' physician or lawyer, and 
an ordinary one, and' between a great, and a common 
mind, in any walk of life. And yet it may be difS- 
onlt or even impossible, to translate such grounds for 
our belief, into arguments, that would force convic* 
tjon on a mind in a different suligective state. 



CHAPTER V. 

PUESUUPTIOH AHBi BUBDEN OF FBOOF. 

% \. When argument is about to be joined on any 
question, the first step to be determined, is, whiciv 
party ghall take the inltiative.T— or in other words, oif 
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wtiicll" partj- the burden of proof rests, in flie diacuB- 
ifoil. The most obvious and common answer, — viz; 
the party stistaiiiing 'the aflSrmative of ihe question, — 
is reSHy no answer at all. The qaestion at once re- 
tnrnS, with scarcely less uncertainty, wliiclr is the 
ftlfirmative of the question. The affii'mfit.iVe of a 
q'sestion may be expressed in negative form, without, 
thereby, ehiMng tlie burden of proof from the party- 
making such negative affirmation. In an ordinary 
li\}el, — e. g. charging a man with "fi'aud, — tlie initia-' 
tive of ttie argumout, belongs to the parly denying 
M his honesty, and not on the party affirming the in- 
Mgrity of the accused. The English common law 
maxim, applicable to this question, is that lie Trho 
puts atiyjtliing in affirmation, must pmve it ; — i. e. 
has the responsibility of making it true ; — and if he 
fails it is at his peril, 

§ 2. The same principle— the qiftstiSH of the initfa- 
■the presumption '■i^"« ^^ argument, orVAg butden of proof 
«nd burden of ia virtually ill volvcd in ihe quei'tion, — 
proof. often more readily deterftiincd, — viz. on 
which side of a question, the p7-€sumpiioh \\c^ : — the 
burden of proof heing always on tlJe opposite side. 

In every question that can be put in argument, 
there is, anterior to the diifcupsiou of its iiiei'ita, a 
iffesumptioQ of trutli on one side or the other, grow- 
iiig"0ut of the vety natnrd of tiifi question a;nj qu 
the ground of abstract probability ; aside from the 
particular circumstances of the case. A presumi>- 
tion, in this sense, does not imply a probability of 
trutli, one way or the other, in a particular case ; but 
Hic side on wliich the presumption lies, has such an 
abstract presumption in its favor, in the nature of the 
•oae, that a verdict of " not proven," is equivalent to 
ii~T6rdict of acquittal. The failure to establish tb« 
»ffimadve, leaves the negative of the question, pre- 
iuinpliv6ly established. '*Tbe great advantt^e Of 
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•ncti a prGsumption pructically, ia^ thai ft Ijas all tlie 
tcnefit of tlie doubtful result — and to raise a Joubt, 
— alwap easier thaa to establisli an opposite convic- 
tioD,— IS to achieve a triumpli, 

% 3, The rational' jrrouiul for this prosamption is 
Groundoi pre- 'aid, ultimately, in the itiluitivo- couvic- 

Bumption. tioii that there is a uniform and' settled- 
constitution and- order in nature: and wlioevcr puts 
in affirmation any departure from that normal con- 
Htitution and order, tliei-eby obligates himself lo prove 
it. Meantime the ppesinnption is against tlic truth- 
of such affirmation! because-of ilg-abrwrmal character. 
As there are but two possible hypotheses,- Tits; its- 
trnth, or untruth, and as the prestiniption is against 
its trutli, and the harden of proof consei)|Liently rests 
upon the party making the amrmation, it follows, 
that if such affirmation should fail to be sspported, 
by clear proofs, the mind must fall back, on the con-- 
victfon- of the' alternate hypothesis, as the normal' 
order ; ivhether the belief of that order, be foundctl 
oa a priori ot experimental grounds. This intuitivt- 
conviction of a uniform and settled order in nature, 
springing out of, — if not identical with, — our intui- 
tive belief of the uniformity of nature, — and that re- 
golyablo, again, into our intuitive conviction, ofi tlio' 
wwimtability of its author, — such conviction lytiig in- 
Hie- profoandest depths of our reason and niakinft 
part of our simplest idea of the divine nature, — will 
give us grounds for determining, in most cases, tlic 
side on which'thc- presumption lies; and, by conse- 
t^uence, the side, — always opposite to it,— on^ whith 
the burden- qf proof,' fsMa. There is alwiys. according- 
ly, a presumption in favor of that, which is the normal 
tonttitution of nature, and the burden of proof will fall 
ttpffn every alkgaHon of a departure from it. As a ne- 
cessary eonseqiicncc, and' by way of ilIii«tratien,of 
tiuB general urinciplc, it may bo remai^cdi 
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■'" t. The presnmptian i» in /avr of what already ex- 
H.ieihilKrmiTiiisror »Wi», wlicthcr In tliC liaturo of an insti- 
.t |iw«umiiil.io. tution, a prevaktit opinion, a question 
of truth or error, of rif^ht or wrong, of expediency or 
iiie£pedknci/. It. is incumbent nlways on ■ho pro- 
I>03cr of 11 cliangc tb^miikegood the grcniids for the 
i-haiige proposed: and if hcfttils to do so, the ver- 
dict shruld lid'ajfainat the change proposCtR 

iflltre are Itro siilnirJltsate gfOnndi fur tlii3-preauni[)tion; draf 
tb oor ^-ilS^>n. viz ; 

(I.) It iiiu; Ik iirct-iiimiil'ttiHt what exists ivnald not \i»Ve eX^ 
KilM. erixpl oil the cond'tion of its Uiinjjf true, rigbt, expedieut, 
ur wliH(r(-i:r tlie (|ii<'Kti<iii, mi»<ei) iipoii it. ma; be. 

(2.) All cliiiii|ci', iif <vlinli>ver nnliire, h, tnitv'l/. an eviti and 
.^iDultVi nof ' lliurdTire. be ailreotured oo, Uatativelij, utilll u coax 
i*-nM.fc tiut til ila fuviir. 

It is true tliut S'c-hsnre mfty/be for Iht htltef.af well sr/<n- 
rti'e ipij/se : but if chmiRL- l>e urged oiitliut grKuiiii, it is iiicuni- 
iK'iit (in till.' propiisfr In miiki; ^iiil \i\i rexsiiiiA Hint : Had if lio 
r.iild tii do so, till; pn'.-juiiiptioii will, rulionull}', dociJu tbe case 
u^'u'nst liiiii. 

tt is important farther to notice, that when argu- 
ment 13 once joined, the presumption ceases, or is 
Mhifiod to' tfie other side, uutii the arpuinent is an- 
r'wsirCFd'; — wliofi it rotuma again in its full force. 

So true 18 tliiii second ground fur the presuinplii>n, tliat even 
wliei) llie n'isdiiin of tlie i^hange is fully made out. the c/iangeya, 
i-i ils-'lf. an evil, stilt ; niid it may eieo be a qtiestion — to be de- 
iiTiiiined by o biiluncc iif probabilities,— between the evila of the 
4>.iBi)fi! (trtrpn^il, nnu'ttiu evils of pci'sisting without a change. 

H^is iniporlaiit. ulao, to add. that to refuse lo hear ar(;ument 
tm the merits of the mttin question, on the f^ound of the pre- 
RuinplioD, is tu be f^nilty of tbe fallao; of turning the preniinp- 
(inn into a conclufive ar^uiaent. 

2. The presuniption is in favor of a man, in every 
case involving confidence in his moral character, till 
h« is first provetT tO' be unwortl^ o* such confidence. 

'.tic rutioiial ground' of' this pres?mptior>ii3t not the grenler 
jFrobubiliiy that miMi, taken at ramlom.aie worthy of'stfHvcoiiKi 
drnce; bu<. simply, that man is a inond behis. and tLerefDre his 
normal state Is tUat of- tcuit-worUiiuess. Whatever experience 
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may yo t» ri'iiiliT probuUle. on a mpre iiiiki'.l outRiiUtinii nf 
cimiincs iw'lvH-niiiiKil by I'.fjierit'iiw. yet in any q'li-stiuii "f j-iv 
lice, uiit) i-»]i I'iiilly iriro!vin<; pciialrks. we niay mil pics'ime lliul 
any ninn in iiiiiniilly in dii iibnoniml sliito,— i p. a s'litc I'i'ittriiry 
«> his uuinil iiutnrc, — till it U proved up<in liim. 'VWir |iriiiei|i1o 
liuHMl til! fimnilutiiin ti{ the commmi luvv in evt-ry oii'i.i«Hl mi' 
Uou, iviijfir Hlweys pit-sunK'S Inno eiKi:, till guilt in pnivi'd I h"- 
Mini- )>ri<i(!i|ilH is totcii ny. iind embwliwi in Ihu luw of llie Rispel, 
tliP'in)i;h<inl lite rlirii ti:in ivdrld, c««a is ihn ordiiinry ]K'rsuniil inters 
coursi' of iniin with luiir. 

Tiii^ clmr rationul christian principle cannot, nf course, linuf v. 
er, H-t itsiilt;, iu the cnnJui-t ut' life, tlie rcco^nitiuii of IliC' actiiul 
Tiot!ii~l;imt is, tbo uL>iiorniul stiile — nf human oatiirp. wliidi i-t 
furccJ ii^ou lis, o* a matter of fact, in our daily experience. Tli« 
clear liir of seif diTL-nce, — the iiiirliest law of oar nature, nc'!* to 
llje #or#J luw of love, — requires us to exercise (iuo prndencti 
«ZtW>t impoHition, on oar conlideDcii : bit we have no right Iu 
Ret aside ihia presampiioii in any case, wliere the lack of confi- 
^eiiee would iiil'er a peDalty. socml or legal, cxctpt on cvidi'iie-j 
■;lt-arAnd slronj; cnou;>h. to acquit uniit the b.irof eternal justice, 
of ennae esa it'jnry. Charitif. is, tlierefure, the detpcit law of 
leasiin, lis wi;ll iis llie higlial lair of the gospel. 

'i>. Tlic same rational ^roijnd v!"'lei"lJos. " ihe pr.-' 
.sumption" expiTOsed ill tlie luaxiiu — popular, pcriiiipw, 
ruiliei- tiiaii Ic^ai, — " pns.-iCf'Hion is njne points of tin) 
luw " The |irc^iiniplJ0Q is clmir and strong, tliat nc- 
cnpaney would not be porgiitttf], except on the eondi- 
tiim of title. AilowecJ, ami still more undisputed, oc- 
ciipaiicy, fur a certiaij time, tlieretore. not only creates 
a pviumption of title, liut may lie construed as a 
•• sign," nnder tlie farm of n^gndVe testimony of real 
and valid title. Jlf a claimant should subsequently 
appear, tbc "burden of proof" would rest iipon him. 
and failiiis to make good bis rival claim, tlic title 
would clearlv reojaiti in tiie occnpaut, in default of 
nny other evidence than tiie ''presumption." The same 
principle applies, as in both the pre ions cases, that 
the presumption is in favor of what actiudly exists, 
and the " l^rden of proof" must therefore rest on the 
proposer of change : no matter whether the qttcstion 
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"be regarded aa one of ifaet, of oi>inion,'of riglit, of 
justice, (»• of expediency. 

The advantnge of tlje presumption, in disputed 
cases, is very analogons to that of holding a fort, 
over that of taking it h\' storm. It may, indeed, be 
taken, but it requires vastly heavier metal to batlor 
down strong walla, than to conquer men on equal 
terms, 

§4. The evil of overlooking the advantage of tlie 
Vaine of B pre- presumpiiou, js that it Jnay expose one to 
fluinptioii. tiie diaadirantage of attempting to prove 
a negative ; — always a difBcult and oflen an impossi- 
ble tiling. To prove one's innocence, e. g. in case of 
& criraiual chargo, except in tire way of proving an 
alibi, — which is not^iroving a negative, — infers scarce- 
ly less than omniscience and omnipresence ; and the 
result i!:ay ,be a very weak argument, instead of « 
triumphant defence. 

Skc. II. Skifthig the pnsumption and burden of 
proof. 

§ 1. It should be borne in mind that when argvi- 
mcjit is once joined on the merits of a-question, all 
presumptiooNicaaes to be of force or value, till iho 
argument is concluded, orit.ia shifted to the other 
aide, until snch argument is refuted. If the aigument 
has failed to establish any positive conclusion, oountw 
10 tl*e original presumption, then tl'e pnesuinption 
.returns in it= full force, and determines the question 
as in the first inetaiice. 

§ 2. It should be borne in mind, farther, that a pre- 
ApieBiiinpeion not »"™i''iOTi does not necessarily infer a 
a iirobabiiity. probability, in regard to ihe merits of 
the question. I'o treat it as such is to turn it to fal- 
lacious account. So far as the grounds of a presump- 
tion are in the nature of an argument a* all, they 
ecaae to carry that force, when the argument comes 
to be joined on the merits of the qnestion. A mer« 
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^reauraption, — wc repeat, — never inToIvea a proba- 
bility of tlic truth or falsehood of a conclusion, 80 tar 
&s the merit! of the origiiiat question arc concerned ; 
and it is always a fallacy, so to i-epreseiit it. 

Fur instance, the presutiipiinn is alwuys. as we have Keen, 
nL;aiiiat a paradiutical npininn and in fairnr of anegtiAitiBli^ io- 
Mtitntiui). To siippiuie tliat this creatw a probability asaiust tbtt 
truth of the one, »r the wiail..ra of a cluiiigi-, ir> Ihe inber eaw, it 
to ta; iiii urrcst np'in hiimnn prrtKrc^S' Impriiveni''nt mplice 
ebaii^i; u* well iis deiiTiiiratiiJii ; iinil to propose- chMnge, is BJinplf 
to ope» thi' q'lesiUm b« to Ihe nrii>dom iil' the chan;^ proposeil ;— 
which is Itie very snliji^it matter in debate. In the oase nl' para- 
dox, it is well kii'iwii tiiat the Riirld is fUH of it, Panidox bM 
bptHi saitl to !><■ .lie hi)il«:<t Turm of truth : uimI uer- 

^3,^ *«'" '' '«■ '•'^t *''<-• '"ff'"'' "'« "^i"» "'« n't"* ''>"•'? >* 
■ is to f,ill into therorm of parad.« to us. 'ITie niiion 

of mini Hiid malter, — the telegmph, — forci; iiclin^ wliere \\v!K 
is no evidt-BcH "f its prescnee. — and above alt, in the pphere of 
moral itii I Kpiritiml Inith, Christianity is made up of. paradoxes : — 
Oud nitiry «ith sin, yot lovinK tlie sinner. — iiifiiirtelj jnst. vet 
juslifyiiiif til ■ jroilly,— tiod m iiuniaii form the ^rrotest parados 
coiici'iv^ible by mKii, — one or all tofre'hiT, not only I'onn no rc&l 
uriiiiinent aiFainsl the truth of cItriHtiutiity. but do not L'ven run- 
Btitiiiu a difficalif ia *^e way Of its reception. In the nattire of 
Ihu ease we coatd nut <^(pect it to be otbenvise. 

§ 3. Tlie j>resiimptioD, so far as it rests on, or is in 
I'reBnmiiUoii Uow tlic tiaturo of, an at^uiiient, may Ite re- 
reiiiiueii. futetl. like any other argument ; i» 
which ease it ceases to carry a presumption any longer. 
For exams c t in the great arj^ument. on the trulli of 
ihe ehristian doctrines, the presumption, on (heir first 
publication, lay against ikem, on the ground of ttieir 
varadoxtcal ckaravier. This presimipllon mijrht have 
oecn refuted, so as to weaken or deistroy its force, — 
«ii the uronnd of analogy : i. e. by qnotiu}; other 
paradoxoa of the same churactor, and, in the circum- 
fltanoes, eqtially great, which ret proved to be true. 
3. Tke anterior probability argument, inay also avail 
I eame purpose; so tar as the nature of the 
I high contrast with the low and Kmited char- 
6 
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acter of the human facilities, would lead one lo expec^t 
paradoxes, in such a ('(ilieR- of arguii ent. 

§ 4. The presumptioD may often be Bkififd to the 
CoDoter pre- Other siilc of the quedtion, by establishing 
Humption. a counter prc-suniption, in the nature of n 
sjiiW Ijigher pa;-adox, or even an impossibility. For 
example^ — since Christianity hat) estahlisbed itBelf in 
the convictions of tJie civilized «nd cultivated world, 
over the prejudices mid to thsnitMaction of the dpepost 
necessitiea of tho human npirit, tltc presnrrpti.OH has 
been shiflcd to tlic other ijide of the aj'gjimeut. Thoji^i 
once a stumbling bluclt to the Jew, and folly to the 
Greek, it is now become iho I'aitli of the cultivated 
worM, by its poj.vcraiid effeclM; and hai^ltinsicea^cdtQ 
be a paradox. And even to ihosc to whojn it is still a 
paradox, the pr;}sjiinptiou aKiinst it,o" thi» gio}ijtd,is 
overbi^anned by tlie stitl hiy/ier presumpliim in it> favor, 
on the ground that it could not have prodaced such 
effects, if its power and truth had not been diviHe,* 
To refule and iicutralizj! thja pfewumption in Us favor, 
it will be neccrtrary for the opponent of Christianity to 
show that itn truth is not tjie only condition upon whicli 
that effect, viz. ita general spread and infli.cn<e, (ouM 
take place: — not neces^sarily to show how it aciually 
did take pla> e, but how it might have taken place. 
If a house miftitt have taken lire aceidtmtaUy, tiiere is 
DO longer a presumption, ou that ground, that a ser- 
Taut set it ou fire : though a presumption of that sort 
would instantly spring up, if ther« were no conceiva- 
ble way by whicli such an accident could occJir, 

§ 5. if tJiere be, as there often are, conflicting pr«- 
Conflicting pre- Bumptions, i. 6. a presumption on IfOtli 

Butnptionn. sides', — the presumption which chall fi- 
nally prevail, may lie arrived at, as in other doubtful 
cases, by a balance of piobabiliticB, or a calculation 
of chances. 
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^or eiample, in the case last aoppoaed, there may fe a pfc- 
Uinplion or intention and miitke gniwins out of the difficullj ol' 
aecuUDtiiig- fur the fire : ond there iiiny be a presumption ou tht- 
other side -rounded on the goniichaiMcter or' iJie servant ; and 
between these conntxr presumptions, it muy beimpossible to de- 
cide abstilutel; i or otherwise than b; weighing the comparative 
f robabiUlies a( the two cases, and making ap a jadcrnteDt. enti- 
jeut,ofcOHr^,tore^pnasiblereview, atthelMrofjastice. In tk^ 
case or the christian argumeat, since ils prevalence in the work), 
its acceptance, on the auppo^riiou iif frund oi' fHlseliood, — when 
tbmparM' wfth' the dieniale hypalheaia, of its prevalence bv 
reasi>a or its divine truth and power, — would t>e far more of n 

tandox. than the greatest miracle eo'>eeivable on the cbristiati 
jpothesii. Failh in such a resalt, wnuld be infinitrlj^ move 
erednlous, tjian failh in tiBe divine origin and spiritual power of 
(he gospel. 'Ore phrt'impUon is, therMore, ratioualiy, shifted to 
tiie sidb of tlie christian argament. 

Or suppose a cliurehestftUishedb^ \a*. as in England, should 
claim the presumption oh the ground of its bein^ bb existing in- 
■tituiion, the presumption on this ground ma; be oeutt^lieed, I; 
b; shriwiiig canae for its establishment, other thai) its truth :— 
aod 2, by putting forward the evils (wliuthrr incidental or inhc- 
rBDtJ ill the institution in question ; — as e. g. the natural and un- 
avoidable iiifringemeut, on the rights of indiiidaal eonsciencee. 
in the social penalties resulting from their free exercise, if thpsA 
latter rights be conceded to he a fundamental divine gift, equally 
fti every individual, siiniily as a man, then the presumption, — 
ilways, and everywhere in favor of the divine constitution, Or 
•ormal order of things — ie clearly against any established insti- 
tatiun; in church «r st«te, ninclrmlh&iter agatntft such fnnda- 
inental right; — and niilcss a posiiive order or permit to in- 
fringe upon that right, sacred to (lOd and the human spirit, can Ix.' 
shown; any established institution at war with it, may be held as 
treason to both; and sooner or later it will and must lie resisted, 
BCcordiogly. Clearly, theretore, the presumption is against it. 

§6. To complete the suliject, it eliould be stated, 
Tbe preBiimption fartliei', that it 13 not necessarily or 
Botnecsiiasriry an alwajs flji advantagt, to liave the pre- 
vauuge. sumption on one's Bide in a debate. It 
may l«^d one to preautne too far, or to take his prem- 
kea ft* gr&Bted, without fully understanding tlieir 
gmnii^ or L)eiDg able to d^end them w^l. 
la Se great ehi-iytian argument, c. g. with the pre- 
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winiptibn on onr Eide, we take for frranted that tfio* 
.fiiitli, in which we have been educated, and whiclt* 
furiiitihes the grounda of onr argument, is well 
founded ; — and when a wily opponent calls them into- 
qne^tion, and' starts sharp object i<>us, we arc liable bf 
■be the victim of his wily go|>li)Htry - anid our igno- 
rance of the real and full grounds on which our prem- 
ises i-est, exposes ns to asRaiilt (roni oncsneptcd qnar- 
to:-8: — and then defeat on these, is liaWe to be con- 
strued as evidence of weakness, on other gionnds as- 
well. 

But this occasional and incidental disadvantage, i» 
Adviniags!) of the far moiC thuu made nii, by the eal[» 

preaumpuan. ^^d quict prcsumption on which wo 
rest secure; while such partial breaches in our ramr 
parts reveal weaknesses, which stimulate ua to re- 
contttraci and fortify, anew. It by no means Followa; 
that a fortress is worthU'ss, because a chance shot has 
told on some onprotected spot, — even though it sltonld. 
shatter a wall or dismount a gun This is the worst. 
Theattempt to turn the presumption against vbristiani- 
ty\oii the ground that it meets the arguiwnt in t' efortn 
ofi ohjictions, and is therefore by implicatioii tho 
toeaker jmrty, is purely and wholly fallacious. The 
fact that Christianity meets the argument in the form 
of objfcHont, is the simple result of its being now tho 
ostablii'hed opinion ; and the opponent haf. therefore, 
of necessity, the burden of proof. Thct it stan.ls- on 
the defensive, no more implies a presumption that it 
is the weaker party, than thi^t a man is so, who is 
A/tndant in a law suit. 

Tliore is one other appar«it disadvantage in stand- 
Apparent di)iiidT>Ptiig« or ing purely on the defensive, and 
the prMumption. Subject to attack fi-om every 
quarter, without the liberty of assault in return. 
Controversialists well know, that " a fool may ask a 
question, which ten wise men cannot answer." A. 
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man wlio is noceswii'ily and exclusively nn the defen- 
sive mav easily be thrust iutothe posi ion of holding 
opinions, involving not only difficulties, but difficul- 
ties which the farttiest reach of the human intellect 
cancot fully resiilve ; — opiniolis against wliicli anan- 
awerable olycctions rest. 

It may bn a p«rtk:lly ratiomt prncfdurP. to hold fast to 
opiiiioua agfainst whii^h evt^ nnanswerable diffioalt en he : be- 
cause, grent as niich tliffiuultiea may be. there muy b lur trmaier 
diffiuiiltii^ Still, aiiuiiist t>ie oppmiie, or coiilnidictnrf opininm. 
.And howtrvL-r Tulse a.dupparentlj inconsistent it may bR.tii hold 
qiinioiis a ain-t which niiiin*wefable otijections Me. «i* eannot 
ralinnuily abandnii such npiiiiona, except where Ibere are f>.-wer 
diOI:-iiltieii on th6 ntliel' sidb of the (thi-stion. 

The dilfiitalty of wniiprelienilinff and ret^oncilinK the paradoxe* 
of chriMCiatiii; iaalmnalinliiiiie: but it ismorf^rarmnHl to believe, 
DOtui^ilismriiliiiL' tli«»' diSicultini. because tile i-oiitredietnijr liy- 
DOthesi^, — rvqi'iirfnt; u«*ti> HCeonnt Oir tlie eRtvIs of chripiianity, 
suppugiii^ it 111 bt lulse. — ia'incomparUbl; mon; iiH-reiiilile Btitl. 
Tlie one m incomprvheniiible to' o.ip iiitelltKtuat ispacitr, the 
other ia bell^SiiilradicKn;, and thertPire wholly ini-redlhle W any 
intvllpctaj] >->iimciiy wliatevii'. Iterore j'ifldiri;; lo iht^ prewure 
»r objtcllons viv. L-uimut aiiiiwir, we shoutd'flrMt inquire wlielher 
there art- terft'r diffieultivs. i>n the oppiittite hypoilimis, Howrver 
oppsrenlty ti-i',ble ihi- piHitinn nwj be, *b sIhiO Id consent t« bold 
it, Diitil ire AW uiiutlier: aftaiiist whith' there lie fewer «r less 
fonnidable difficulties. > his course is tin- m<ire rational, where 
there are but two possible hypolheats or ttn>ni>itH of belief or of 
action, — whf re one of twt) Hiiii:'S' nroal bi-, tritfe :— and however 
(treat the diffieullles in ilrr way of i<ih> oT them ma; be, the dif- 
ficnltiee in the way of the oilier are still (rivuler. so aa to be in- 
ruperablt. aiid' therefore the hypoihests' involved, is wholly ia- 
eM.'dibte. 

-^ 

CHAPTER" vi; 

AltRA^OEMENT OF AltOUHENTS. 

§ 1. It was stated, when treaiiiiR of the difference 

between the process in instruction and conviction. — 

(lac to the presence or ab«ehec of prejudUx, in the 

itiind addressed, — that the convincing power of argtt- 

6* 
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mcnt, is not tAaolvie, but relative h the mind addressed : 
and that this relutiou, renders certain kinds of proofs, 
or classes or arguineiits, especially appropriate, to 
the proof ol'cerla n cunclusions. 'Ihis, again, deter- 
inioe^, not only tlic cliiss of arguments most effective 
for conviclioii. in thofie cases, but also, and for that 
reason, dctenniiie.-' equally the most effective order af 
ttrranB.ement. for ilnisc aigumetttit. 

§ 'I. To a mind entirely candid, s' d open to con--- 
Companitive weight viotion. not oiilv di> pmofs and ar- 

ui argiimcDt*. guinents come with greater weight 
on that account, but if aildrcs:ed to a mind pre-occu- 
pied with a prcviou.- judgment, they often fiiil to sup- 
pljaiiy gromid lor convicttou'.at all. Conviction, i» 
such cuses, is founded in reusonw wiiich owe their 
force, to the ^inie of tlic mind addressed. Minds 
open to conviction, i. e. — witliout }irejudice— wait only . 
to gee reasons for a judgment in order to he con-' 
vinced. in that ca-e the two great sources of con- 
viction, are l,.t e disci very of a cau,ie for the event ' 
or phenoineno; inqnostion; rendering then priori, or 
antecedent probubili y class of arguments, the most 
effective to induce convicliun ; — and 2, the aalhoHfy 
of parties in- wliose judgment we confide, as suffi- 
cient ground for helici ; — in tlie absence of reasons 
for that belief, falling: nithin onr own cognizance. 
From the limited reach of our personal means 
of knowledge, .the- coMVictions accepted on avthor-- 
ity, lonstitiittt, practically, by far the largest class - 
of our beriefs, in all matters of opinion : and in re- 
gard to matiers of fiot, falliDgoucside of the sphere 
of our owi , necessarily limited, es.|ierience, the most 
obvious and itvailuble recourse left us, is to call ia 
tesiimooy, having cognizance of such facts. 

In cases where the subject matter of conviction, - 
lies beyond the reach of jKisitive proof ou either of 
these grounds, — a priori, authority, or testimony,: — 
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tfift argument Trom -example, moroespmally, irUnJ ' 
example l>o fumiliai-oradmitLtid, will often snfBee, to ■ 
turn the scale of' a ddiibtiul coiivictioti — and that in 
cases where tiie " example" ia intended to illustrate " 
or make cleaV an 'a-pmri principle, as in psirablcp, 
fabIei;-or fi«titiou*esamp!cs, as well as in real exam- 
ples" lia^'iiig proTiug force, by reason of tlreir |»aral- 
lelism to some case already admitted. 

§i3. I4i determirting the ordtfr, or plan of'ail argu- 
ThFCB qaestioiis about mentative discourse, there are really ■ 
arungemcni. thrce quostioiis, which should come 
Qudcr consideration, viz : the question whether the 
argument as a whole, nhould precede the proposition^ 
or the proposition precede llie argument. 

2. The second concerns the order of arranging tbr 
arguments, relatively to eacli other : and — 

S.-' The third regards the place for the most effective 
disposition of whatever arguments may be demanded, 
ill the tony of re/ulatian, 

i. All these questions, however, involve ccscnlially 
the sijue principles of nrra.^gemetit ; depending, I on ' 
llw state of the mind addronsed ; and 2 on the nature 
ot'Hhe arguments ; — and especially as implicating the 
question ol their mutual retatiomt, and dependance on ■ 
each other. 

§ 5. In regard to the first of the- threo questioDu; - 
orSer of the propoai- involved in the arrangtmeiit or plan 

tian »nd ttie proof, of t],e discourse, viz. the question of 
the relative order of the proposition imd the proof, 
the state of the mind addressed, will lurnisli sucb 
guiding principles as lhe.-e. viz : 

1. The natural order of discourse, i. e. the order' 
s«toral most conducive to cleanicss, where there in 

order, ^q special objection to its adoptiom is to vtate' ' 
the proposition, or tr.ith to be prorcd, m ■ arfpancP, 
and then pi-oceed, in regular onk'r, to itrvestigatff 
aod array the- proofs. When the- mind addressed is ■ 
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Ranilid. iiiid open to conviction, as, — e. g. in matlic- 
Itiiiiica) iciisoning, — tliis order ix not oviy natural ami 
clear, line alsn thu order most eomniotdy pursued and 
most coiiiliii'i \': to conviction. If, on tlie other hand, 
tlierc is a lialiili'y lo prejudice, or disturbing, lilind- 
injr. pa.'fri-on, ii dilTcivtit. order itm\- Uo het er ; with a 
vidlv of securing a ciliuer and ni(<re linpartial judg- 

mc:.t. 

g6; Pi-ejndicc m!iy l)c excited 1-, simply on the 
(im.in(i'. at gmiiiid of novelty. We have seen before, 

i>(cJLd*ce. thjit tliol-e is «-!r-oftnd"iii reason. for a pnJ- 
stf'nption mriiin-ti'ii cntic(u*ioIi, merely on thcBCoreof 
1 Pir4d..x l"'""''''^- J' "'"y thPPefbre' 1 e nnwisc, in 
doiilitfii cases, to pi-ovoke'ortjn the alight' 
prejudice invoied in a pre'umptitm. 

2. X secoiidMii'ijeeti%-c irroandj which might prove 
. ,._ daruMfffiiif, if the proiiositicn were nut for- 

wurdiii advance, Id the liability to provoke 
indifference, on t'te grnmtd of Uf^imi^injkanee : and' 
thus fait to elicit; suHtcient intef^t to'efintire atten- 
tion. This, for obvious reasons, IB Btill more preju- 
dicial to t ic cffuct of oratory in conviction, than the 
prciuinpti'i;! .iir:iiri.it the truth of paradox. Indeed 
iienefli, of Hic IfiuXiswcy otf&T*Aos. to startle tM atten- 

paradi.s, (j,„j_ m^y so'far ontweigh the presumption 
ngaiujt i^a triiili, as to render it wise, for an orator 
to avail himself of "the novelty of a paradox, in 
awaking and sttiimlaiing the curiosity of the mind, 
addre^seiJ, ratlier than encounter the apathy and list- 
leasucpis, confcouca' upon indifference, to an inti^ifi- 
cant conclusion. Indeed th'. advanta^ of the para- 
dox, as & stimulus to cnriodity, may more than conuter 
balance the disadvantage of a prejudice, even stronger 
thiin that due to a mere preaumption against the 
truth of a paradox. It may even be beat for an orator, 
to spice his discourse with something of the antagon- 
ism of hostile argument, or passion, rather than risk' 
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an insipid dose of conviction, adLninistei-edloliicpalaK!; 
flf tndil&rcncf! or disgust. No absolute rule can be 
laid down, for determining between sucii que- lions. 
It is ttie province of skill, good sense, Jind expi-runce, 
on the part of tlio orator, to weigli tlic advantagea 
(rftlie one a;Tainst the-dts£wlv;int£^eaol' tlicotlior,and 
jttdge of tlieip BcftitiTe preponderance.. 

§ 7. In cases, therefore, wiiwe mere clenrruss is the 
Arransenient With a great end soiight, iuid th<:ie is no 

-Hew to e.e»nieM. prejudice Or passion to impede- coil' 
viction, tliat end will be best secured l>y a direct 
enunciation of the propoeiinlon or truth to be provcti, 
and tlieo proceecHng to array tlic arguments in their 
order. But where the enunciation of the projjoi^iiioui 
HI advance, would tend to roii;^ prejudice or pufisinn^ 
a diflferent order may be preferable, and even neces- 
sary, to induce coiivietien. 

SectjosIL— 0(/(^ of the Proposition and thf Pro^ 
— Three Mclhods of Btatittg the proposition. 
§1. There are tlirce several luctliods of sfolintr the 

Eropositi^n, with a view of obviating the projudicCr 
ahle to be excited by anolmoxious propo^^ition, viz r- 

lu By prodiiciug'the proofs first, and then deducing 
the proposition from them, inferentially, by way of 
conclusion, as flowing, necessarily, out of the argu- 
ment,- The speaker, by this meaiis, obviates the pre*- 
judiee of ait uuwelcoino- proposition, by ai'puming the 
character of an investigator. He thus disarm.^ the 
prejudice of the mind addressed, by revcalina the 
grounds of his conviction, and claiming nothing as 
proved, except in the immediate light of its own ne- 
cessary proofs. 

2' By the gradual statement of the proposition, 
only so far forth, as it is first proved : — instead of 
pntling tlie entire proposition forward, in its full ob- 
jectionable force, in. advauce of all arginnent. The 
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<jMbac; of tills device, supposes the readiness of the' 
mind addressed, to receive tlie conclusion, provided 
sufficient' grounds fur it, are tirst produced : and sup- 
poses, altto, that tiie prejudice in question arises from 
the cxisteucc of a presumption against it, grounded 
on other thtiu tbe proofs, which really underlie the 
true conclusion. 

I'his i^-fi' common device io jiopular eloquence, 
where the propositioh- is commoolj' divided, into ft 
series of resolutions; putting forthtlie principles in* 
Volvcd in the conclusion, in divided form, and pre- 
renting thOargnmrnt for eacli principle, apart, until 
the entire proposition becomes irresistable, as a eon- 
clusum or summing up of the scries; — the ultimate 
l»earing of the a''gument, not being :ully seen, till its 
t'orce has first become resistless. 

3- The prejudice due to a counter presumption, or 
passion, may sometimes be happily cirewnivented, by 
stating the proposition clearly in advance, but waiv- 
ing any cxpressioA-of opinion on it, till tbe argument 
Hliatl have been fairly canvaseedt 

It slio.iild be noted, however, ihala deflator nmj ee6m Uiburifi 
P^S"'S /"■''/y 'o "t argument, when lie is only dialing tli«t ar- 
^iiiuiit fairly. WHiviirg tlie question ot a reply, Tiir tlie prea- 
mt, he prt>ceed8 to aMane. ihut tb« argument' ii> fairly dUpoaeJ 
tff; aud then adniitl; forgets to resunie the rerrilBlion. 

On the iitber hund. a Bophisticul device w sometime- plMaibiy 
sttenipteil, in refululioo of this mode ol' ar(tiinient, hy reprMeot- 
In;^ tile mere waiving of a qufslion, oa r giving up or tlw propo- 
wtion, as if it wvre incapable of ptoof. 

'I'll avoid abusi:^ of this description, the beat remedy, ia ■ 
cle^r, explicii Blaiement of thereat diaipn'of the orator, itittf- 
a cautiou. or a prolest if necessary, agaiiiat any sucb abuae in tbff 
intcrfsi of aopjjistry. 

The importance of a well considered mode of state-' 
Importance ot tbe meui of tlie propdSitiou. involving a» 
!n«ieof.uieiueiit. jt joes the plan, or order of the dis- 
^'(ission, is scarcely lesj influential, than the selection 
and maiBbalting of- the argiiments tbecnseli^, — &aS 
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iaieed inrolTes the latter. — in ensuring tbe convie- 
tion of the mind addressed. 

Take, for emniple, ilie iii'giiment from miracles, iu support of 
the evidences of cliristiBriity. 

A miracle is defined lo lio & traspcnsion of nome Ian' of nature. 
n^s^t.,^^^t, ''''•* vt:rj .definition raises » presumption against 

^ miX ">« '^"«f of * °''™'='^' '""'''''(f " "'■^ °"'? ''^ 
probiible. b^t nnnataral. and thus tending to raise 
the strongest possible presumption, against a conviction of tb« 
tratli of .Christianity, insteud of an argument in its favor. Th« 
fWcer Ilie qiiracle, tbe stronger the prejudice and the niore dif. 
flcDJt or credibtliiy. It is impossible to conceive anything more 
improbable, and therefore n)ore incredible, than the raising of a 
dead man to life without an object. If now we introdnce a new 
element of belief, and define a miracle to Iw a suspension »f som« 
law of uatu re, with ikt view of autlunlicating a divine revelation ,- 
we sliil't tbe grou' d ot our argament and now have only to cs- 
tabliab Jht wiUHit^ of tuch a revelation. In ordtr to njiut the 
presumption against miracles, and refute the ['r^udice acaiust 
them on the score of their improbability, or umiaturalness- 
However improbiibic or incredible the raising of a deail man to 
life without an object, might be, yet to prove a divine rtvelation, 
it bcciimes highly probable ; because it is the best, if not the only 
way In autbentivate a divine ntiasion. Till such a necessity is 
firgi maiie out, scarcely anv nr^nojeut can avail, agaiiiiil the tm- 
probabHtii/ of a miracle : bat when it is made iiui. and the pre- 
•iimptiuu is 4hus rebutted, it becomes a simple qucation, for tes- 
timany lo decide. 

'Ilie question between a genuine and a false miracle, — between 
the raising of Lazarus, and the turning or tipping 
"^Iraclea "'' 'ables.— resolves itself into a question touchinit 
the form of Iht propotttion, as di-tiTmin^d by 
/fair refpeclive ohjtclt. The oMect of the one is iiisi^ntScant and 
frivolous, and often attended by contradictory indicMlions. Tt 
u impossible to jricid up our convictions, to the truth uf what i« 
objectless and con trB,dic lory, or absurd, as well as a ai st uni- 
versal experiwce. It would be irrational to do so. 1'he object 
of the other, on the contrary, is to acliievc the highest, and most 
eomm^itdiog of all faaman results, and the most l>ctii-fii.-ent and 
necessary of all human objects. 

On tbe other band, it is easy to g<:e how an opponent who has 
tbe chiiicc of his proposition, and plan of iirgunient, may Hrgu9 
hllsdously, mainly bv the einploymeut of 3, d^-'fcut order cf 
M^umeat like the following : 
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falUcy due lo 1- Miracles orp, conressedlj, abslraclly con- 

arrangemeut. BidiTcd,— imprnfcai/e. 

'2. Tlio necessit; or b divine revelation, a uot Eufficicnt to 
,|inive that such a one has bn'ii giveo- 

.3. Miriiclcfl beiiijr tlie nio»t unrwrural thiiiff cnnceiviiblc. nrc 
■Iso the m'mt Incredible. Ti) the llglit of nil liumuii I'XfMtrieiici'. 
it is fur ni'irc pruliable that testimony should be Tulae. than tliul 
B miracle slmuld be trie. And befideg it is, at thi- best,H cnse or 
teslimmiy ugjiiist testimony : — the te«timiiny of onit'ci'Sul Imniiin 
experleii<;e, ajcuinst the toatimony of a fen seli-ctcd. wl^ll itilen- 
■tioDei). hot enthusi.istic devotei'S of the Bystem, nii bpliuif of 
which llie highest of all contmable human iLutresla lire slaked. 



.Section llL^Order of Argum.ent», relaiiviiy to each 
^r- other. 

There areiwo principles, or pronnds, ns we ti vc 
7<ro principle!) of Seen, for the arraiiKeiiierit of arguiijcnts 
am>:iH«meDi. relati'vely to euch other, vis: I, the 
state of the mind a di-cs!*cd, — especially in rofetence 
to the question of its openness to convictioi' on the 
one hand, or the esistence of prejudice on the other : 
and 2, the natnre of the ar^iinieuis as implicating 
the question of their mulaul dependence: — the com- 
bined force of a chain of wgwment, requiring as te 
give the prioiity to those, which are, in any way, 
tributary to the force of others, or are prCisupposed 
by them. 

We have before seen, that the question of the pres- 
ence or absence of prejudice in the mind addressed, 
will materially affect the class of arguments, most 
effective for conviction ; and also the wliole conduct 
and spirit, as well as the order of the arfrunients, 
most likely to induce conviction. The farther prin- 
ciple to which we now refer, regards, mainly, the 
comparative strength of the several arguments. 

If we regard this principi& explosively, the order 

cumiictic most conducive to the conclustveuess of argu- 

order, ments, would be the climactic; — tieginning 

with the Weaker, and advancing constantly to iIm 
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stronger. Tbe order, in tliia case, symbolizes tli* 
law of iDCreaBiDg force, and suggests the probability 
of tbe ulterior conclusiveness of the argument, in the 
aggregate, as a natural result of the law. 

If the mind addressed, however, be preoccupied with 
prejudices, or if the first necessity be, to overcome a pre- 
judice, and secure animpartial hearing, to put forward 
afeebleargument at the first, would be to foment pre- 
judice, if not provoke contempt. And as it is epsential 
to convictioD, to secure a respectful, atten- 
s<- j-yg^ ^^^ j^g J.JJJ, j^g possible, a candid hear- 
ing, it is better to put forward _fiTst an argument of 
sufficient force, to command attention and respect; 
and then, if there are weaker arguments-in confirma- 
tion, they will receive a juster consideration, and 
carry with them a truer force. 

If the effect of this order should be, to exbaust the 
s'.rons^r arguments iu support of a conclusion, and 
thus necessitate an anti-climax, iu the arrangement, — 
naturally suggestive of a deciintnfe force in the array 
of arguments, and so leaving a prejudicial impressioa 
on the mind addressed, — it has been plausibly suggest- 
ed that such impression might be avoided by a reciipiln- 
lation of IheargnmentH in the inverse order : the ef- 
fect of which, of course, would be, to secure the double 
force of the strongest arguments, both lirst and last. 
§2. But tlio order of aiguments, delcrmiiied by 
Ofiierof da- ihcir relative force, is quite subordinate to 
pendflnce. t|,e considerations of arrangement, spring- 
ing out of the nature and dependance of the several 
classes, in relation to each other. 
Bates for ar- The following are the rules determined 
rangement. |jy j^ regard to this principle of arrange- 
icent, viz : 

1. Intrinsic or an-dyti^: proofg, tkouid take preKdenee 
ff alt others. 
It is in the nature of this method of proof, that it 
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^ontfiiipa fin analysis iind espositioa of tlic terma of 
the propoaition. Whatever may be the nature and 
class of the subsequent arguments, such an analysis 
and exposition cannot fail to be tributary, ^s wall as 
introductory, to their augmented force. 

2, A PiiiOBi arguments, should take precedence of 
signs and examples. 

The ground nf tijia rule, is also plain ; viz. — lliat a priori ar- 
guments, iD tbeir n&ture, tend to account for the conduiion, aaA 
to tend to make it probable,—!, e, they assign a reason for the 
csiateDce of the aynal iu question, as well &b a ground for our 
believing its ejiistence. Alter we hate thos seen the anterior 
probabilily of the event in (jueation, other arguments going to 
prove its actnal esiatenoe, as o laatter of fact, come with far 
greater proving force. We believe intnitiTely, — i. e. bj a law 
of our reasoo,^wliatever is in accordance with nature. Whea 
we speak ot anything as being unnataral, wo mean that it ia 
against ualuie ; 1. e. either X wilnoat any obvions causal agency ; — 
or 2 agaitut the settled law of the causal relation ; and then the 
fiindamenlal law of human thought, forbids us to believe it. So 
also, if wo do not peroeijVo a cause, or any evidence of the exist- 
ence of a cause we call a thing iijyw«io-./e; — and while wb m^y 
not absolutely refuse to believe, it yet requires far stronger e,vj- 
deoce to ensure conviction, (hau if, ia Ilie light t^ ji^.a priori 
argument, the event in question had been previously .rendered 
ptobable. 

Even the most positive forma of proof, receive a 
Effect of a priori grc^tt fttignjentatjon of force, by this 

argumeQi. meai^s. In tlie case of a man charged 
with bribery or ^^laehood, e. g. one witness, after " an 
(I jor'on ar^mcn*, going to cstablisli bad character, 
would be more convincing lh?n m.any witnesses before, 
—and especially if there were evidences of previous 
good character. It meets the suspicion of mistafee, al- 
ways theoretically possible, by first calling jnto ques- 
tion the character of the criminal, and thus giving the 
lull force of unquesttioned testimony, in cmifirmalwn of 
the anterior probability of a bad man taking a bribe, 
or ottering a falsehood. 

However positive (he sigif, \a proof of an eycut, there i| 
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a] Ways' ab advantage in accouTting for a ikiag vfhlcVKw evi- 
dence ; because it excludes Ike suipicion of taittake, — and ibis, it' 
is'lie nature of the a priori argument, to do. Thit arffumerit',- 
of itssif, does not establish a eonclusjou, especially if the subject 
matter of the conclusion 19 only moral or probable truth : but it 
eommaoda attention to the other fontiS of proof; and tliese, 
coming after, are in the nature fit cohcarrent proof, aod hence 
their force is greatly augm^tlted. 

§■3. In the-case of argument from example, there" 
Xmrneement of ftf)^- are three possible sottl-ces of doubt ; 
mentTrom example. 1 ftg to the truth of the example as a 
matter of fact. 2, as to the truth of the analogy be- 
tween the two cases:— or in other words if true, 
might not the case argued from, be the exception, and 
not the law ; and 3, if the cause or law be ascertained, 
is it certainly unimpeded, and in force, in the case 
argued to. The value of theargumeot from example, 
lieS in proving" that the cause or law is actual and 

Serative, as well as in the nature of a true cause.- 
ence the augmented force in conviction, of blending 
an "a priori" argument, with an example in illustra- 
tion and proof of these several questions. 

At the same time it is important to state clearly 
Rtiftrence between ex- the purpose, for which the analogy 

plaining and proving, or example is employed, in such a 
case : because a very sufficient explanation, if the event 
were admitted, is often a very weak argument, where 
the fact is yet unproved. Jfen Bometimea fallacious- 
ly, and eometiraes ignorantly, suppose themselves to 
be proving a conclusion, when they are only explain-; 
ing that conclusion, supposing it to be already suffi- 
ciently in evidence. 

§ 4. If, besides " a priori" argument, there should 
Arrangement of teati. be testimony and example both, the 

monj and example, natural Order of the exom^fe, would' 
be a/"(e?" Jo(A the other forms of argument; because 
it is obly in the nature of concurrent confirmation. 
As such, it has often great and even conclusive force ; 
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^iat without the otlier proofs preceding, it has little 
or none. 

At Ihe trial of a nroman on the charge or having nnitleml 
licr husband, the atlorney-genera) for tlie commonwealth, asked 

the jury for her conTJclioii, — among other grounds — 1, because 
fibe had an interest in his dealh as the lenal he[r to his raiate, 
nnd^ the flllegatioR set up, that she was his iridow, as the re- 
salt of a clandestine marriage. 2. Oa the ground of circumstan- 
tial and negative teslimon;, going to convict her of complieity 
ivith another part;, having with her, a joint interest in his death. 
'"'..The attempt mas made to show that she bad jioisoned lier 
former husband, for. a consideration, less than one sixth part aa 
great sa the pecuntary interest at stake, in the present case. For 
reason* implied in what has been already said, the most forcible 
arrangement of tb*8e argoments would pluce,^rj(, the a pnoi'i ar- 
g-j/wient, going to prove a sufficient interest in ihe death ef ilie 
victim ; 2, whatever tesUmony was available, io confirmaiion of. 
the murder as a matt or of fact, and tbe complicity of parties 
having a joint interest in the murder ; and 3 tbe example, of a 
previous murder for similar, bat far less inducement ;^a8 going 
to show that tbe eau% alleged io the a priori argument was a 
true, Euffieient and unimpeded cause, from which, bya seltletl' 
I.iw of intuitive belief wc cannot bnt eapect a similar result, a> 
fortiori, from the operation of similar but stronger causes. 

T^e valne of tbC concurrent confirmation of " the 
example," lies in resolving any doubt as to the reality, 
and cfiBciflBcy, of the cause, and especially in proving 
that the ordinary iiiTpedimentP of conacience, and the 
fear of consequences, were not suflffcient to hinder the 
natural offect fi'om flowing, from the causes tending. 
to produce them. This was proved by the effect actur. 
ally following from the cause, in the former case. 



CHAPTER Til. 

Refutation. 

1 1. The remaining question, under the head of 
arranKCiKcnt, regards the most effective disposition , 

of arguments desigjied for refutation. 
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^^rTlie neceSSUj for refutatim growfl out of that 
Kecessity of law of the ratiooal mind, which, forbids the 
fefutatton, gimultaneooB acc^tancg o£ contradictory 
pfopoSttionB. Bo long, therefore, aa one judgment 
holds po^aession of the mind, it is impossible to in- 
duce a contradictory or incompatible one : aud hence^ 
in such a case, the neoessity of refutation, prior to 
conviction. As the necessity of refutation Bupposea 
an adverse judgment, and that, again, tuppofle* ad- 
verge arguments or proofs, the natural place for the 
refutation of such arguments, would seem to be, at 
the commencement of the oppoBiog argument. 

Bat as we have seeu before, — in the question of 
the arrangement of the tn'Opusition with reference to 
the argument, as well' us in the question of the ar- 
rangement of the arguments with reference to each 
other — there is a svbjedive ground, which goes to 
modify the question oi the order most effective for 
the purpose. And tliis is even more true in the case 
of refutation, than we have found it, in the case of 
direct a^ument. 

§ 3, We have seen before, that there may be not 
KeTdtatioD when ouly plausible, but valid arguments, on 

annecesBBry. both sides of a qucstion. It is not, 
therefore, every plausible, nor even every vdid arga- 
gnment, that demands a refutation. It is only such 
arguments as are in* the nature of objections — i.e. 
such as are iQcompatibIe*with,^the acceptance of the 
conclusion, which the speaker is aiming to establish, 
vhich it is worth while to refute, at all. If the op- 
posing argument is not incompatible with the convic- 
tion of the mind addressed ; or, if the speaker can 
rely upon his own argument to carry conviction to 
the mind addressed, despite the force of the oppos- 
sing argument, it is unnecessary, and may be unwise, 
to call attention, or give consequence, to that argu- 
ment, by any formal refutation, and especially at the 
7* 
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comtofincoinent of the discourse. It often .■Iiai4>9n9 
that the result' of such formal refutation, is to aug- 
ment, by its seeming inadequacy, in the jijdgnreHtM 
tbo mind addressed, the force of the objections sought 
to be refuted : and -which would otlierwise, perhaps, 
have yielded, to the greater force of the direct argu< 
mont alone. 

§ 4. But snpposing a formal refutation to be deemed 
Place fcr advisable or even necessary, it may, still be 
rerutstira. inexpedient to give it so much pro.nine-nce, 
as to place it iu the foren'ont of the direct argumcat. 
Tbe general principle in the arrangement of the refu- 
tation, is to place it ■where it will be most efficient in 
allaying prejndice, and getting a candid hearing for 
TOur argument ; and at the Bame time, give it the 
)east apparent consequence. This may sometimes re- 
quire it to be placed al the beginning, by way of an- 
ticipation ; sometimes at the end, by way of confirm- 
ation. 

Th& earnestness of refutution, csp^ially if it be- 
Too carneat trays a waut of candor in the handling,- 
refutatioD. may have something of the effect of the 
negative testimony of adversaries, and is liable to be. 
construed, as an unwilling expression of opinion, that 
the argument in opposition is" so formidable, as to de- 
mand a desperate, or even a dishonest resort, in order 
to its refutation. And besides, there is nothing more 
unfriendly to conviction or persuasion, than an ap; 
pearance, or even a suspicion, of unfairness. 

But on the other hand, where you can anticipate 
AdTintage of carl; an Opponent's arguments, it often has 
refuwtion,, ^j, annihilating effect, to refute them 
beforehand. It is like taking bread out a hungry 
man's mouth, and fVlUhg it with stones. An argu- 
ment which might have seemed imposing, jnakes a 
sorry ligure, when it comes halting along, after you 
haye fainy cut his sinews. And besides, especially 
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where lire objections ^ie outside of jonr eo^tcmplate(^ 
course of argument, and are lieble to preiodicc the 
hearing of it, they titiould be answered at the cori'' 
meucement ; taking merely the precaution, toreBOrTC 
if possible, a concluBive view of jone case for the 
close; or else to recapitolate the direct ailment 
alroadjf put. 

IJ^ however, the direct ai^meut mna parallel Tritb, 
VhiKu -ut- be or crosfiiei -the track of the ailment in 
nurtpooed. opposition, it may Iw best to postpoBc 
the refutation, and to meet the oli^tions as they come' 
up for direct iliscussiou ; nnles^ the effect of the delay 
is deemed too prejudicial. The pettlement of hucIi 
qaeslioQs must be left 1 ;rgely to the skill and discre- 
tion of the orator ; depending, as they do, on cir- 
cumstances, which vary indefinitely in experience; 
and for which, theroftwc/iitt absolute, or iny-arioble' 
rules can be giyen. - 

'A 
Section IL— JtfrtAwto of Reflation. 

Ttto modM or % 1- There are two methods of refuta- 
refquiion. jion :— tiie direct, and the indirect. 

§ 2."Dipect refutation,- consists- io Rnawerifig 
Rationale of direct tlie ' argumcBtS"On>^ieli a- conclusion 

wtiitatioD. rests. As the validity of all argument 
rests on li the truth of ■both the premises, and 2, the 
coiTectness of the logic involved in its constmction, it 
isobvious that'an argument may also be directly refuted 
Tiro modes of in two wavs : — viz. 1 by disproving 
refotatiim. either of the premises, or 2 — granting the 
truth of the premises, — by exposing the nasoundness of 
its logic : or, — iu other words, — granting 'the truth 
of the premises, and then showing that from some 
logical fault, in the argument, the conclnsion does 
not follow. As the premises of argument rest ulti- 
mately, upon either self evident or intuitive trn'he, 
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itm mfettodt ot «r fecta m evidence, it^e clear that Iher 
dlrtct rer>t>tioii. nany. be called in qneatJOD, in refereoce 
to either of tlieee gftiVnda : and farther, that this may 
be done fithor by dWeCt, or i&ifirfet reasoning : — i. 
e. either, by showing directly, that one or other of the 
premises is at fault, in either of these ways ; or, indi- 
realy, by proving its contradictory. This nmy bo 
done by Bhowinr that, if true, it would lead to a con- 
clusion that is either absurd, or one not admitted by 
the opposing party. No matter what the mode of 
a^nment adopted may be, if its object is to call in 
question either of' the ^^mieea, it cIms^ with direct 
refutation. 

It sboiitd be noted that if one pPemiai of on afffiimeDt be 
rJlae, Uie couclusion la necestarjly invalid ; white if both prem- 
isea be fulse, tfae coDclaaion maj yet be trje : becanae it ia cOU- 
ceirable that the fault of one premise mty be corrected bj a cor- 
responding tftUlt of the other, ao that while the argument ia 
faulty, the cODdnsioa maj, ncTertheleas, be trne. 

§ 3. But 2, besides the direct refutation of an ar" 
Second jaethod of gument, by the overlhrtrw of out of it» 
direct retuixion. premises, — whether by direct or iudi* 
reet reasoning, — an ailment may also be refuted, 
directly, by denying the Ic^cal character of 'tHe'reaa- 
oning: i. c. by denying ils conformity with' tSt!' ra- 
tional laws of the human mind in thought. 

It deserves to be remarked, however, than an opponeot in 
M>inatiniea,'roallj, objecting lo the premiM of an argameDt, when 
he aeems to be'fitfdluf fault with ita logic. If, Tor example, air 
tspikmeat snje, — 1 admit joaT principle, bat deny Uiat ;onr evo- 
cfusion followa,— it will commoDly be found, that be ia objecting, 
— not CLS it might aeem to the logiu of the arEninent,~bat either 
to the minor premiss ; or to the guppr'sscd premiss of an entbv- 
menie. The word prindpli, ii popular]; used to' denote the 
m^or premua of a lyllogism. 

§4. The second metJAd of refutation — the indi- 

ladtrect re. rect — conslsts in e»t<Mi»Ainf; the cojUradicto- 

tutawon. fy t(j jijg conclusion to be refuted. There 

are cases where one cannot impeach either the prcm- 
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ises orthe logio of an argument, directly, Ijccanso Iio 

has no counter proof, directly to tlic point. If, how 

ever, he Rliould have it in his power ta 

raionae. ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ Other conclusioH, whicli IS 
contradictory or incompatible with the -conclusion 
in question, the refutation is equally complete ; be- 
cause contradictory propositions cannot bo^li be true. 

'I'he proof of nn alibii — e. g. ns weihaie alreodj liad occasion 
to say, — mtj be aa complete a refulaliuD, aa the most direct tcs- 
tlmaay conlil mike it. 

§3. The Taiiie of this mode of refCitutionlies ia 
the lact that it subserves its purpose, iWicre 
from ignorance, or accidental difficulty in-. 
obtaining; proof, no oHi'er form of refutation is prac- 
ticable. 

The indirect mode of reasoning, — consisting in the 
proof of a contradictory proposition, — may, as we- 
liave seen already,— he used to overtiirow a premiss : 
— thus rendering it, however, a case of direct refuta- 
tion, bymeans- of indirect reasoning. It is only when 
it is applied io -the overthrow of the condimion, that 
it constitutes indirect rtfiifation. When applied to 
the premiss of an argument, tiiis form of refutation" 
consists, — in common, parlance, — in showing that the 
argument proves too mueh:~\. e. it proves that the 
refuted premiss, would, if true, prove something else, 
\^ich is cither absurd, or not admitted by the other 
party, to the debate. 

§6'. There a^e■a^so,■ho^^eve^, two firms of indirect' 
T»-o modes of indi- rff utat ton— -reiatation of the eonclu- 

rect r6fQtBti'>Q. Eion by proving its contradictory— 
which are very different in their effects; — ^according ■ 
03 the refutation is aerious, or ironical: each of these 
forms having advantages and disadvantages peculiar 
to itself. 

§ 7. In the first place, a conclusion, as well as a 
pitmi**, — as we har». already seen — may. be Tcfiited ' 
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Ity showing that if true, it would lead, equatty and 
liy the same logic, to some analogous coneliisidfi, di- 
rectly iu conflict with the Icnown conviciions of the' 
oppoDcnt, or the awdience. There is no kiudof^ ar-" 
!f«racnt whicli so confound^ a man, as thaftfnicfi the 
logicians call, the argumeDt"«d ho7ninem.'' It if 
not o;.Iy a refutation, but a refutation out of hW own' 
mout'i. It makes him either ignorant, or dJsiionest- 
Thc chief advonhiges of ihis method are 1, that tho 
\.ivjiit!iKe' of iniii- fiilsity of tlic cOncluBion is made mfeto' 
i-cft refrtiitinn wiien palpable ; cSpeCially tOTflo^iWmTnds. 
Berioiis. Jj requires some culture to enablffart 

audience to apprehend the logical fallacy of false, 
reasoning: but every one, even withOOt such traJii-' 
ihtjfj-may be It;d to- reject a conclusion as absurd,' or 
cOntradirtory to his own convictions-, even though h(E 
may not see the faults of its logic.- 

2. It damages theopponetit; ps well as refutes, the 
nrgumcnt; by showing him to bo unworthy of co'iji-' 
limee, as a logician, although the audience may not 
have logical knowledge enough, to detect the ground 
of the fallacy. 

Tlio chief danger, ill Ibe use of lliis mode of refutRtion, is, lliat 
^ it may Tiidiii^a a suspiciub of unfainiesg, just because 

ujngera. ^|. j,^ admiiging f»ree. An (ludicnci! may suipecVviti^- 
fftwnc3',«ven thiijgh tliHy mSy not !>0 abte to dtUcV it. The 
lianccr i^l all llie greater, in proportion to thcii ivgnrd for, anil 
confidence in, ilie rel'uti'd party. What is made to seem absurd- 
to them, tliey cannot believe can 1m! fair, tu e. respectable oppo - 

§'8. But, in'the second place,' tlfis mOde of refuta-' 
Indirect refiitatiiiB'tion, may be rendered irontea/, if, in- 

when ironical, gfcad of hoMiug tlio analogous con- 
cfuaion, whi-h the same principles would establisli to 
bo absurd, and seriously rgocting it, an orator or 
author, should professes to acceipl the ab»br.i concfu- 
iio'i,-and, on the strength of it, go oft to prove' the- 
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facts of history or the phenomena of nature, to 1»c 
o ther than they are. 

§ Q. The peculiar advantages of tliia form of refii- 
^draptrgesof iroa-iation, are 1, that it turns the refuted 
,kai rcfination. argument into a jest, — a piece of soph- 
istry got up, seemingly, in sport. 2. It makes the re- 
futed argument not only absurd, but ridiculous : and 
thus confounds the opponent, as well as refutes iiis 
argumcuts. 

§10. But on the other hand, the .dangers are, 1, 
DiaadyuniaBea ani dan- that the refutation IS liable to be 
gere uf iroiiy. regarded, as a mere "jm d'esprit," 
or a joke ; instead of a conclusive refutation. 2. If 
jt should be very complete, it may even be accepted 
.and believed as serious, instead of being regarded as 
bald and grotesque absurdity.* 3. The conclusions, 
jf thus accepted as true, may be turned to the account 
of effective argument in favor, instead of redounding, 
.03 ridicule, to tlie discredit, of the refuted party- 

rAe nflJBW o/" jjflrtiej, e. g.— whether in the polliicar or.reli- 
gioas world, hare, nearly all of them oriKinated, in this aort of 
ironical aarcasm ; and have been firat accepted aa descriptive 
and characteristic of the party, and tiien, afterwards, they be- 
come argumeota for the faith and adhesion of lis members. It 
rm. vii L r coiitiot be doubted thot tha words •' democrat," 
nktimmcs' " *'''S'" " ''beral," " conservative," " unitari- 
an," '■ methodist," &c., liave been mighty argu- 
ments in determining the .convictions of millions ; thoiish origi- 
nally i^ven ill sarcastic scorn, aa a spcclea of reductio ad absurdum. 
Id order to adhere ut all, nick-names must always be descriptive rf 
and then these descriptive nick -names, growio^ out of toe very 
peculiarities which gave them birth ac^ power in saciolj-, become 

* I'erhsps one of the mint Ingeaiona specimens of this form ofrcfuta- 
tioL, ever oonntruutcd. is a paaiplilet. by Archbishop Whalely, profess- 
iag to disprove the hlHtnricAl existence of Napoleon, on the pniii^iptcK 
employed b; the Deists, to disprove the life and miracles of iChriat. 
It a aald, that the author waa uftea congratulated on his auccesa, in 
.riddins the world of the extraordinary h^lucination, growing out of |i 
joere mythical penianag«. 

t Hence College nlck-uames. — cammoDly dcseriiitive of «onie salteii^ 

fioint oi cbancter. — are a^t, like an apothecary 'h labels to adhuie a 
ong u the Jar lut», to wltichthey are efflsed- 
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arguments for tlie vilal adhesion of olhers, as well as the origi- 
ual members of Ihe party. 

4. This form of refiitatJOD applied to sacred things, is liable 
to hurt the feelings of serious people, by its merci- 
^''^ny less,— howei-er just,— exposure of the absurdity of 
thecoiiclusloDS lietd up to ridicule ; while yet they 
may be held by persons deaervlag of respect for their goodness. 
This 13 sometimes a serious grievance, and scandal ; tieuause, uti- 
fbrtooately, "good men are not always wise." 

§ n. Indirect refutation — the proof of the contra- 
Conclnsircness of in- clictory, — 18 tliG most conclusive form 
direct refQtation. of reftttation ; thougli tiie direct,— 
consisting in a refutation of a conclusion by refuting 
the arguments, — ig 'by far the most commou, and ia 
popularly regarded as the normal, if not the onl^ 
legitimate refutation. 

Sbctios III^Fallaeious Refutation. 

§ 1. Perhaps the most common form of fallaciouss 
F^iiiaciea iu refutation, consists in asEuraing one or 
■ rsfuttttion. otlicr of two things to hL'.ve been necessa- 
ry, and refuting the argument against one, by setting 
it in favorable contraft with the other. 

A Prenclimai), e. g, meets the argumect agiiinst the election 
of lyjnis Napoleon, awl even glories in the absolutism of the 
empire, by reason of the resulting peace and order, so necessary 
to the material and industrial prosperity of France. A mau as- 
sailed for 3. vice of oharac'er, In hia person nr his country, re- 
futes the charge, with all complacency, by alalming nredii for u 
corresponding and overruling virtue. The reply to Eocb falla- 
cioua ref«l«tion may be put into the language of the Savior — 
",Tbesc ought yc to have done, and not have left the other ua- 

'1. Another fallacy, to be guarded against, in tbensc 
of refutation, lies in the assumption, that a refutation of 
the arguments supporting a conclusion, is necessarily 
a refutation of the conclusion. 

The true force of a refutation consists in set- 
True force of a ting aside the arguments refuted: except 
retuifttion. go far gg thcrc is fair ground f9r the pre- 
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sumptioa, that the conclusion itself tas no other 
ground than the arguments alleged in its support : — 
an implication seldom warranted in fact, and never 
valid in theory. 

Tbe refiitatioD e. g. of the " a priori argument" in proof of 
tbe probable occurrence of an equinoctial storm, does not dis- 
prove the probable occurrence of a storm at that period, ground- 
eiontke ordinary experience of men : — nor does the refutation 
of the masim that " FioneBfy is the best policy," set aside the true 
argument in behalf of honesty, in (he view of a man of high re- 
ligious principles. At tbe same time it may be fairly presumed, 
in all Ordinary cases, that a man's convictions rest on the true,' 
as well as the strongest e.'jistiiig argutneots : and the refutation 
of those arguments, would, in that case, rationally carry with it a 
refutalion of Ihe conclusion also. 

§ 14. A refutation is most complete, when you are 
Most sBiisfacio- able, not only to prove that the opposing 

ry refutation, argument Js erroneous, but also to show 
how the error originated. Ther« is a peculiar satis- 
faction in this ; because it ckars away every ground 
for lurliing suspicion, that after all there may be some 
mistake. It is like not only finding stolen goods 
upon the person of a thief, but tracking him in every 
step, from the spot where he stole them. 



PART II.— PERSUASION. 

CHAPTER I. 

Arialysis of the Process. 

1 1. We have already defined the distinction lie- 
tween conviction and persuasion* t^the former being 
an effect upon the understanding, the latter an effect 
upon the will. We have also seen that persuasion may 
contemplate two distinct results: the first, a -per- 

'Svech. 1,51, p. 3, 
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.mintnt effect on tlie will .or cliaracfer: and the 
second only a temporuTy influence, in determining 
the acts or conduct of the parties addressed. In 
either case, and in all its applications, persuasion is, 
the art of influencing the wiU. 

^e thus find ourselves in the domain of ethics t: 
Perana^oa both because the process contemplated is 
etbicBi. designed to eflect a cliange of character or 
conduct, and because the agents of that cliange are 
the active principles and powers, involving of necessity, 
questions of the affections_^and th£ wUl ; — i. c. ques- 
tions of right and wron^^ "Besides its ethical or 
moral character, persuasion difi'ers from philosophy 
and literature in having an outward end, viz:— .tm 
effect upon the character or conduct of men ; — and 
■which, therefore, for that reason also, gives moral 
character to its processes. 

/l\Vhile persuasion is thus clearly distinguishable 
from conviction, in. tjieory, it is not less distinct in 
experience and fact. 

§2, While the understanding in conviction, holds 
Eeution of conviction an intimate relalion to the will in 
to persuasion. persuasion, it is yet notorious, fha^ 
men often fail, or refuse to act, wb^n convinced : and, 
on the other hand, do act, without, and even against 
their convictions. It is ti;nc, however, notwithstand- 
rersoaaion in what ing, that men arc vioral, as well as ra- 
scDse moral. tional beings, and though damaged in 
his moral nature, and so rendered abnormal in his 
grounds of action, man possesses still, a moral con- 
stitution, and acts on moral grounds. It is not meant 
of course that he always acts right: — that would 
suppose him to be not only a moral, but a holy, being. 
Men are moral lieings in the sense of acting freely, 
and of choice, and in view of motives, springing out of 

t See Eloqcenie a virtue : otOntlinesof a Systematic HItetotic, by 
Dr. Pranoia Tijereiniii, tranalated by W. G. T. Slicdd. 
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their moral natnre, and subject therefore to influence, 
from the moral character of men. The will of men 

Bhetorio a ia, therefore, under the dominion of their 
motaiart. xaQpa_\ sentiments : and is good or bad ac- 
c6rdlD^ as those aentimeiita,—i. e. their character, — 
is good or bad. To control the will, is one end of 
conyictioa : and so far as conviction has control of 
the will either as regards its temporary or permanent 
— its transient or static — condition, it falls within the 
domain of rhetoric, to determine, 1, the lams which' 
rnle in the process of persuasion ; and 2, to deter- 
mine the art ; — i. e. principles, — or rules, applicable, 
in given circumstances, to the art of rhetoric, in per- 
suasion.. 

§3.;,[n the i^ythological analysis of persuasion, 
ODDditiong neoBBsary there are two conditions presup- 
to perentoioil. poggd in the control of the will : 
viz 1, that the end proposed as the ground or motive 
of the action, should be desirable : — and 2 that the' 
meaTis proposed for its attainment, should seem to be 
eondudve to the end. 

In the exposition of the moral power of motives, it 
Satnra and power is not unusual to Say that the first re- 
ofmoUvea. quigite, is, that the end mnst seem to' 
be a"ffeod," in order to become a motive. But in the ' 
abnormal state of human nature, it is notorious, that 
it- is not the'quEllity of goodness, even as determined 
by the perverted judgments of the depraved moral 
naturt, that moves the will to its attainment, but 
some aspect of it simply as desirable, — i. e. the stimulus 
pieasnre a of pleaaure, in some shape, even though ■ 

moUre. fleeting, and brief, and sensual, sways the" 
will, despite of, and even counter to, the clearest con- 
victions of the judgment, as to the ulterior or real 
character and value of the object as " a good." 

If, therefore, we adopt the idea of goodness b8 entcriog into 
the coDStitutioo of a metiye - to the vHt, in persaaaoD, we mnst 
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at once define the term to taean, — not that ^hich even in the 
judgment of the mind iUelf, is real); and in the end & good; but 
a good, relatively to the state of the party at the lime :— i. e. 
an object of deiire, — for whatever reason, — at tbe moment of the 
action. And tbe impulse which prompts to Buch ik'sire, is com- 
raooly, some aspect of tbe thing, aa pleasurable : or else some poj- 
lion tbat transports the soul out of itsowa ordinary groniids of ac- 
tion,— called for that reason a rapture. 

§ 4. The good, — in this defined sense, and in its re- 
in what Bcnsesa mo- latioDS, as a motive to the will, — 

tive ia a good. may take on three distinct forms 
viz. 1, the sense of expedient, — i- e. desirable or pleas- 
aBt : — 2 ri^M, — i. c. something more than expedient 
as a motive, and the contrary of which would be 
wrong : — 3, obligatory. To these three grounds of 
action or of conduct, correspond the three depart- 
The threefoia sphere ments of the moral sentiments, con- 
of eloquence. stituting three ascending grades, or 
spheres of the moral life of men : — viz 1, happiness, 
2, virtue, 3, duty. A farther relation,— not perhaps 
rigorously accurate, but near enough to help our con- 
ceptions in defining to ourselves, the nature and pro- 
cess of persuasion, — may be found in the threefold 
sphere of oratory, as dealing with men, 1, in the 
epiiero of their individual activity ; — 2, in their do- 
mestic or social life ; — 3, in their civil or ecclesiasti- 
cal relations. The ultimate and distinctive appeal ia 
Three grounds of ap- each of thcsc three cases would be, 
peal in eloquence. 1^ thg determination or conviction 
of truth, by argument or demonstration : — 2, authori- 
ty i. e. the subjective law cf reason or conscience ; 
as interpreted by either self, or others: — and 3, di- 
vine authority, extant for us, in the way of ultimate 
appeal, only in the form of a written revelation, — in 
the scriptures. 

In this complex constitution of a motive, — as co.m- 
Constitution of prising 1, a sentiment or desire, and 2, 

E motive, a conviction of the feasibility of its at- 
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tainmeot by the course of action sought to be initiated 
by it,— the latter being matter of conviction, depends 
e9sentially on argnment : the formed is due to a pro- 
cess', Ciiaip^heiiBively denbininated exhortation. 

§ sXThis explaing to us, the precise grounds aud 
nature, of the relation of conviction to persuasion ; 
Tiz. that of showing, to the conviction of the mind 
addressed, that the means recommended in persuasion 
lead to the attainmeni of the end. 

The object of argument, in conviction, is trnth : 
T i uili T Lui a but however firm the conviction of trnth, 

"^'*- it is manifestly not in the nature of a mo- 
tive, until it has first stirred some emotion, or active 
Bmoiion a principle, in the mind of the heai-ers, and 

nmiire. tdgn ggt jj y^^ relation with the object, in 
persuasion. 

§6. The common popular impression that a wise 
man should be governed byhis convictions, and not 
his passions, is true in the sense intended by it, and 
is tliereforo not so much an error, as a misuse or con- 
Tbe nse of the paasions fusion of terms. The passions in 
a ncbesaiiy. the generic sense of the word, — 

i.'e. as' descriptive of the emotional and active prin- 
ciples of oar nature, — are the normal motors of the 
will. To raise a question about using them, is like 
raising a question about using one's limbs. To decry 
the use of them, because it is sometimes done wrongly, 
is like decrying the legitimate use of the limbs'; be- 
cause they are sometimes used to run away from 
duty- To induce action — i. e. to- move the will — the 
orator must bring some end into view, adapted to se- 
cure attention. The end of an action, appre^nded, 
as desirable, is its only motive. And the motive it- 
self, is always some element of our active hein^, in the 
nature of a power, in relation to the will ; — an appe- 
tite, emotion, passion, or desire. 

To 3nppose an action wUhoat an end, — io the aciual coDsiitu- ' 
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tiOQ of a free, rational, human being,— is to suppose an effect 
Kitbout a cause. In other words, to suppose a. cann to act witb- 
out a motive, is to suppose him to act irratlooallj. To suppose 
him to act without a good motive, or not to act when there la a 
good aad sufficleot motive, is to suppose him to be a hiA man ; 
or at least, morally, a blind man, — i. e. incapable of perceiving 
the force of a good motive or end. Aud to suppose a man to 
act towards an evil, or injurious end, knowingly, is to suppose 
liiTR to be a/ooi. Accordingly, the bible invariably calls wiciied 
men, fools; and sin, is, in the scriptures, — and rightly so,— tSj- 
uoLiomous with folly : because all sin is injurious, and is there- 
fore an act to a bad end. 

§ T. Amoug the conditions necessary to give power 
Argument how tribu- to EH end, OS a motive to action, as 
lary to persiiasion. -^^-g ]jave alfcadj Seen, 19 the con- 
viction, tliat it is attainable, by the course of action, 
to lyliich it is a motive. And this, as we have also 
soon, is the contribution made by argument, to the 
I'csult sought to be attained in persuasion. However 
desirable, in theory, the end might bo, it fails to 
reach the will, as a motive to action, so long as the 
end is felt to be beyond our reach. 

However desirable it might seem to be, to fly, instead of walk" 
ing, tlie desire is not in the nature of a motive, onless by appa' 
lalns, suitable and safe, a man is first convinced, that it is feasi- 
ble. However strong the desire, which might prompt a man to 
a course of conduct, whether in morals or rs^lision, its power as 
a,motive, is destroyed, and the einevvs of the will are effectually 
cut, in proportion as the conviction of hopeless impotence prac- 
tically holds sway. It is precisely on this ground, that the ac- 
tivity of a true spiritual religious life, even to a man deeply con- 
vinced of its value and necessity, invariably comea to nothing; 
until the promise and gift of a divine power, supervenes, npon 
the deep consciousness of uttcr haman impotence ; transforming 
the tsish, into a lej/i. And while the lofiy and renewed charac- 
ter of the spiritual life, is the greatest ground of discouragement, . 
in the way of its atlainment ; yet, that grace which supplies a 
divine power, equal to its exigencies, and always in liis offer, is 
vet the final and only ground, on whicii the haman will, is ever 
led to take the gracious step. Conviction is therefore the first 
step towards persuasion- 

§8. But farther, it ia clear that the desire for an . 
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end, however sincere, added to the conviction of its 
feasibility, will not necessarily lead to action : — 1, 
loaaeqnacjof bccause it may not be it^ong enough to 
motiTEH. overcome the obstacles in the way of the 
effort ref^uired to attain the end, even though it may 
be attainable : — 2, because the desire for the end, 
notwithstanding the conviction of its feasibility; may 
conflict with some stronger desire :— which is, rather, 
perhaps, the same thing, in anoDv-r point of view, A. 
thing may cost too much, without being wholly beyond 
our means. 
Tbia condition ia very often verified in experience. Brntns, 
'n hia defence agaiDsit the argument of Ad- 
ony, saya : " Not tbat I lored CiBSor lesa, 
Dut that 1 loved Rome more." So in the 
■ gnaveat featares of human life, the great impediment in the way 
of right action ia, not so mxicYi, the lack-oj right mnmctiom, ^ni 
desirea, aa the power of confiiciing motives. The iostincta of the 
hniuftQ apirit, lead men to desire eternal life -. but the counter 
tendencies ariaing from " the luata of the flesh, the- lusts of the 
eyes, and the pride of life, which is not of the father, but is of 
the world," are too strong to allow any motive in perauasion, to 
carry the will, except to temporary and auperficiai ends in the 
spiritual life : and always stopping short of that permanent, 
radical, and static change of character and will, uecesaary to 
constitute the aource of a tiue spiritual life, until tlie aEfections 
and active powers of the soul, have been transformed in a re- 
newed nature, described as a new spiritual birth, and effected by 
a divine spiritual power. 
-77 § 9. To meet a case like that, the appropriate and 
g . . only resort, is the rhetorical process, 
vaguely, but sufficiently described, by the 
term exhortation :^a,a appeal, ia some form, to the 
passions. 

This process, in its essential natnre, consists in • 
What it con- bringing clearly into view, the object or 
BiHta ia. gQ^i^ adapted to excite the requisite emo- 
tlion. 

The human pastions rise inatinctively, and only, in the view of 
their i4>propriate objects : or by filling the mind with thoughts ' 
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and cODCeptioos or those objects. Any form of os^ 

eahorWilon* bortatjon la powerless to eiftlW the passibhs, whicll 
dees not bring a justifying object into view. The 
attempt to stir the emotions, by appeals, to the understanding, 
draigned to prove, by argument, the propriety of such emotions, — 
the employment of the formulas of exhortation, and still more a 
querulous, objurgatory, oensorioua, or reproachfal tone, are not 
only inetfdctaal to excite emotion, but have no tendency in that 
direcljon. The emotions either continne in their wonted slam^ 
hers, or rouse themselves only to laugh to bcoid, the attempt to 
storm them into passions. 

But lift up before them ao ohjecty or an end, adapt' 
Baticmate of ed by the instinctive laws oi the human 
eKhoMation. pasaioDS to excite them, and the result ■will 
be proportionate to the clearness, vividness and con- 
tinuanco, with which the orator succeeds in filling 
the mind with thoughts of- the exciting object - 

The speech of Mark Anthony in Shakspear's Jalias Cfesai*, 
(act iii, scene 2)- fromits opeoiug words, — 

" Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me yonr eara," 
to the closing passage, 

" Would rutne up jour spirits, and put a tongue 

" In every wound of Cajsar, that should move 

"The stones of Rome to rise and mutiny." — 
iTOald better repay the student of the art of eloquence, for making 
it a study, than any analysis, or psychological exposition of the 
laws of thought, and expression, in the rise, control, and culmi- 
nation, of excitation, exhortation, or persaasion. 

§ 10. "We have seen before, that the popitlai-' dis- 
Popoittrdistroatofim- trust, With which the emotional or 

paaaioaed appeals, impassioned character of true elo- 

aaencc is instinct, is founded in confused notions, of 
le psychology of eloquence. The distrust, it must 
be admitted, however, is so general, as to raise a fair 
presumption, that it is, practically, well founded : or, 
at least demands a satisfactory explanation of its 
general prevalence. That the distrust, of impassion- 
ed discourse, is a prejudice, and the employment of it, 
in proper ways, and at proper times, a necessity, to 
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the higher ends of eloquence, especially in persuasion, 
appears in any just or adequate apprehension of its 
psychology. 

The grounds or tlie distrnst, may perhaps be fouod aufficieot- 
„ , f thig 'y ; 1' '" ^^^ indirect and often covert, nature, of 
distrust. *''^ approaches, by which emotion gains its ac- 
cess to the will. Formal appeals to the passions, 
or even the avowal, \a advance, of Bnch a purpose, Iend9 only to 
defent that purpose. The march which is to effect a snceessful 
lodgment, especially in a hostile camp, must be a stolen march. 
To give notice of an approach is to provoke defence, if not ac- 
tive resistance. 

S. The emotional satare of man, ia goarded with very great 
r. .. , . jealousy, and any imputation of weakness on 

wUS"' " """ g^^'""'' '^ more reseoted, than au impu- 
talioD directed against bis understanding. The 
one invades the splicre of intellect only, the other, that of moraia 
also. And in proportion to onr estimate of the value of the 
treasnre, will be the vigilance and jealousy of the watch kept 
over it. Any tampering with the passions will, therefore, be 
gaarded against, with suspicion, if not resentment. 

3. Approaches to tho passions, are held to be stispieioiis, be-, 
caose of the difficulty of their control. Emotional excitement is 
proverbially liable to run hito excess. The normal ar.d health- 
ful flow of the pube, is, in our expecienee, always liable lo rise 
in such a case, to an abnormal and fevered heat. We dread the 
tvholesome or evCn necessary, Ionics, and still more lite stiinulants 
of the moral life, lost they should produce the uncontrolable es- 
R esses of disease. 

4. We distrust appeals to onr passions because experience aa. 

Bures us of tho danger not only of excilement 
excftemeS^""^ in excess, bat also of false and groundless pas- 
sions, carrying us to wrong and dangerous ex- 
tremes. Men know, by bitter knowledge, that they cannot trust 
themselves, for the wisdom of their acta, under mere excitement ; 
and still less, under the misguided passions and promptings of 
false motives. Moreover they know, that they Cannot trust 
themselves, while under passion, to determine tho wisdom of 
their means or weigh tho real worth of their motives. This lack 
of confidence in themselves during their heated moments, throws 
its distrust, over actions proceeding from motivcB, of other than 
the lowest forms of escitemcnt, or emotion : and even then, unless 
the intuitive convictions of tho reason and the conscience, are in 
calm and full mastery of the mind. 
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§ 11. The only question, onder this psychological 
May bad passions be analysis of motives, which really 
atirred for eood ends, admits of debate, is whether the 
orator may stir bad pasgimts, or seize upon them when 
excited, to accomplish good ends. Does the end, in 
persuasion, in so far as it is a good end, supply' a law 
for its own conduct, ruled by the single considera- 
tion, of the means most likely to attain the end, irre- 
spective of the degree and nature of the passions 
which may serve as motives to that end? May an 
advocate, e. g. persuade a jury to acquit a criminal, 
from pity, a sense of hardship to his helpkBB family, or 
in a case where it might seem really better even for 
thejmblic, that he should be acquitted ? 

The enlistment of essentially wicked passions, even-' 
Suppose tne paseioa as to secare a good end, is totf'pat-" 

weiiuBtheend.good. pably a wrong procedure, to be 
likely to find deliberate abettors ; but where the af- 
fections serving as motives, are good, as well as the 
end, the propriety of persuasion grounded on them, 
may admit a more plausible defence. 

in neither iise, however, cad the procedure be justified until 
it (hall be right to do evil that good may come. In the one caae 
_, . .„ . , ., the bad paasiona enlisted will do more 

cy, than the good end can cure. And even 
in the other caae, to induce a man to do violence to his moral 
sense to attain an end however desirable, is to demoralize society, 
BO far as snch a procedare can reach, and however beneficent the 
result mny be, in a specific case, it is, — to say the least, — talcing 
a tcrong uiay to do it ; and in the end will breed, in the disor- 
ganization of individual and social morality, evils inconceivably 
disastroDS. Great and beneficent as the power of eloqaence may 
be, it is so. only when it ruognixei and defirs implicitly, to tke 
higher late of religion and charity. It is the departure from 
this high, ruling moral principle, for the sabe of' power, and es- 
pecially for bad ends, that haa raised a question, touching the ' 
vrwdoni of ita culture, with a view to the augmented power of 
doqnenoe. 
It mighlbe well to keepin-miiidvas ameans of- 
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checking these abuses, that nndne, or artiiicial es- 
Wrong excitemeat citemcnt, — and Still more excitement 
floon deteeted. effected by -wrong means — will soon 
and certainly detect itself, by the mere subsidence, 
which is aore to follow all unhealthy excitement. 
FallacioaB sKiinieata not Fallacious arguments and false 
always ieiected. convictions may hold their do- 
minion over the understanding indefinitely : bntiuo- 
duly orjwrongly excited emotion, like the flood-tide 
of the ocean exaggerated by the coincidence of a gale 
setting in the same direction, will subside by its own 
laws, and the higher the flood, the more complete 
will be the ebb ; as well as the greater the.desolation 
to mark ita receding pathway. 

iCJndue or false excitement is not only sure of de- 
Faiae eiciument tcctiou, — and of frustration, when de- 
aamaging. tected, — but is liable to recoil upon 
the party employing it, with damaging, if not disaa* 
trous effects. The detection of the attempted fraud, 
provokes a resentment, proportioned to our sense of 
the abuse of confidence, and the material injury liable 
to accrpe to us, as the result of such false or undue 
ejcitement. 

§ 12. The emotion, or passion, or other active' 
HetDs of aUajing principle, which lends its force to mo- ' 
pftssiooa. tives, in deteimiuing the human will, 
is subject to control, when adverse, .by a process, in 
all respects ihe counterpart, of that by which, as we 
have seen, it is to be excited : — viz. 1, by withdraw- 
ing the object, — depreciating the value of the end,— 
or throwing doubt or disproof upon the feasibility, 
of the means, recommended in the argument, with a 
view to its attainment; and 2, by the expulsive 
power of a new affection : — i. e. by inducing a new 
affection or desire, stronger, or more controlling, 
than that which gives its power to the motive, sought 
to be counteracted. This latter process, — often the 
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most available, and equally effective, — is analogous 
in the sphere of the active prineiples, to wliat we 
have described as the indirect mode of rohitation, in 
the sphere of the intellect : — the inducing of a coun- 
ter motive, either stronger, or for some other reason 
incompatible with the sway of that, which wc seek to 
overrule. 

The motiye apringing out of a covetous lore of money, o, g. 
may be. met, in its bearings on the character or coniiuct of a 
man, either l,hy the viilkdrawal or by a depreciation of tlic 
iKirtA, of money, by some exhibition of its /ow ta/"e. eitiier com- 

[laratively or absolutely : — or 2 by insiuoatirg, in its Slead, the 
ove of time, or pleasnte, or some other and more dominant of- 
fecdo:] of the soul ; — or 3, by disproving the probability of ila 
attainment, by the means in question. 

In all cases of conflicting passions, or motives, the 
strongest, for the time being, — i. e. that which, in 
the state of mind prevailing at the moment, — is the 
strongest, — will determine the will. 



. THE ACTIVE PUINCIPl-ES, TEIBtJTARY TO PEESUASION. 

/^ § 1. "We have now seen sufficiently, that the psycho- 
Conditions ia lo^cal conditions in persuasion,— inclnd- 
persnaaion, Jog jn the term, every effect, upon the 
free acts and character of men, — are 1, the presence of 
some motive principle, in the active constitution of 
the human spirit, — and which reaches the will, by 
kindling some desiVe, for the attainment of its object; — 
and 2, the conviction of the understanding, that the 
means proposed in persuasion, promise to attain the 
end. The resultant of these two conditions consti- 
tutes a MOTIVE :— it being tho characteristic preroga- 
tive of man, to be governed by motives, or in other 
words to be a free, self-moved,— i. c. a moralheing. Ti 
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so far as man ia not under the actual control of 

eloquence anpposes this species of Bclf-activity,— i. e. acting 
moral freed™i. under the influence of motives,— hia 
proper manhood is invaded. He cannot be dealt 
with, by argument, and is not, tiierefore, a proper 
subject of persuaeion, or of eloquence. 

§2. The motive principles to human action, im- 
• ciftssiiicaUou of M- plied in moral freedom, may be clas- 
tive prinoijiies. aJUed for convenient study, somewhat 
as follows : viz. 

1. Appetites ; — which, •'fii^d their distinctive defini- 
tion, ia that they have their seat in ike body, — or 
iu what in the bible is termed " the flesh." 

2. Inslimts: — though usually defined aa belonging 
exclusively to animal natnre, they yet seem fo have 
a place, as active principles in man, sufficiently dis- 
tinct ; — and in inverse proportion to the force of in- 
tellect. 

3. Desires:— oi which "the world.'* — viz. general 
and impersonal nature, constitute the proper object ; — 
or in general whatever in it can move the will to ac- 
tion in order to secure possession. 

4. Affections: — distinctively deiined, as having 
always a personal o/yccf ;— either literally a follow 
human being, or a living being or other object, trans- 
formed in imagination, iuto such a being, or con- 
ceived as such. 

5. Self interest: — which might be included under 
the class of afl'ections j but yet is so peculiar, — or 
rather opposite — in its nature, and important in its 
applications, as to justify a distinct place, in the class 
of motive principles. The distinctive character is, 
that they are limited by the condition, and owe their 
force as motives to the fact, of their bearing on the 
interests of self, 

6. Conscience, or moral sense : — which has for its 
object, the conviction of tight or wrong ; and implies 
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a sense <^ obltgaiion, one way or anotlier, — to actj or 
to abstain from action, 

7. — If indeed distinct from that last mentioned, — 
spiritual appelmdes, and standing to the spiritual con- 
stitntioa of man, under tiie gospel, id close analogy 
to the appetites of the body,— over which, also, they 
are almost the only principle, capable of exercising 
any direct or decisive control. 

§3. Each of these classes of active principles, is 
Beiition of tiie aetive capable of becoming a ground of 
principles to perausBion. action; and is, therefore, availa- 
ble, in its way and measure, as a means of persuasion. 
A complete mastery over the human will, supposes a 
full acquaintance with these springs of action, and 
the possession of skill and power to touch them, with 
the discrimination and precision, with which a master 
musician will draw music or discords, at will, from 
the instrument on which he plays. 

§ 4. It deserves to be stated, that the first condi- 
CouditioQs of power tion of a successful play, upon the 
inpersaasioii. kgy board of the will, is an ade- 
quate knowledge of the nature and capabilities of 
these respective potentialities ; and skill in bringing 
out the full effect in tho complex organism of the hu- 
man passions. And farther, it should be known that - 
Counteracting to Counteract the influence of motives, in 

motivea. q,^q splicrc of humait nature, it is, in or- 
dinary cases, necessary to ply them with treatment 
adapted to that same sphere. 

B. G, If the real ground of action, in a giTen case, is an ap- 
petite, or an instinct, or a habit grounded OQ either, it will be 
fatile for the most part, to address to it in tiie wa; of control or 
prevention, a mutive drawn from some other sphere. This is 
the real import of the couplet of the satirical poet — 
"A man convinced against his will. 
Is of the same opinion still." 

A motive, or an act, apriogiiiK out of aa appetite, e. g. can or- 
dinarily be met only by a remedy, addressed to the aarae :— on- 
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less indeed the motire dranrn from a different sphere, slioald be 
stronger ; — or, involve in its nature, a reduction of the relotivc 
force of the former : as e. g. the implanting of a new and more 
controlling principle, like conscienee, or religion. And even in 
aaoh a case, it should be borne in mind, that it is 

g'Jg^j^°y_ alivays the severest possible teat of the genuine- 
nesi of the principle or power, thns aet in antagon- 
ism with a motive, which is stronger than itself; «iMp( on tlie 
single condition of ils being a genuine, spintual, and therefore all 
mlmg poTBer. 

§5. In giving effect to persuasion, -ffhcther in vir- 
Conflfct of tue of a divine power, supervening and 

motwea. energising motives, or caliiDginto play new 
spiritual forces, and so transforming the character, 
— i. e. the permanent state of the affections, and the 
■will, — the result will be, a conflict of motives, each 
in turn seeking for the mastery ; — the uttimalo 
decision turning, of course, in favor of that which is 
the stronger of the two, in a practical regard. 

§ 6. In settling which of these conflicting prinei- 
itoiaiive power pies of action, — motives, bo called — 
of motives. g],g,n prevail, — whether in one's own 
experience, or in the control of other minds, by the 
power of eloqucncc^we are required to find some 
ground of classification, which shall set the various 
motives in the order of their strength. 

In the primitive comtitution of hurrian nature, the 
Relative oiassiftca- relative powcr of motivei, would be 
lion of motivea. determined, by the comparative eleva- 
tion of tho.'je principles, or elements of our nature, 
out of which they spring : taking rank in the as- 
cending scale, — as they would, — somewhat as follows, 
— viz. 1, animal or physical instincts, 2, intellectual 
convictions, — including habits,— and whatever incen- 
tive to action may spring out of such convictions : 3, 
aesthetic emotions, with their pecnliar attractions for 
the will, 4, moral convictions, including their peon 
liar and commanding sense of right, and obligatior, 
and 5, spiritual appentencics and dasirffi. 
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No fact in human nature, however, is more gJar- 
Beiatires power of ingly apparent, than that this prtmi- 
motirea abnormal, tive and normal order of dignity and 
controlling power, in the active elements of onr hu- 
man nature, lias been thrown into disorder ; and that 
what were the stronger, in the true primitive deiign 
of the Creator, have been made to serve what were 
and should be the loeaker. with a subjection well nigh 
the revei-ee of the primal order, 

§ 7. As pei-suasion is addressed to man in his attu- 

Pereuaalon regards men <d condition, it is necesSary tO 

in their actual state, construct the art, with constaot 
reference to this abnormal or disordered relation of 
the active principles, which actually supply the mo- 
tives to the human will : and, whoever trusts to the 
power of eloquence, as if the active principles of hu- 
man nature were still normal, will aoon find himself 
amiss. To be effective, the treatment of the human 
will, in Persuasion, must now i>e founded on its path- 
ology, rather than its phyaiolegy. We mast seek to 
persuade men, as they now are,— not as they were 
originally created. 

A motive that owes its power lo control the will to a love of 
„ ., , , pleasure, e. g., can no more be overruled bv a eease 
"1r°^n Of right or oUigaiim, eufpebleJ as we now find it 
Id experience, ttian an argoment to show that one 
man is talhr than another, can be Tofuted bj an argoment going 
to prove, that he is heavier. The two thioga ate not In co-rela- 
tion ; and cannot therefore be compared Br contrasted. The in- 
ducement to drink wine— to take another ca.se — for i-hn pleasure 
^ the stimulw, cannot be set aside by the conviction of iij 
wrong, or itainjuriowj consequences to the health : and the per- 
suasion can be efiected now, only by diminishing (he force of 
the motive; i. e. by diminishing the amount of plensnre, — or what 
is practicallj the same thing, — setting over a^rainst it, a greater 
amount of pain ; or else, by implanting an entirely new motive, 
of greater pou'er, drawn fiom the more conlrolliiig sphere, of 
ir religion.* 



* Gal. i : 3—16 sapplles a line utaily, in cxemplirj-iag tbe play of 
conflicting motives drawn from ^lArent Bt>h«r«B of bnmaa nature. 
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Tliegreat store house of inatrnction, in reTealmg tlie natnrt 
and relative power of the ditfercnt soarces, from wfalch motives 
maj bo drawn, in any attempt at Perauasion, — and especially in 
the commanding sphere of pulpit eloqaence, in its relations to 
the hnman spirit, and in connection witli tha highest themes,— is 
tbo Nsw Tbstamknt :— -and especially may the student 
of eloquence, profitably study the speeches and 
a^^el't'l^" writiosB of the apostle Paul, as sapplyiog models 
^"^ " ' of discourse, in the way of persuasion. 

% 

CHAPTER III. 

THE LAWS OF IMPASSIOSED DISCOURSE. 

§ 1. It is at this point, — the relaiion of motives to 
Eloquence a tho free will of man,— that Rlietorie rises to 

virtue, [ig o^pn proper elevation ; and becomes not 
only a power in society, but an ethical power, ruling 
over tho free spirit of man, in compatibility with its 
own laws of life,* and carrying its ends, not only 
witliout destroying, but by meaos of, tho lofty prerog- 
ative of man as a moral agent, made in God's own 
likeness,— i. e- endowed with the power of self-con- 
trol ; until, in judgment, God takes away that power, 
in the over mastering penalty for its abuse. 

§ 2. There are various methods by which, the end 
of Discourse in Persuasion, is set in its normal and 
influential relation, with the human will by the inter- 
vention of motives. 

1. The most obvious and ordinary instrument em- 
Diffcrent instruments ploycd in Persuasion— as before seen 

or PersuasioQ. {n conviction also— is Language, as 
organized into Discourse. 

2. There are also the various methods of expres- 
sion, by which the orator raikes over hig own mental 
stiifes,— still however substantially by the medium 

• See again Tiicremiu's " Eloquence a Virtue." 
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ofDisconrae— ia what is compriBed nnder the term 
doeuiion, comprising the expressive power of the 
countenance, the ej/e, the gesture, the attitude, and th£ 
various physical symbols, by which thought aad emo- 
tion are expressed, or revealed. 

3. We have the potent, largely inexplicable, but 
familiar methods, by which spirit communicates with 
spirit, and especially one human spirit, conveys its 
thoughts and emotions, — often even in their nicer and 
more delicate colors and hues, — to another human 
spirit, without seeming to employ, and perhaps with- 
out really employing, the clumsy Tehicle of spoken 
language at all, 

Vfe ore all familiar with the fact, e. g., that tlie mere personal 
_, - presence, of a man of decided charaeter often 

ItaJaaVmlS't' ^^^^ *° ^^'"^^ ^^^ ^"<'<^'^ muscles of a feeble 
will. Gifted leachers, e. g.,find means to pro- 
pBgote their ohoracter, in wajs not referrable lo the dogmatic 
commBni cations passing between them, and their pupils, with a 
certaint; and (ruth, admirable for good, but formidable, if not 
fatal, for evil; — and, in either case, marvellous, and, seemingly, ttl- 
niost miraculous. The well known power of a smile,ov a. tear. 
however extraordinary, is not what we now mean. It is a sort of 
" aura," which we call presence, — something far more peoetrat- 
ing, and subtle, in Uie interaction of Bpirits on each other : — but 
however real and potent, it is, notwilliBtnndiog, too ethereal, or 
electric, — and in proper eloquence, ii is of ti.o reatrieled applica- 
tion, to domore tlian indicate it here : and perhapseven that, may 
only provoke scepticism, especially in the case of a man of dull, 
ana leaden nerves. 

We have to do with this topic, chiefly, in discuss- 
Diacourse un inetrn. ing the moral relations, which it is 
meni of perauasfun. important to establish between the 
orator and the audience, in order to effective persua- 
sion. 

Section II. Conduct op discourse, im Persoa- 
sios. 

§ 1. The end sought to be accomplished in Persua- 
sion, is, — aa we have now seen in its analysis, — an in- 
flnencc on the will, in the most comprehensive seuae 
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of (bat word — leading it to toAx the course of action 
propoied by the orator, under the impulse of adeqwite 
motives. We have also seen, that a motive, is tlie re- 
sttUant, of an appetite, instinct, desire, affection, pas- 
sion or other motive principle, in human nature, com- 
bined with the convictioQ of the feasibility of at- 
taiDg to the end Bought, by the employment of the 
means proposed in Persuasion. In effecting Persua- 
LavB tribatar; sion, uuder this analysis of its nature, 

to ptrsuaaion. there are obvioualy laws, regulating and 
determining the most efficient processes, for the at- 
tainment of the end proposed ; especially in tho em- 
ployment of the emotional, or motive principle, in- 
volved in every successful process in persuasion. 

Skill m the art of reaching and rousing the feolings, supposes 
a knowledge oftlie laws ahkh govtrn them, and tact in their ad- 
drezi. We must therefore seek to inform oareelres, on both 
these points, if we wuuld achieve snccess aa orators. 

§ 2. We have seen already, also, that men are in- 
stinctively auspicious, and jealous, of every approach 
to their passions, as springs of character and conduct, 
— and at the same time that it is absolutely necessa- 
ry, to use this avenue to the will ;— 1, because, in any 
Emotion, the Dynamic tmc psychology of man, there is no 

principle oi nan. other ; and 2, while the passions arc 
proverbially irregular, fitful, and difficult of wise con- 
trol, they are yet liable to be, and in point of fact 
they generally are, below, rather than above their nor- 
Nece»fl«ry to stim- fial tension. To permade is therefore 
oUt« the passionH. generally to stimulate somemotive, or ac- 
tive principle, as well as, and even more than, to guide it 
ABweiiBsgnide to the attainment of its end. What then 

it to the end. are the laws which regulate, and deter- 
mine, the origin, impulse, and control of the passions, 
as powers in relation to the will, whether transient 
or ObrmaDent, — whether in the sphere of the statics 
OM^iamics of human character and conduct. 

' j^. Tho first and most fundamental law, ruling in 
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Emotion 1q- regard to thia motive principle in ]iumaii 

volontsry. naturc, IS, that it is instinctive and involunta- 
ry ; — i. c, it is nottlie product of a distinctactof de- ' 
linetoai) liberate volition. Tlie presence of the appro- 
oigect, priate olyect, — either actually or in imagina- 
tion, — rauses the emotion, passion, appetite, — or what- 
ever the active principle may be: — and when the proper 
object is set in relation to the human passions, and 
Emotion canuot tlic cmotion fails to risc, no attempt at 

iieforcsii. whipping up the languid passion, into a 
foam, will be effectual ;— or if effectual for the 
moment, by filling the mind with thoughts of the ob- 
ject, in every variety of form, it will, like foam, sub- 
side, and become flatter than ever, as soon as the 
whipping process is snspcnded. Meantime if a toiii- 
Aiter lala: exciiempnt porary eiTcct has bocn produced, 
leaciioiiaudreaeiitmeHi. {„ leading the will to take action 
in the premises, with the subsidence of the excite- 
ment, comes a reaction of the purpose, and a resent- 
meni agaiust the agent of the false excitement, far 
more damaging, as welt as permanent, than any posi- 
tive, partial, or temporary benelit, can possibly 
compensate. 

§4. From tlie quiet, involuntary, almost uneon- 
AppeBis not to scious law, i^uling in the rise of cmotion, 

uejaraUed. it is an obvious practical inference, that 
appeals to these motive principles, should never be 
advertised, or even avowed, and still less paraded. 
To do this, is to arouse in the fullest force, the pre- 
judiee against impassioned appeals ; and put an audi- 
ence on their guard, against what is a legitimate and 
even necessary process, as tributary to Persuasion. 

Tbc importance of tliis prccaatioD, rests on tlic fact, tliat it 
calla the aitentioD off from the object, in llie 
iatal w'^pa^ion^'" ^'^™ **^ which the appropriate emotion IcnJs 
to rise, by the constitutional Inw of th« emo- 
tions. For thia reason, wlf-conieiousneM is death to passion. 
Either the character, or the ge nuitieness of the passion, is cjm- 
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promiseJ, b; whatever cuts off the supply tf its life, in the view 
of the object. The emotioual nature dlSL-ra from the ralionai in 
this ; thut ietf-coa^ciownesi is essenfial to llie unc and fatal tu 
the other. 

This holiis true, to B ereat eitetit, of both Hglit anJ wrong 
passions. If wroiiK — either, as to their ground, nature, or de- 
gree. — tlie error ia liable tu be seen, and resisted, if not rcaent- 
cd. If well founded, it still rurriss the oK'uaive iinpllcniion of 
inade-j'iate sensibility, requiting sonie fnrtlier stimulus, than its 
proper objuet. An aillreas to the QiidtTslaniiing does not iiuply 
u cUini of moral superiority, on tlio part of the orator; but 
seekiiij; to riinse stronger Of more inlense feeling, by an impas- 
sioned appeal, does. 

What should we think of a lawyer, e. g. who, after having 
pro/ed a prisoner guilty of crime, should proceed to exhort the 
jury to convict him ? 

§5. A second law ruling in llic rise, swell, and 
pjB-iion reqiiirei Kpeci- propag.ition, of piission, is, that spe- 
. Be or graptio deuiis. cific details, OF grapliic narration, 
— if at all prolonged — in setting forth the oliject of 
style, Huitftbie for ar- emotion Or passion, is far moL-c cffi- 
gumeataiidiiaft^ionro- cicnt, than gcnoi"ic or grouped da- 
sp^imy. criptions. In arAu;.ent, the main 
qualities of style, should he clearness ajid force, as ap- 
plied to tlie exhibition of the coniicsirm or relation 
between the truth known, and the tfuUi to be proved, 
— between the preinisoa and tlie conclusion. Thid 
quality of style is quite compatible with the groatcdt 
brevity, if it does not absolutely demand it. Emo- 
tional composition, on tlic eonti-ary, leqnit-es tlie hold- 
ing of the mind to the object of tlie px-sion, steadily, 
and with some degree of continuomwss* ■ 

* "The followinif extract fr.ini SheriJ.iii'u Tnvei'tlve, against WarroTi 
Iljistingri. will serve to exenulirj; tiiin prindplc. The uratar, inxtead 
or Koiiigthroiixli au orderly detf-ut of the Hiiutiriuea of tlie oppii: siid 
Dationiof India, inerelrpre^ntj oue or tw> of (lie mn^t iininiiiient 
featares in the scene of dcbtohitl'inanilhorFiir.'' '- When we hear tlw de- 
scription of the paraxiam, fever, and dblirium, intn which dexpair had 
Uirowii the aatives, whea on the hinka of the nullut d ti.iuaoa, pint- 
lag rr>r death, llicy tore mnre widely open, the lipx or tlicTr gnpuig 
woandj, tu accelerate ihelr diitBolutloa, and. white their blood wm U- 
STlIng, presented their ghastly ej-cs to heaven, breathing their last and 
fervent prayer, that the dry earth might not be suBfered to drink their 
blood, hnt thit it might riae up ti the throne of Uod, and roust the 
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§ G. For reasons now apoaroDt, copiousnees of sljf''e, 
ill llie way of details, especially of the most graphic 
and characteristic features of the object of emotion, 
— wlietlicr in description or narration,— ia favorable 
to impi-osaions on the feelings. 

Tlie power of circiimstancea to ou^munt emotion in narration 
firduacription, are arraiigod by Campbell* in tHa following or- 

(1.) Proximity of tima : — time future buing more impreaiire. 
lliiiii ilie tim^jJuK. Poasibly thia may be rrferable to the fact, 
llmt [lio one is ever csming nearer ,- while the olker is atcadily 
receilin-f. There may, liowover, On tlie otlier liaiid, be something 
due to the fact (but the pi^t is certain while the future, nnleaa 
Bprcially enaured, muybc more or less aacertaia, and to that ex- 
tkiii less imp-jssioned- 

(2 ) LtcbI connexion. Kvery one is aware, bow ranch more 
engrossing in interest U an event at home than one abroad, — one 
in our imnie<liato vicinity, than one at a distance, — and one iu 
our own family, than one among strangers. 

(3 ) Personal relation. Perhaps this may be regarded rather 
ns the c.xjilanution of the l&st. than the addition of a really new 
p'lennm^non, in impassioned discourse. Self interest brinpi the 
object which excites us into direct contact with us : and then 
tills personal relation, may awaken an interest not only more in- 
tense, bnt even different in kind, from Ihat which the passion 
would take on, in tlie person of another. So true U this, that it 
even rIv™ rise to different words, to express the difft-rence of the 
emcitional (ileineiit of the human consriousncss. We resenl an in- 
Jory, intciideil for our oiirselvijs: — we are inrfig'nani at the Injary 
utfered to another. A. fa^ror shown to us personally, elicits gi-ali- 
tttde, a favor to another, merely /Aniiib .■ — while wo may s^ek lo 
revenge the wrongs and requite the beneflts of either. 

§7. In impassioned discourse, Benauoua or visible 
ScnaiiouB oijccn more im- objects, cxcito far more than 
pttssiunoathanabatractiona. (^(^-ac/ descriptions, OF Concep- 
tions of an object. 

Sliakspi-ure; in Julias Ctesar, makes Antony take advantage 
of this law to propa<rate and intensiiy, the excited passions of the 
populace, by an exhibition of the gashed mantle of Ca3sar. and 
Elemal Providence to avenge the wrongs of their coontry, n-ill it be 
Kald. that thi? wa<) bt ought about by Ilie incantations nftUeHoBegnnj-t, 
in their seclndea Zenana."— See Day's Rhetoric, p. 141. 
•Bee Campbell's Phllosopby of Rhetoric. 
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by representing them as begging the very haira of Ilia liead, aixi 
then beqneathiiig them as htir loom$, destined to be nilled to 
aucceediDg agea, as mementoes of their relation to the martyred 
victim, — as he represenia him, — of bis itevotion to the interests 
of the Romaa people. 

A still more iogenioua and effective application of 
an analogous priaciple, is exemplified in the allusions, 
in the same speech, to the will of Cresar, as an instru- 
ment to propagate excitement among the people. 

Masterly as the speech of Antony is, in its know- 
ledge of the laws of human passion ; and complete as 
was the effect, in its influence on the populace, a large 
part of that effect was due to the devices, by which 
the objects adapted to stir tlie blood of the audience, 
were brought before the senses, and made to tell upon 
the pulsing heart of that popnlar assemblf^ ; till it 
was crazed with frenzy and fury, against the authors 
of what so lately seemed the coDsummation of desire, 
in the riddance of a tyrant : — but which is now re- 
garded as afoul and bloody murder, the intensified 
abhorrence of every citizen of Rome. 

The same principle of excitement w^seiiied upon, bj the ora- 
tors of the Prencli Revolntioo and turned to the acconiit of pro- 
pagating the infuriate passion of resistnnce ; in causing hnjidker- 
chiels, dipped in the blood of the martyred victims of the gui'lo- 
[jnc, — aa they represented them, — to be circulated among the cx- 
rited rabble ; — a duty, by the way, iti which women did most 
essential service, by a device not dema'iding 

" wit, nor words, nor worth, 
"Action nor utterance, nor the power of speech, 
" To Btir men's blood," 
bat the mere passing from liand to hand, of these bloody symbols 
of thedespotiEm.a^ainst which they sought to rouse the fury of the 
mob. It is, largely, in the force of thia human principle, timt 
the proverb has proved so nnifotmly true, to the confounding of 
the advocates of despotic persecution in religion, that " Tho 
blood of the martyrs, is the seed of the Ohurcii." \ 

§ 8. The law of impassioned appeal, by which the 
roirer of the ima- highest cffects are sought to be at- 
(ination iu impas- tained, is that, by which the aid of the 
.lonid compofiitioB. jnagimtion is invoked, to augment, by 
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mysterious allusions, — dim, vague, but Btimulatiug sug- 
gestiooa of the benefits to lie conferred upon the people, 
by the very "dea(Aiy(raiVors," of a loving benefactor; 
whose life of deathltss devotion had been so foully re- 
paid by assassination, as to draw tears of blood, from 
tlie lifeless statue, of Rome's proudest l)enefactor,— 
great Pompey.* 

The pla; of tlie iraaginntion, aided by the iuJitnatioD of super- 
natural agencies, elicited to testify " against Die deep dunna- 
tiOD of his taking off," is the final and consmnmate arl^ie — uaiog 
that word purely \a its good seese — by wliiub the orator evokes 
the furies of the populace, to cry out for veugeance against the 
vtry parties, whom that same popnlace, ot the conjmencetneot of 
thespeech, were ready to canouize as demi gods, for toe same act; 
and agaiost whom, nothing short of the coiisuroniate art and elo- 
quence of the most girted orator, would have been allowed to 
whisper the slightest question, at the outset. 

§ 9. As subordinate to the law of expression which 
seeks its highest effect, in enlisting the imaginalion,— 
whose prerogative it la, to exalt the actual in nature, 
into the idealin art, — the style of impassioned address, 
Beiection otatrik- wlU be intensified, by a terse and tell- 

ing features. jQg gglection of thc morc prominent 
and striking features, of a sceuc, rather than an attempt 
Rather than com- at continuous or complete description. 
[iiete deMtiiition. fhc Imagination working on a few de- 
tails of an exciting kind, with little of specification! 
and nothing defined, will produce far more effect, 
than the most elaborate and complete, detailed de- 
vagueneas tributa- sci'iption. Vaguemsi, IS tributary to 

ry to efiect. vostmss of effect, in the sphere of the 
emotions : very mucii as a moat dimly seen, swells 
into a mass, by the force of imagined distance. 

In this respect, terseness and condensation in the 

style, terse and condenaed, stylC of impassioiied addreSS, 
BDdevsnobacure.emotional. gyQn ^q j,ljg point of obscurjty, 
•NohetUr conlribution could he rendered to the stndent of elo- 
qaence, tbaa to make an elatwrate analyeia. of this great speech by one 
who, It has been well si^d, "vould have been the greatest of oratora,'ir 
he had not been the great«t of dramatiata." 
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is tributary to its effect ; somewliat as a mote in the 
twilight is magnified by the imagination, until it is 
mistaken for a massive object in tlie distance. 

When Nelson led his fleet into the battle oF the Nile, under 
the inceRtive, — " Eogiand expects every man tu do liis duty," 
and Napoleon, eiitrasted the critical fortunes of the Battle of the 
Pyramids, to At stimulna of the admo^iitiati, " Soldiers, 40 cen- 
turies look down Hpon joa from those raonomeots," tbey both 
proved how truly, aud profoundly, tbey understood the laws of 
impaseioned appeal, to the motive power of the human heart. 

Vague and suggestive, rather than clear and ex- 
haustive, description, and that addressed, not lo the 
cool, calculating, critical, careful understanding, but 
to the creative, credulous, wonder working power of 
the imaginatiou, is the law of effective, impassioned 
power, in discourse. 

§ 10. The same impassioned effect, is produced, — 
and for the same reason — viz : that it is one modo 
of enlisting and stimulating the power of tlie imagi- 
nation, and so transcending the sober verities of cri- 
tical narration, — by describing an object, bg means 
of its sensuout effects. 

Thus Sliakspeare makes Edgar work Gloster up 
i>e9cri|ition of an abject to a pitch of escitemcut, wliich 
bj its efltetfl. the s^mpatlietic pathos of our pity 
for the fearful anticipations of the eyeless G-loster, 
can hardly save us from feeling to be farcical, by a 
description of the Cliff of Dover by means of an ima- 
- ginary description of the effects of the dizzy heiglit of 
the cliff, upon the objects on its facC; and at its foot, 
" How fearful, 
" And dizzy 'tis, to caat one's eyes so low I 
" The crowa and choughs, that wing the midway air, 
" Show scarce so gross as beetles: half way down, 
" Hangs one ibat gathers sampiiiro ; dreadful trade I 
" Methinks he seems no bigger than hia head ; 
" 'J'be fishermeD, that walk upon the beach, 
" Appear like mice ; and yon tall anchoring bark, 
"DimiDished to her cock ; her cock, a buoy 
" Almost too small for sight ; the murmuring surge 
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" Cannot be hennJ 9o high :— I'll look do more ; ' 

" Lest nty brain turn, anit the defleieot sight 

" Topple dowa headlong." 
The woman who sought to arouse the indignant in- 
other terposition of the Kittgof Israel in the famine 
cases, of gamaria. gives ua by this indirect method of 
describing the dire extremities of the seige by its de- 
naturalizing effects on the deepest and tenderest of 
all human feelings, a far more vivid impression of its 
extremities, than by any detailed description of its 
horrors* 

Tlie following passage, quoted by Dayf, from Barie's des- 
cription of the efftcta of the irruption of Hyder Ali, into tl:e 
Uarnalic, is a fine study on tills point of impassioned narrative. 
" When," says he, " the British armies traversed the Carnatlc, 
— asthey did fitr hundreds of miles in nil directions — through 
the whole Hue of tlieir march, they did not sec one man, not one 
woman, not one child, not one foor footed benat, of any descrip- 
tion whateyer." 

This marvelloualy effective passage, embodies, and 
avails itself of a variety, of the principles already 
stated, as contributing to effective eloquence, i. e., to 
the rise and swell of passion. The imagination is 
effectually evoked, and stimulated to conceive the de- 
solation suggestively hinted, rather than described 
in detail. The s'rongest and most graphic features 
of that desolation are seized, described by their ef- 
fects, admitting of sensuons display ; — and even the 
very abnormal chaiacter of the style, the monotonous 
repetitions, and pleonasms, are turned to the account 
of augmenting our sense of the fearful havoc, whose 
boundaries, — indefinitely stated at hundreds of miles, 
— lead us to fancy an almost limitless extent of abso- 
lute, utter, lifeless, desolation, 

§11. In the higher moods of the imagination. 

Literal esactneaa, and when tlie passions are already ex- 

faise in effect, cited, literal exactness of statement is 

liable to prove, practically, — i. e. in effect — untrue, or 

* See II Kings, C : 2e. -f See Day, p. US. 
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lalse. Hence ia impassioned moods of mind on tlie part 
€f an audience, a degree of extravagance ot exaggera- 
tion, is not only allowable, but demanded, in order to 
secure truth of effect : very much as a painter must 
lay on exaggerated contrasts of light and shade, to 
give Ihe true and full effect of form, to the flat sui"- 
face of his canvaaa. This is the principle, — as we 

Power of shall See hereafter — which justifies the use 
Hyperiioie. q^ Jiyperbole, in Oral discourse. Not only is 
the effeU of a hyperbole true, provided it be properly 
employed ; bnt it would be impossible to get the true 
effect, without it Tins is true, in the least impas- 
sioned forms of narration ov description ; but still 
more is it true, where the speaker's object is to in- 
tensify and propagate exeitemmt. To use the lan- 
Oaira lansDflOB nnnatn- guage of Calm narration, when one 

ni ouder csoitement. jg bursting with passion, would be 
as unnatural, aa to admire the guilding of the atilet- 
to, by which the heart's blood of a victim has been 
diawu from his bosom. Unreal pictures, by a gifted 
imagination, often give a truer impremon in effect, 
than a literal description. 

It has been said, not less justly, than wittily, that 
Exagjeraiion the "nothing lics like figures except 
lawoftbepaaeions. facta." Falstaff isnot the Only man, 
whose excited imagination has multiplied a single 
imaginaiy highwayman, 6y forty ; nor yet the only 
one, who has sought to propagate his own excitement 
by impassioned hyperbole. 

§ 12. Another principle of impassioned discourse, 
niseofPa-ssion is, that the rise of emotion is gradual. This 
gradual, law rules fundamentatly, in all discourse. 
Unless the mind addressed /tag iim£ to feel the full 
force of the grounds of excitement in a given case, 
that excitement will not only fail to propagate it- 
self, with full effect, bnt the impassioned e.xpres?ion, 
however genuine, will seem, in such a case, an extra- 
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Tagance, and afiectation. Hence the law of climax, 
Hence the law IS essential to the full effect of impassion- 

ofciimii. ed appeal. The mind cannot be roused, 
except by gradual, and oftei slow degrees. Where the 
heart of an audience is already beating high, with 
visible emotion, this law may be disregarded ; but 
that experiment is alwnya made at hazzard. 

Cicero diaplajK hia perfect naaaiery of the hmnatr passions io 
the two diverse eircumstancea.-employing in his treatnient ofVer- 
res, the climactic method, with conaumate skill and power ; white 
in that of Cataline, he breaks out iD the eztremest violence, in 
the very first sentence, without a word of introduction or prepa- 
ration, 'i'he jQstification of these respective methods, is found 
in the obvious temper of the audience in each. 

§ 13. In impassioned discoarse, the rise of emotion, is 
Exiitement and liable to be hindered by subjective rea- 
transfer of pawion. gons ; — 1. e., reflsons originating in the 
reflex bearing of the passion upon the audience them- 
selves. To obviate this impediment as far as possible, 
tlie oi-ator may often avail himself of some case eo far 
parallel as to involve the same principle, and lying 
outside of such personal reference. By this means he 
may procure a judgment on thenaked principle, with 
whatever of earnestness or passion the case may war- 
rant ; and then it is comparatively eaay, to transfer 
such impassioned judgment, in its full force, against 
whatever object or person, can be shown to be com- 
prehended in its condemnation, cvm though it be 
oneself. 

Ad illustration oFtbi* principle^ is famished in the familiar 

>:istaQce of the prophet Natbao, sent to tlic gnilty 

MflNMhan kiogof Judah, toelicitcondignaelf-condemnation ; 

and bring him to repentance, in the matter of 

Bathaheba.* Not only wag the right judgment of the Icing 

evoked, by the parable of the poor man and hia " one little ewe 

lamb," but a just and impas^oned decree of self condemnation was 

Becurcd ; and then brought home to the setf-convicted monarchi, 

na well by the award of oonacieoce, as by the direct decree oE a 

divine tribunal, in the explicit sentence, " Thou ait the man." 

•2 8am. 12: 1— e. 
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'^'^'^i^^'^ which the apostle Pau: fell, in a popular aa-, 
Hcmblj at Ephesaa, under the adroit cond act of 
Demetrins, with the workmen whose craft was eodangered by 
the preaching of the cross. The excitemeot stirred by appe^ 
to the xelf-interest of the mob, on grunnd!) where any moo ia 
accessible to excitement, was easily tnrned against the person of 
the ftCCDsed party; when the passions of the popalace,;a oo mood 
to make a uareful examioation of its jastice, were in the flood of 
their escitemeot, aod ready to find an object as well as ajuitifi- 
eaiion of their violence, with or witboot enfficient reason. In the 
speech of Demetrius, this cardinal principle of impassiooed ap- 
peal, receives a conclusive iilustration ; to the effect that Id an 
excited popnlar assembly, it ia easy, first, to play upon the pas- 
eions of a mob, and to rouse them to a phrensy of excLtemeot ; 
and then tnrn their blind, deaf, fury, against some victim, with- 
out caring to determine how far the vengeance so exacted, ia 
righteous or otherwise.* 

§ 14. The speech with which the people were appeas- 
Hetbod of allay- ed by the town cUrk, might also furnish a 
tog pagBioDB. study to the disciple of eloqnence, in re- 
gard to the methods of allaying excited passions, 
when rt^iog most furiously, and with the blindeat 
violence. 

§ 15. But a discourse however masterly in its im- 
passioned conduct,— regarded as a discourse,— is not 
complete, until it is delivered. There are signs and 
Elocutiontribnury instruments of passion, and therefore 
to pasaion. Qf power, in tht elocution of discourse, 
as well as in its structure, and equally essential to its 
highest possible effect, and among these means of im- 
passioned exprMsion, are some of very high potency, 
the laws of which, it is essential for the consummate 
orator,'to understand. The tension of a muscle, the 
flash of an eye, or the falling of a tear, as weH aa the 
more usual and familiar means of impassioned ex- 
pression, — by quality of voice, articulation, accent, 
emphasis, pause, m«lody, gesture, and other applian- 

• 3«e Acta, 19 : 3»-^ii. 
10* 
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ces in docniion, — enter largely into onr idea of a 
discourse, as the instrument of power in eloquence : 
but they will be best understood and appreciated 
Then we shall have made a study of elocaiion, at a 
means ofexpresnng thought and jtatsUm, in eloquence. 
We pass therefore, to consider finally, the laws of 
power, as InTolved in the various methods of expret- 
sion, by which the orator finds means of controlliog 
the thoughts and passions of an audience, — other thaa 
the primary and main organ, — viz : the discourse, in- 
cluding elocution,— in eloquence. 



CHAPTER IV. 

SmPATHY AS AN INSTBDMENT OP POWEE, IK ELO- 
QUENCE. 

§1. Besides language, — organized into discourse, 
Sympathy a vehi-as the vehicle (rf conveying epiotion, — 

cfeofpoiwr. j. ©. power — from an orator to bis au- 
dience, there are means, by which he establishes a 
relation with his audience, embracing what we term, 
collectively, sthpatht ; and by which, the will of an 
audi^ice is controlled, through their passions, with- 
out the logical apprehensicm of any other ground for 
tuch control, than its felt preiejKe, in the orator. This 
is a law of human nature, recognized in the psychol- 
ogy of persnaaion, ever since men began to observe, 
and phil.o8ophize on the subject : — 
" Si vis me flere, doleodDm est 
" Primnm ipsi tibi." 

§ 2. A rational ground for this familiar law, may 
Orotrnda roT the poirer be found, no doubt, in the obvious 
ofBjiDpathy. consideration, that whatever grounds 
for emotion an orator may profess to furnish, by 
meam i^his discourte, they are fatally discredited, by 
the (Asence of the natural tigns of emotion in hims^. 
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Ho vever well fonoded the reasons JHstifying etnotiou, 
in the hearer, may seem to be, they canaot be accept 
ed with the full faith, necessary to produce emotion, 
in the audience ; bat vill bo set aside, as arlifidai and 
unfounded for the andience, if they bare failed to pro- 
duce theif proper effect, upon the speaker. Human 
CbeeboD apari- nature is constructed with checks against 
tm emotion, the palming off of counterfeit, as well as 
ffdie, emotion : — and no matter how complete the im- 
itation, it will not often, — and never long, — impose 
upon the instinctire feeling of kindred human hearts, 
for more thail its worth ; — and will seldom fail to be 
accepted, on the other hand, for let* than its real 
Talue.^ 

4^ Passion, I see, is catcbinf;, for mine e^, 
" SeeincT tbose beads of sorrow staud \d- thine, 
"Began to water," 
Emotion, not only propagates emotion, by a law of 
EmotioD nir-propagated, nature, bat it propagates itin the 
Id kina anS degree. ,^^6 form and as nearly to the 
tame extent, as does the law of propagation ^e case 
of the outward forms of nature. Even idiosyncrasies 
of passion, are to a great extent reprodnced.* Henco 
the orator can seldom gpeak, better than he M.t 

§ 8. This great principle or law, ruling ia the pro- 
pagation of passion,— i. e. the power of eloquence, — is the 
tme foundation for the requisition, laid down by 
.rhetoricians, — ever since rhetoric became a science, — 
and practically acted on by orators, with or without 
a perception of its grounds in nature ; viz : that in 
order to the fullest effect of an orator upon his audi- 

* The extent to which Ibis Iaw o{ lamtnai of kind and dtgrn, holds 
In the prop&gatloD of paeslone, ia bntflmpcrTectl; andentoDd. It an- 
derUes and eiplaias the morbid farms of passioo or omotlon. which are 
often fonnd characterizing even reMgions eicltememtB ;— like the Bb». 
ken or the pbeaomena la the earlf Mater; of New EoRland, — then 
known aa" the Jerks," and BOmellmes attrllinted to Satanic InfloeDce. 
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ciiarActer of an orator, cace, be most possess their nnqual- 
with his anJienco. jfigd confidence, as regards at Icaat 
tlu-ee elements of character : — viz : 1, good -will : 
— 2, good priaciples : — and 3, good eense.'y 

Ability, in the line of eloquence, under the guid- 
ance of sound principles, aud devoted to the support 
of what we hold to be right, or true, or good, lurn- 
iahes the highest guarantee an audience can have, in 
rosif^ning themselves up to the power of an orator, 
and accepting liis nnqnalificd lead, in whatever di- 
rection he desires to carry them. 

§ 4. The conjidence of an audience, that tlie orator 
possesses these elements of character, is, of course, 
the thing essential to his power ; but, for reasons 
lately mentioned, character has so many, and often 
subtle, ways, of revealing itself, — and inpointof fact 
does so certainly and fully reveal itseif, especially 
in a public man, — ^that it would be safe to insist on 
importanceornDSKas- the requirement, that the orator 

luH Bncu qualities, should actually potiess, and therefore 
in his training should assiduously cultivate, these ele- 
ments of character, in order to set him in a command- 
ing relation over the will of an audience. As we 
have-said before, the influence of one human spirit 
upon another, is so subtle and pervading that it is 
difficult, — perhaps impossible — to trace all the ave- 
nues, by which passion can be propagated from a 
speaker to an audience, who are truly in tympatky 
with him. 
§ 5. Besides the more obvious physical signs of 

Power of character, there is a pervading power, 
" PreMnte," -which, foF Want of a more definite term, 
we call presence, — indefinite in its constituents, but 
MieH ktumn and pontive, in Us actual force, — which has 
much to do with the effect in eloquence, and much 
with the native endowments find capabilities of an or- 
ator. Some what of this composite force of charac- 
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Conitiiuenia of ter, DO doubt, is due to hdelkctual force, 
" Presence." eoQiewhat to native sensibility, or refine- 
ment of gifts — aesthetic or otherwise,— somewhat to 
strength of wiU or ^m^osfi, or cliaracter, somewhat, 
to the spiritual qualitiea of the man, Ijut either, or all 
of these together, leaves a large residuum of power in 
fin orator, still unaccounted for, if not absolutely un- 
accountable ; but which we all know by familiar ex- 
perience, and the aggregate of which constitutes the 
specific power of an individual orator, 
( § G. There arc two geaerically different methods, — 
Twometiiodaofe!:- aside, from the means of expression, 
presaiiig Pissioa. termed elocut ton, — by which, in the use 
ofdiaeourae, the orator may reveal the nature ard 
power of the passion, which it is his object to infuse 
into his audience, with a view to persuasion ; — which 
have been expressively termed, respectively, the ex- 
aggerating, and exlenuiting methods. TJiese diverse 
FuDdftmeniiUiy methods do not imply the expression of di- 
ibe Bttme. verse mental states, or passions ; but only 
different methods of giving effective expression to the 
same passion : — both of which are in accordnnco 
with the psychological laws of expression, in tiic hu- 
man constitution. 

§ 7. The direct or exaggerating method, of projMi- 
Tbe iiiraot oreiag- gating passlon in an audience, scnrcely 
geratmg method, needs description. It consists in giv- 
ing expression, subject to the laws already descriljed,* 
to the objects, or incidents adapted to excite emotion; 
relying upon direct, impassioned, narration or des- 
crip'ion, to stir its appropriate passion, without the 
aid of artifice or art. The process is well described by 
Antony, in Julius Cassar,! though few orators, as we 
Eiampiea of tbe sliall SCO, cver tiettcr understood, or 
direct roethoda. practiced more effectively, the indirect 
or extenuating melhod, 

• See Ch. Ill, 8e.;tioii II, §1—14. 

t Act III, Scene 1. 
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" I iini no orator as Brutns is : 

" Out, aa you know ine all, a plain blunt man, 

" 'rhnt love my friend ; and that they know full well, 

'■ Thiit gave me public leave to speak of him, 

■' Fur I iiave neither wit, nor words, nor worth, 

'■ Action nor utterance, nor the power of apeech, 

" 'I'll 9lir men's blood : I only speak riffht on ; — 

" I tell jou that nhi.h yon jourselves do know ; 

" Show yon sweet CKBar's wounds, poor, poor, dumb mouths, 

" An<) bid them speak for me : But were 1 Bruiua, 

" And Bratns Antony, there were an Antony, 

'■ Would rpfito up your spirits, and put a tongue, 

'■ In every woond of Cnsar, that shciuld move 

" The glones of Rome to rise and mutiny." 

Tlie speech of Brutus, instructing the conspirators, 
jioiici of the di- liow best to reuse the passions of tbe 
lect method, populaco IS also an example, of the di- 
rect method, iu the use of the most stimulating appli- 
ance of sensuous objects : 

■^ " Stoop, Romans, stoop, 

" And lot ua bathe our hands in Oasaar's blood, 
" Up to our elbowa, and besmear our swords : 
■• Then walk wo forth, even to the market place, 
'' And waving- our red weapons o'er onr heajls, 
" Let's all cry Peace I Freedom ! and Liberty ! 
§8- The extenuating 01- iadirect method, on the 
E.tionu.nting Contrary, is artful in the highest degree, 
intt-iod. and when effective, far the more impassion- 
cl of tlio two. We sliail find our best example, in 
this same consummate speech of Antony, The speech 
of Brutus, — preceding,-— may be studied aa a model 
of therftrec^ method, in which the cause is ably ar- 
jjiied, and tlie couchision set in the most favorable, 
impassioned, and successful light. Brutus, — in com- 
plete possession of the sympathy and holding abso- 
lute sway over the assemblage,— introduces Antony to 
the excited crowd in the forum, and stakes his own 
influence to aecuve a hearing for him, as the friend of 
Csesar, commissioned by the conspirators them- 
pclves, lo pronounce his funeral eulogy. Stimula- 
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ted by the speech of Brutus to hope, — tUey knew 
not what of benefit and glory from the death of 
Cffisar — it was with great difficulty, and only by the 
influence of Brutus, that Antooy could even get a 
hearing. Under all this disadvantage, Antony mounts. 
the rostrum in the presence of the corpse of Csesar. 
The speech with its impassioned and stimulating in- 
terruptions, follows, — too long to quote la this con- 
nexion — but most consummate in all the arts of elo- 
quence, and completely triumphant in its end- The 
plan of the discourse, is essentially that of the exten- 
uating method. 

He abstains not onU Trom direct assault un the character and 
, . treachery of Brutas, and also from direct inuil- 

Sed pVwe^' ""'*'' **' Ofcsar, bat reverts with studied repeti- 
tion, ia a forn] almost auspicious as to its lian- 
esty, and seemios more than balfsarcastiR to theaodhiglilionora- 
hlecharacterorBratas, asaguarantee of something in tlie way of 
a Juatiflcation of the assassination, quoting in tbo sameiadireet and 
Buspicioaa way, the nalted authority of Brutas, in sapport of the 
allegation of ambition, as a Justifying cause of murder. Against 
this allegation, he argues onli/ indirectly, by cilio? facts sf well 
known history, leaving his hearers to draw their own infercncei. 
Not Tenlarlng to affirm his own opinion, he simply asks: 

" He bath brought many captives home to Bome, 

" Whose ransom, did the general coffers fill, 

" Did this in Ciiisar seem ambitions? 
, " "When that the poor have cried, Cssar hath wept, 

"Ambition should be made of sterner stuff: 

" Tet Brutus sajs he was ambitious ; 

" And Brutus is an honorable man, 

" Ton alj did see, that on the Luperoal, 

" I thrice presented him a kingly crown, 

■' Which he did thrice refuse. Was this ambition ? 

" Tet Brutns says, he was ambitions. 

''And, sare, he id an honorable man. 

" I speak not to disprove what Bratus spoke, 

" Bat here I am, to apeak what I do know. 

" Tbu all did love him once, not without causa, 

" What cause withholds you then to mourn for him! 

" Judgment, thoo art fled to bmlish beaals, 

'■ And meo have lost their reason I— Bear with me ; 
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" Ihfy heart is in the coffia there with Ciesitr, 
" And I must pause, till it come back to me." 
The very pau$e, is in the extenuating method, and most effec- 
tive. The impasgioned interlocutory exclamations, show the ex- 
pcctatioos or tne great dramnitst, aa to the effect of the speech on 
the populace. And vrben the orator resumes, it is to whip into 
Mill higher foam, the e^ccitement now begun ; but still in the use 
of the same suppressed extenuating method :— 
" masters if I were disposed to stir, 
" Tonr-hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, 
" I should do Brutua wrong, and Cossius wrong : 
" Who, you all know, are honorable men : 
',' I will not do them wrong ; I rather choose 
"To wroDjt the dead, to wrong mjself, and you, 
"Than I will wrong such honorable men." 
He then proceeds in the same strain, to ply the imagination 
of bis audience, with allusions to a parchment — the wilt ofC^ar 
— which be professes unwillingness lo read, for fear of its efiect 
making too strongly, and, — in the excitement it would lonse, — 
urtjvstlij, against 

"The honorable men, 
" Whose daggers have stabbed Ca^aar, 
The imagination slimnlnted to the highest pitch by these al- 
Insioiis, the audience — as he intended they should — raise a hne 
an[|cty,jind seek to ettforct the reading of tlio will. Well 
knowing that their expectations of its contents, already transcen- 
ded by fur, any possible reality, the orator lets himself down 
from his lofty pitch of passion, by proposing to come down, and 
recite the story of the murder, over the corpse of the victim. 
And then he seeks to restrain their outburst of fury, rage and 
revenge, by deprecating " the sudden flood of mutiny," so art- 
fnllj' and irresistibly, and intentionally stirred by himself, by as-' 
snnni; them, with seeming composure and self-command : 
" They that have done this deed, are honorable ; 
" What private griefs they have, n!aa, I tnow not, 
•' That made them do it : they are wise and honoftble, 
" And will, no doubt, with reasons answer you." 
He then proceeds to deprecate, farther, the idea that the ex- 
citement, — now breaking overall bounds; — was doe to the arts of 
the orator, affirming a perfect contrast, in t'uat respect, between 
himself and Brutus ; and intimating that if the arts of the ora- 
tor, — as in the case of Brutus, — had been superadded to the 
force of his cause, the very " stones of Rome, would rise and mn- 
tiny." The key note thus given, is at once accepted by the ex- 
cited populace ; aad the very result seemingly deprecated by Iho 
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orator, 18 sng^esled an^ provoked aodensored, bylht very means, 
setmingly designed, to prodace the opposite eBect. This is the 
extenuating metliod of ezcitatioo. 

It must be now, abnnclantly certain, that wo arc 
Gronndsoftlio dealing with the art of eloquence : — what- 
power la art. gygf tge Seeming design of the orator may- 
be, it is clear that the actual effect, \a the enkindling 
of the passions, — and to a highi^r degree, than any 
direct description of the grounds of excitement in the 
case, could possibly have done. The difference in the 
effect, is jast tiie difference between the actual, and 
the ideal J and as under thepowerof the i magi nation, 
the one exceeds the other, so in equal measure do 
their effects. This is the very principle, — despite the 
ingenious special pleading of Mr. Ruskin,* to tlie con- 
trary — which distingnishes true art and especially 
high art, from being,— as he labors to prove it, —a lite- 
Art traoHcenda ral and slavish copy of tlie very forms of 
nature, nature : — and renders it on the cor.trary, 
a genuine human product, — instinct with that highest 
Power of power, which we call Genius. This endow- 
GenioB. ment, directed by the laws of impassioned ex- 
pression, it is, which makes the difference between a 
Sreat orator, like Demosthenes or Pitt, or Patrick 
[enry and an equally great man, in other respects than 
eloquence, like Nelson, or Napoleon, or Washington. 
§ 9. We have now seen, sufficiently that the differ- 
Both methodB cnco between the direct or exaggerating, 
impassioned, and the indirect or extenuating method 
is, — not that the one is impassioned and the other 
calm, — but it is simply and purely a question in re- 
gard to the most effective method of expressing, and 
Hatiooaieoftheex- SO exciting, 3. giv 60 degree of passion : 
tenuttting method, and the grouud of preference for the 
indirect, in any given case, is, that in that case, it 
promises to be the more efficient of the two. 
§ 10. It must be borne in mind, that this whole 

11 * Sea Uodern Painters b; John Boakln. 
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gaestion both of the method of exciting passiOD, and 
tiie degree of vehemence proper to an orator, as well 
Degree of pnadon as necessary to effective eloqnence, in 
proper. a given case, nmat be determmed bj a 
reference to the state of mind of the audience at the 
time. Any discourse pifched upon a widely different 
ETiisofaffTSDg key, from that of the mental state, of the 
^"y- audience, will grate harshly on their 
nerves ; and instead of carrying its point persuasive- 
ly, will be more likely to cause them to stop their 
earn in self-defence. 

§ 11. It must not be forgotten, that the great prin- 
Bympiithr indiB- ciple by whiSi emotion is to be props- 

peusabie. gated between human hearts, is that of 
sympathy .' and to break sympathy with aa audience 
is to detach the locomotive, from its connexion with 
the moral train, in the bosom of the audience. 

Of course the orator, — the normal ageia in thisez- 
citation, — is supposed to be tn advance, of his audi- 
ence, but to git beyond the reach of their sympathy, is 
to destroy tiie connecting link, by which, alone, he 
can hope to carry Ms audience, with him, in Persua- 
sion. 
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CHAPTER I. 

iNTBODDCTOaT. 

§ 1. We have tlma sought to set the principles and 
Bheti>ncM& laws of BhetoHc, iDto relation with its twa 

gcienco. fpj^ gnfl . — Cofivktion and Persuasion. In 
doing this, w^e have found onrselreB pat upon the 
philosophic atndy of the principles or laws, 1, of 
Thougfd, — including its ^mott'ono/ accompaniment or 
sequencB :^and 2, of Expression, — so far as they are 
tributary to these two ulterior ends. The investi- 
gation of these principles and laws constitutes the 
scimce of Rhetoric. 

% 2. For the conBtruction of the art, — more espe- 
Ehetotic as cially, — we are to make,— as in all the prac- 

m art. tieal arts — an analysis of tht organitm, em- 
ployed in Rhetoric, — viz : Discoorse, — in tiie best 
models supplied in nature; with a view of mastering 
its construction farther, and discovering, if we may, 
the Bonfcesand conditions of its life and power : — 
and that, both in its normal, and abnormal forms ; — 
or to use the analogous langnage of anatomy, both 
physiobgioaUy and pathologiaaily. 

§ 3. The instrument employed in Rhetoric ; as we 
have before seen, is language. 

We bave already distinguished, between the Keneral and spe- 
cific sense of the term, aa limited, in the latter cofie, hj the arti- 
calate character of hnmao speech.* 

§ 4. We have now, farmer, to distinguish, the treat- 
*PartI, Chsf.!, §1. 
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ment of langaage, — as thus limited by articulaU dis- 
course — into tiDo subdiviswns : — viz; 1, constructire 
Rheioric,^OT the cmslruction ofdiscourte, as anorganic 
whde : and which is made up of the several parts, 
6ub4iTid«d iato more or less essential to a discourse ; 
Disconrse. aq^ pertaining excIuaiTely to oratory : 
the part of Rhetoric, — very nearly at least, — descri- 
bed by the earlier Rhetoricians, under the term In- 
tention; — and by the Latin and medise^al and still 
later writers, — as e. g, Blair, — treated under the 
name of Eloquence ; — which is tlie ulterior and 
highest concrete form of Rhetoric, as applied in real 
life :— 

2. The lawa ofexprestion as implicated in the con- 
g J struction of articulate language into speech, r«- 
' ^' garded simply as the medium of externalizing 
thought, — including, as always, of course, emoiion : — 
the part of Rhetoric comprehended under the term 
SiyU. 

§ 5, And then, finally, — in exposition of the art, — 
as discourse does not assume its complete form, or 
■clothe itself in its full power, and majesty as Elo- 
quence, until it is delivered, pur analysis and recon- 
struction of Rhetoric entire, is not complete, until we 
shall have studied the laws of expression in elocution; 
which, therefore, forms the Fourth and final part of 
Rhetoric. 

B K I . — CoNSTRCCTivE Rhbtobio : — Dis- 

COOBSB. 

CHAPTER I.— CuLTUEE OF Eloquence. 

§ 1. The life and power of a discourse, reside, as 
Analytic rtody we have already seen, in its emotional or 
or Disconpre. impassioncd character: and are beyond the 
reach of any logical analysis. And yet it by bo meana 
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follows, that the analytic stody of a discourso is use- 
less. We may not be able to trace the animal life to 
any particular gland, and yet, for the purposes of art, it 
may be absolutely necessary, to master the organic 
forma, and fiiDctious of the body. Discourse, also, 
has its body, and its life, — normally found in con- 
junction ; — and yet admitting, if not requiring sepa- 
ration, if we would master the laws of either. 

§2. The artificial separation or reading assuuder 
GriiaofBrtia- of these elements of living eloquence, in 
dai anaiyiU. the Construction of the discourse, works 
a two fold mischief. It renders argument dry and 
dull, and then converts the pathetic or impassioned, 
into rant. Great orators inspire their argnments 
with emotion ; and their pathos springs and flowers 
from the ground work of their argument. The two 
BiendiDgoftbedir- should be blended together, like the 
(erent eiementfl. |jgj)t ^nd heat of the solar beam. 
Analyzed only Like them they are not identical. They 
for study. g^Q ij^ separated : but their separation is 
the work of art uot of nature ; and done only with 
a view to facilitate their study. It is when re-com- 
ioined, that they constitute eloquence. 

§ 3. At this point we encounter two practical ques- 
tions, deserving our attention, viz : 1, can eloquence 
Can eioqnenoe be cultivated ? Or is it purely a native 
be (jnitfvated, gjft^ setting at defiance all attempts at 
improvement by analytic study ? 

To this fuDdamenUl qaeBtiOQ we reply, 1, that tbeic is do- 
thing in eloquence which cannot be annljz»J and referred to JD- 
telligle laws of expression. 

In the mi/thologtc igea this question might have been debated : 

Mrthol iriiai " — when the eflective powers of eloqneiice both 

of elMinenM""' '" compoailion and delivery, ware repirded, 

mythologicallf, as ethereal qaalities, imparted 

odIv lo a few, by some bvoring ge?.iaB. 

Bnt now. 2, the analytic stndy of the highest specimens of 
witkt V ""^ ■''^ presents ns nothing which it is not in the 
of fcmltet^ power of well directed labor, to imitate, attain 
to, or even improve. II* 
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The qualities required in eloquence are natural 
Native giftB gifts, — sach a3reason,ta3te,emotion, voice, 
prwopposed. 4(.., — and without these giftS; no culture 
can be successfnl: and that culture will avail in pro- 
portion to their excellence. The object of culture is 

^L, . , ,. to develop and to improve,— not to ere- 
Object of culta re. , mi '^ j i i n . ^■ 

ate. There are undoubtedly great di- 
versities, in the original gifts which form the orator, 
in different men ; and hence the same amountof cul- 
ture in different men, will yield very different re- 
sults. 

Perhaps, moreOTer, there are men so deficient in these requi- 
site gifts, Ihat they can never become effective orators at all : 
just as there arc men bo deficient in voice aad ear for muBic, tbat 
they could never become practical muaiciana. Experience shows, 
, , liowever, that ^ach cases are, — especially under 

queoce. There la no reason why the art Of 
art of apeak injf, may not be improved into " the art of speaking 
■well," — Qointilian's definition of eloquence, — within the limita 
of tbc natural powers on the one hand, and the inielleciual cul- 
ture and acquirements, on the other, of any individual. 

§ 4. It ia the property of all the endowments of the 
Native powers Orator, to be improveabk ; and bo far as 
improveabie, appears,— mp;occa6i« indefinitely. If this 
were otherwise, all education would be a cheat- The 
intellect, the reason, the taste, the sensibilities can 
be developed. And the improved exercise of these 
qualities, in accordance with the laws of human cul- 
ture, cannot but secure more effectire eloquence. 

§5. Not only are the intellectual gifts of the or- 
ator capable of indefinite improvement, but the affec- 
Emoiional power tions, the passions, the emotional and 
improveabie. moral naturc, — forming the soul of el- 
oquence — these also are improveabU. 

We do not mean the wretched art of deceiving men, hy feign- 
ing emotions which we do not feel : bnt tha boneat, hearty ex- 
ercise of genuine emotion, can be cuUivated. irtbie were DOt 
so, edacation would only make men mowtera, by developing the 
intellect, out of all proportiOD to tbea^eclionsor the will. T^ese 
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stso can be refined, cbastened, strenglbeneO, just like tbc memO' 
rj or taste or reasoo. 

§6. Not only are the intellectual, eirotional and 
moral nature iiiiproveable, in quality and power, but 
Material of eioqneace iQ the fourtli place, the acquisitions 
may iacresse. of both, constituting the material of 
effective eloquence, may be increased inde6nitely. 
Without these materials, — the treasures of the intel- 
lect, the taste, and the affections, — gleaned from all 
the fields of science, literaiure and art, for argument, 
illustration, and appeal, the orator must fail ; what- 
ever be his native gifts. 

{ 7. It is just here, that so man; men or fine gifts, acluallvt^o 
LfborEecesaaryf'^''- Rega/ding eloquence, as a power divim-'v 

to SQccess. given to a few, and hiiLne no dependence On ilio 

acquisitions of dull and plodding industry, tbey 

despise Ibe toil and drudgery, which are the conditions of ftl! 

sneceas ; as if the mat.rials with which the accoraplisbed orator 

entrances bis andience, and gains bid points in argument, illns- 

tration, or imppssioned appeal, were like the 

CauseB of failure, jewels of a lady, capable of being paraded again 

and again, on ail public occasions, by merely 

shifting their position : instead of being,— as tbey ore,— like the 

treasures of a mine, yielding gen^s in cxhaustlcss richness and 

profusion, but only in return for kborions and tireless digging. 

§8, The ready use 0^ i)\e mental and moral, and 
lEsthetic faculties, and their acquisitions, admits of 
great improvement by culture- 

There are men who seem to have both the faculties and furo- 

,„ iture required in eloquence, bui lose the com- 

beaTnlred""^ mund of both, just when tbey are most need- 
ed. Hence EQm9 men can nrite with );reat 
readiness and power in their closet, while the merest upstart of a 
demagogue can beat them, to tbeic mortification, before a jury, 
or a popular assembly. 

Practice as well as training, is the panacea for this 

„ .. evil. The power of thinking rapidly 

Practice neeessary. , *: "^ " . d i- j 

and correctly, and reasoning tersely, 
connectedly and powerfully, is capable of snrprising 
improvement. Even invention, — an attribute of na- 
tive genius, — may be cultivated and acquired, in a 
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good degree. The art of handling the passions, is 
also, eminently an improvable art : and supposes, — 
like any other art, — a knowledge of the laws, ruling 
in the domain of the emotions, and active principles 
of men. 

§9. The command of words, is still another com- 

c.m...d.rL«,„w. I»M="iTe advMlage, of the train- 

mg of the orator. 

Ko man uses any considerable proportion of the 
wealth of language, with which our noble tongue sup- 
plies him. Those who have taken pains to inquire into 
this matter, tell us that even well cultured men, sel- 
dom use more than from one third, to one fifth, even 
of our good vocabulary : and uneducated men do all 
their business, on a still much smaller capital than 
this. 

E^ery man, orten uonoticed by himself, — haa aeta of words, 
vhtch he impreasea into service, on all occasiooa ; partly 
from imperFect educatloD, but mainlf from mere habit. Ad ac- 
qaaintance can often diatingnish a man's atjle, by Ihs complex- 
ion of his worda.jnat as a friend i» known bf the color oi hia 

This poverty of words resemblee, and — what is 
p.„rt,.fs.,...™--smerally begets, poverty of 

Besides the agreeable effect, arising from a suitable 
variety of words, there are a thousand of the nicer 
shades of thought, which can be expressed fully and 
perfectly, only, — if at all — by a wide command oi 
words. Words are to the orator what colors are to 
the artist. A few of the most glaring kind, are suf- 
ficicDt to bsecttte the daub of the apprentice, but the 
nicest tints of the art are required to give the flesh 
touches which distinguish tho productions of the 
master. 

Id the common jadgmeot of mcD, langnage abounds witb bjd- 

_ . onyma — in the strict sense of the word. — In the 

*o^*^^' cultivated eje of a master of that langnage, 

acarcetf any two worda are precisely alike ; and 
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he cODStantlj hja the wealth of the knirai^Fe ander eoDtribn- 

and Bfaadea or tboaghl. 
§10. Finally, not only the wealth of words, but the 
^itiimiyie Bkili of their eonstruction in discourse— 
iBitainabie. everything comprehended in the term Btt/le, 
in its largest meaning — is susceptible of culture. 
Familiarity with the higher specimens of eloquence, 

, ,. and iudicious practice on them, for our- 
Jleaos of culture. i ■' , ^ ... .. 

selves, supply us with tJie necessary 
means of training. Any man, — not deficient in men- 
tal and moral endowments, — can learn to speak with 
good effect. And in point of fact even in the case of 
tiiose for whom nature has done most, arl and culture, 
have done still more. 

jll. The imp^'essEOD thnt some of the greatest, orators tlie 
World has ever seen, were purely nalural orutiirs. grows largely 
est of oor Tgnomnce of their early lire. I'itt was accustomoiJ, 
from his boyhooil, to mitch himself, in fancy, against the ablest 
debalora of the House of Commons ; and then cnmpai'o his pri- 
vate answers, with those given on the floor o( the house. I.nrn- 
ed, one of the most gifted orators this country has pmilucnl, 
woDld take his little brothers out. when he was still a eliilil, and 
lay wagers that he coald make them cry. 

The natural gifts we may covet, and the re^ullaof 
their culture, we may admire : but the labor of their 
development, we cither purposely midcrvatno, or 
shrink from enduring, under tlio impression of its 
being hopeless, and therefore ugelcat. 

§ 12. But there is a second question :— admitting 
la eioqaenco worth that eloquence can be acquired, is it 

cflltivating. worth the labor? The argument 
against its culture,, drawn from its abuse, is not wor- 
thy of an answer. It i?, in fact, a concession of it-i 
power; and therefor an argument for its attain- 
ment. That power under the control of bad prin- 
ciples is evil, is a mere truism. To use it as an 
The argHmenifroni It* argument against the culture and 
Abase fatik, [jje use of power for right purposes, 
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would be OB absnrd, as to put out all the fire ia the 

world, lest a stray spark sliould fall in the wrong 
place, and burn up a few houses. The fact, that arm- 
ed assassins are prowliug about, is the strongest rea- 
son, why honest men should carry weapons. 

§ 13. And then it is important to remember, that 
indnoements^o in every fair conflict, truth is stronger 

itscuitore. than error. It is treason, therefore, to 
allow error to triumph, merely because its apoBtles are 
clothed in better armor, and carry keener blades, and 
wield, them with better skill, than the friends of 
truth. 

J 14. Id same parts oftbe world, it ia trne, eloqueoce is of do 
^. . , ercat use, becanss men are coatrolled bv 

Bume^nZ'ir ^"'<'^ i """i f'^'^om even of speech, is not 
allowed. Of what use, e. g-., is eloqEeoce 
in Italy, where no man dare advocate any other opinions thnn 
those of (he dominant anthorities ; and Ihey need not eloquence 
for their support. In Austria, also, eloquence is not allowed to 
exert its power, even in behalf of the oppressed 7 The very 
pleading at law, are required lo done in writiog. 

The fires of freedom must be, not only guarded, bot prohibi- 
ledt like fire in a puwder mill, leet some sparb, struck out b^ el- 
oquence shonid blow up the old edifice, of iotellectuai, Bpintual 
and social despotism ; aad so buiy the owners in the ruins. 

1 15, In our own country, however, it ia far otherwise. Bat 
„ . „ , even here, we are far from being' free from 

nIL at home danger, of another sort. The foe, which 
threatens US, ia that monstrous caricature 
of liberty, — ii«n(iotwiieM,— of opinion and ofapeeeh. 'Ilie pro- 
tean ipawD of this monster, is seen in the radicalism, upon every 
8u Inject— sacred a'ud social, — in politics, morals and religion, 
which characterizes this era of free intellectual life; — and more 
Need of Eloquence. "P^Wr «■" country where that life grows 
^ with such irrepresBible vigor, ond more es- 

pecially still, in those wide frontier regions nf thia great country, 
where ell restraints are removed, and the inherent power of er- 
ror, springs, and riota, in unrestrained excess. 

Tbe social and political, and moral conflict of the world, seems 
r, a- , preparing to be fought, uponour great western 

""■•"""'""«■ Me tSd. II I. 1% to . contiol of opiino., 
— i. e. a conflict of muid. Tbe eaemjea of truth and freedom. 
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are ranatering in force, Qader baoBers of every bne ; aai lying 
mottoes of eTerj device, wiitten, not onlj' like the ftccasatian 
vhich Filate apoo the crosa, — in Hebrew and Greek and L&tia, 
— but ID Eilmost every tongue npon the face of the earth. 

Ae jet, there has been merelj a akinnisbiog of oatpoata. But 
_ the onaet approachea. The deatiny of the homan 

doqnence "'^^' '^ ^^^ P"«' "^ '^^ strnggie. It is a conflict of 
mind, — aatrife ofopioion. It U, thereforethe bat- 
tle of eloqnence. The arbiter of its mighty iBsoes, ia not Maia, 
but Mercury. 



Methods op Pbepabation. 

Advanitiges and Ditadvantages of Each. 

§ It ia well known that there is great diveraisj' 

among pablic epeakerB, in this respect. The various 

methftds, ma;, howerer be reduced, for the pnrpoBes 

of study, to Four — each having its advantages and 



§ 2. The first is the method of vyriting out the 
nr-i<i J _ i. discourse, and then readina it. This 

Writlag and reading. ■ 3 ■ r 3 n ,. 

IB a device of modern refinement. 

It is only by coorteay, that it can be called pablic speaking 
at all. As yet it ia conSaed chiefly to the pnlpit ; tbongb it be- 
gins to make iaroads apon the eloquence of deliberative bodies. 

§ 3. The chief advantages of this method, are the 
ULdvantage ae-foHowing ; — 1. It ensurea a thorough atu- 

cnrea Mndj-. ^y of the subject. 

A man may talk at random, and even talk nonserue,— nothing 
is more commoo among public speakers, — bat he cannot write 
noosenae, or even write anperflcially ; withont paying a peaalty 
iu the shape of aelf-mortification, which few men are willing to 
endure. And then if a man will take the time to write, it af- 
fords an opportDDjty, and fornisbes a guarantee, that he will in- 
vestigate, and atndy. i 

i. Writing secures fullness and completeness, in 
a. Secons aotopiete preparation, the preparation. 
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i'erhape there is no one whose memorr will Bopplj, 
spur of the moment, all that is important lo a di! 
ereu Bappoaiog him to be master of his subjecl. The calio- 
Dem sod deliberation of composition in the closet, aud the 
opportDnit; of* rerlsal, sappl}' all that is material. Kveji the 
vwy/frnor anrfpagsion, of extempore speecu, are unfriendly to 
the completeness which ia indlspeesatle, to eSective eloquence. 

Id addressing a highly cultivated aodience ihis is a capital ad- 
vantage ; and no doubt is the true reason, 

pidly of late, eepeeially in the pulpit. Not- 
wilbslaaditig the many and great disad vantages, uoder which it 
labors, it is not uDcommou, for persons of cultivated taste, to 
prefer a writlen diicourse, with iU cancinness, fullness and fin- 
ish, to the warmth and freshoesB of extempore Bptech, with its dif- 
fuseneis aod other fautls of style. 

3, Writing secures DOt only fulness, but accuracy 
3. Accnnit« and and elegance of thought and expres- 

elegant Btjie. gjon.. 

There are very few men, who can apeak with the same accu- 
racy, with which they write : because there are very few, who 
can write with elegance, as fast aa they are compelled to Bpeak. 
The creations of thoni^ht, like those of matter, are cemmoniy 
dark and chaotic at the I:r3t. They require to he lighted up, 
and bronght into form and proportion, and relation, by the plas- 
tic band of after tabor. This la the work of the study, — not of 
the pulpit, or the platform. Every composer knows, that he is 
often compelled to recast a whole sentence to escape some rhet- 
orical inelegance, or blander, to which theSrat form of the thoagbt, 
would hare compelled him. As this is impracticable, at the 
moment of delivery, there is ooibinK left him but to correct him- 
self, by repeating substantially his thooght, in a manner more 
elegant or forcible. Hence extempore orators, are generally 
wordy, diffuse, and given to repetition. 

Condensation, conjoined with clearness, force, and beauty, — i.e. 
excellence of style, — is the strong inducement to prepare in wri- 
ting. 

4, A fourth advantage of this method, is that it 
1. Complete ar. allows the most complete arrangement 

rangement. gf tjjg parts of a diacourse, BO as to 
bring out the whole strength of an argument. 

TheheatofextemporeaddressisMunfrieDdiy to the/ogic, OS 
to the rhetoric of oratory. In argnmeutative oratory, or in nar- 
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Mti(iB,«rwb«NTCr4k«eflbet depend! vnoa tbe deuvm.tsd 
«™«"w tbe speakar, writing has gceaiiy the aaTantage: 

5* Writii^ is BometoeBJTMidered important, There 
s. n^vMri* mine- cne htta vnltf aod able oppOneat^ - 

prewototion. p^ftdj to trip him np, if he shonld, make 
ft Blip, — as men are always liablo to do, in Art hot 
haste of extempore diacourse. 

WiHtt ve an Oifovo^h^ oluoxiou tnitiu, or ftdroeatiag nn- 
pfV^u-naaaone, or opiauHia Ud especially In tke ■udatof 
•itemiee ; or Whoever it is important, to weigh eueTaUftheTtfy 
w(»ds we otter, it ia well t« oommit them to wri^ '.—iat, be- 
bOM we ou titeBMr ja^t what we imm to sa^ ; and 2d, be- 
Bane^ if oar wMda are twtared out of th^ nroper laiaBin^ 
we era eatablab bj * w^erefei'eitce'to Ok MS., preciMlT what- 
we did wj. 

6. The last Bpeeafieatioa of the advant^ei of wilt 
«. Stentta mental Hng, is thcj mtnttU cHUurt attending 
coita«. tkeprocete. 

a We w«e Bompdled to m^e an nnoooditiODs] dttllnce of iWs 
tnethpd, we shDoU plant onr atrongeat bttttary, upon this verf 

ThefthMdOMBeBtorOepeaiorexelasiTe aad habiteal ex- 
tenperiiiBf , it tMonpatilric with hick tjmattil eoltare, mad pro 
food and tiiofesfhaobdanbip. There ia trath, m well u pan* 
Vmj in MMaaley% r^iiufc. Uut " we sfaonld Booner etpMS a 
great orifioal wcrfc on p(ditical seteDoe, fron Mt apothecary is 
a conntrj town; OT'lrom a miakrter in Ute Bebridea, than frOoi 
astateeman, who, erer ainoe he wu ODa-ODd-twaDtr, had been* 
tbataq^aiead debater io tbe Beve of Oomboim." 

I%e well known »jiag of LiMd Baeon, that " readiet: makta 
a AiH BMo, eotmrsatioD a rmij nM>, and Writfaiff an ^»et man,** 
MBtaiiisa Taatdeat ortraUi: and two thirda of that tonUi, ia io 
TOTor -of writing j because nS maa will write moefa, withoot uad- 
Mg niDCi too. 

^4. The leading disadrmteges 4^ the Dietiiod of 
jua^f^t^g^ writing and reading speechee, are tbe ft^ 

, lowing : 

!■ It is oRen in^aaicablt to prepare belta« bandi from the 

1 ffjurf nfM_. "^''^.''^^I'l^e''^ oonTeoience, and then tbe pre* 

tvwrit*, paration which is made, ie often Inappropriate to 

the circanutaoees. It ia always difficult to uiQ-- 

tipate pMuselj the cbaraoter of an audience^ and tiw state itf 

13 
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ftelioffvliicli maj happen to i>reTtiI. And beiidw, there ii fn- 
qneDtTf a cbsnge id ttie cnrreat of cliaeaBM«n or emotlm, 

o m. ..II which reniierg that wholly tno«»»™>rta«, rt 

iS^Kdiln" * oneBt»eeof*aEMembly;whi^wSttUh»Te 
been entirely coitable at aoother. The 
Bpeaker vho U exclusively ahut up to writtco preparatioa, ^ets 
many a aweatj as he sees the carreot of tboDgbl and feeling, dnft- 
iag away fiom bia speeph. There areftw etatee of f^liag leas 
CDviable than that of an orator -who cornea to fais poet, all loaded 
aod primed ; and theajindi, to bis cooaCernatioB, that tbe mark 
bas been carried &r oot of the range of bia shot. 

And then the difEcnIty ia, that yoor writers cannat tkrow - 
• nun u- » away the written preparatiOD, and get m some- 

(SSutoi thingnew,0B the spar of the moment. Tbeyoan- 
not even modify it ho as to accommodate a uight 



trete. U mitj do good eiaeati<xi, apon whatever may chance to 
come within its range ; bnt is incapable of being shifted ont of 
tbe uogle line of Erection, in vUcD it may happen to bave been 
originajly placed, 

§5. The second claag of difficulties relates to tlie 

the delivefT or rather the rtading of wri.ttffli epeeohes. 

Theaoul of e)«qiieD«e is emotion. Pamer it a aad hiodraneeta 

thie. It serve* very mDch like a D«i-condactor in 

l^lSfonet' *•* ''"* "' ""^ electrical di»;harge. The cnrrent of 

^ lymp&thy i« Mrioaaly obstruct^ in its flow to an 

andfenee, by the totervention of a MS. Bat may not this difficnlty 

beobviatedbyamaDnadingjuatasbe would ipeai ? Thiaisea*- 

ier Slid than done, it isiffi;wjni^ to read 

^' as one would apeak-and for the most part, 

tt is bettor not to iry. SUocationistnecx- 

jtrtision of emetion. Now th« cmottan of the cloeet, ia oiw 

thing : — that of the pnblic assBinbijy i^tiuitiuT, and a vtry dif. 

ftTtnt thing. The langnnge of the written diaconreo ia the ea- 

preaaion oT &e emotion of the oloael. It ia (hat which gave the 

precise oojoring to the words selected : and those words will not 

express any other emotion, without doing violence either to the . 

one, or the other, or both. . f 

If one dionld give expression to the appropriate emotion o^ 

tiie excited popular asiembly, eStber bia emotion wonld; not auig 

bia langnago, or his laoiruage would not gait his emotion. Henc 

the apparent inconsistency of weeping Over paper. 

This diilerence is insuperable, aa far it goes. The proprieties 
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of 1^ case dtnuatd that written discooxea Bbonld b« proaoQDeed 
diffireotly from those which are taiempore. And not only pio- 
priety, bnt nature, demands it ; and ooe cantiot do otherwise if 
be wooid. Bat in coDfonniDg to propriety aod oatiire, he most 
sacriGoe mach of the power of eloqneoce, 
'■' BO far aa it depcods upon elocution. It 
is like two strains nf music on different 
keys. Thia isaaerioiiBdiaadvaiitage: and more so, became it ia in- 
curable. The cnltiTation of the age demands tlie eonectDcss aod 
_ , .,,, elegance of stfle, which can be secared 

'^"*l5S"£Sr™*»»5 'y preilo.. „lti«;...4 thi. 
amounts to a complete prohibiuoo, npon 
that wild and snblime eloquence, which expresses pani<m in the 
freah and powerfol language of uHtm'e ; TegardleBS- of ^e cor- 
rectness of edncated cnticieni. 
§ 6. The third disadvantage, of Trithig and read- 
stimuina of an aadt - log, 13, that the Speaker loses the 
enoe loet in reading, benefit of the fltimuhis affwded by 
an audience. 

Wehaveaaid the emotion of the doBst fa' one thing that of the 

popnlar aseembb fa another. The same tiling h ttUl mere true of 

die InteUeotnal atate»oftfae speaker. The mental stim- 

-^^[^ iM of an M K Ptbly w ahraya graat — often esc esuve. We 

have seen that in many casee it ii ao nDfrieodl; to cftlm 

dear, logical tboDght, aa to form a promiaent advantage in favor 

„ of writii^ ID Ibe itadj ; bat on the other hand, it 

Sx^iS'" iometimea oontjribntea greatly to the vigor and power 

ofa speaker's UiOD{^ti if he can keep complete cod- 

trel of himseff. 

There are men, whoae style in t^ stady is tame, and even 
Ioom ; bat who, aoder the Btimnlas of an audience, speak with 
im energy, eonttensation, and power, wbicb notbiDg can resist. 
Loaa of power § ?■ Another dtsadrantage in read- 
in elocution, jgg discoorses, relates to the ^>ealcer'B 
elocation, especially his action. 
The countenance and eye are boay in holding converse with his 
J notta ; instead of his audienet. That ma> 

elilwrttoiu' 8*'= instroment, BO potent in transmitting the 
power of sympathy, from the sonl of the 
nm t^^. Bpeuer, to the hearer, and from the hearer 
toirt2mMM'* ^^^ '^^ '"* redoubled power, to the speak- 
er, is subordinated to the poor office, of convey- 
ing thoDgbta from the paper to the brain, of the orator, which, 
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_ _ doqiMDce, Mi-ht to b« . _ , 

ud itB gieftt ofm» should be, to set od ue tbe punoiu eif tbe 
KudisDce. 

And even wliea the eyes, »• lifted from that m«ttd seivice, 
ud exposed to tbe kadieace, it is only wiULkii aameuiioK gase, W 
destitateoriife, — emotion, — lOnl — f, e. eloquence — ee were the 
Reaef "BBiiquo'sKbost, ip Shali^are, where Macbeth, ez- 

" ThoQ hast BO tpecj^ation, in those ejes, 
•■ Which thou doBi glare with." 
nOiHi ''T'8 hands and arms, too, are fetteied niUTOidably. 
tett«^ How caa a man gestnre with fte^dom Ot power,— to 

hia maciiBcript. 

$ 8. Tht SECOND METHOD of preparation, is that of 
■eooDdHMiiodiBv writing as before, pnt committi^ tbo 

ttoriterdaUTwy. djecourse to memory ; and then aeliv- 
etiagittaemorit^r. It will be seen tiiattliia method dif- 
fiara, only in a few particulars, from that jost describ- 
ed : aid mw^ of what was said in reference to that, 
aptdiea, — nmtatis mutaodie, — to tlHi. 

W eeorae U baa aU tbe adraotans spaeiSed ai ariging frOm 
U>e baUt of writing, while it aToidir in aoma maasBie, the foi- 
lowfaijiKiadnotagiia. 

1. llieinenMitnqtei^r'has tbensec^hia haixb and arms 

, .„ ^ - for geetore, and his oannuaanee and ey^ fbr 

rtS^tS^"' "* BipreMion. TbU, bowerer. is apt to be mors 

in opptaratKeithta in reality :-^for the en 

still bnsj readior. — if not what is written on real UMpureaof the 

MS. at least irtiat is written on tb i^MTwifw of 

£Sm2!"* ^«M?n*W7- There is aa aniamt abawoS of 
mb(i,ia the wbde manner of tbe memoriternwak- 
•Trwiiick ilKnni that he is ntHing vtiAouf iht boot, and not 
tpalrintr with the freshness of aDoiitaneoas jittaranee. His elo> 
cution is substantially Utat of the rrairr'i.aDd not that of the 
weaker; and thea he is always fettered Somewhat by the dan- 
ger, and embarro^Dg Mtprehenuon, d a slip of the memory. 
Allows th* atlnmlQB 2. This method Becnre»jiar(wi/ythe bene- 

ofOie audience, fits of the andienoe,reB«ting upon t^espeaktr. 

Bat this, of course, is confined to the >iere delivtry. What- 
ftver etiisnlua comes fi'Om this sonrce, eomes too lot* to afl^t tbe 
diaraoter of tbe discourse itself. It may improve— tbongh for 
tba reason menljoaed,— nerer tally cnre^ tte tkcatioa, ^t not 
tilte fAetortc of bis doqaenee. 
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3. The chief Advastagea of deliTsring a diico«r« metnorikr, 

sbore nwluy tbe iMH, maj be Bammed ap in tbe repuuk, that 

o— > ,1, ,. the speaker has more commaDd both of bi» 

°S»u»".r" P«»...dU.»Hieot, Ifhei.MI,p„. 

ateaed of hia duconrse, be has the benefit 

of knowiaf pMciBely, th» whole chaia of thought or xevuauag; 

BQ n to adjaat Irii delivcrj to wtiich is to eome, aa well aa, to 

vhat be ia attoug at tbe mODieDt. Thia bliodoeaa of wlat fol- 

levR Id readiDg, the oeceasar; eoDoentration oC-the atteatioD opoo 

aaiagleseDteoce, or partof aseeteDce at« time, hampiers tbe 

^aliTarj axoeadJBgl;, m^ iu Eaet ooastitntea onto/ the grtat dU- 

advaata^et of Ttadmg, 

§ 9. Betveen the two methods, thsre can be no 
BActanatcr "^oubt that the preference is altogetiier 
* due to th^ latter, bo far as the ejict, ia 
concerned. 

The great diffionlty whieb ataada in tbe way of its general 
Qgj^„ adoption is, the (ime and laior it requires, to otwaaiit 
^' a diacoavse to nemory. Ia raao; eases it ia far more 
dUBenlt tban the origitial eooKioflition of tiiajJlscooisei and where 
one's jtrofiHeiQD tequrea mnen spaaking, it is iteacly at wli(Jly 
ont of tbe qaeatioD. 

Tbia djSoolty ia liie more serious, .because the time and labor 
ofmemoriziDg, iasooiiprofitabte. TbehnprovemeDtofthe mem> 
ery ia worth something, bat not in all cases, worth what it would 
coat. 

It ongbt to be remnrked, however, that praetttt piea W<mder^ 

I .L foii/'Kility. itf the matter. Many persona not 

™ttS" remarkabfe for tbeir memory, can deUwr a dis- 

' oonree, recently written, by one or two readings. 

And pFtlBablr there we very few who coatd not soqaire the 

' ftbilitj, to eoamit a speeck of reaaoaable leE^lh, by reading it; 

carefnlly, Are or bIk times. With a memory of hi^ orders an 

orator, may acqnire tbe power of eomposiog a dtscoarse vtrba' 

tint, am d^venng it, aithoat writing it at all. Thia ia a gift 

worth having. But wo to the maoor iter ^>eaker, if he happens 

to loae tlte ^read of bis disconine. Tbe dread of thia is per- 

_ ., , ttapaone^iefreaeon, wby so few *ie billing 

lESLlT^ to trust tbemselTas. without their notes. Tbe 

' beirildtrBHot of miad in groping aftw the loat 

. olew, nnfits one for tbe tboogbt Deooaaary to go »o txlaMpori. 

If te afaodd B^U iba attempt, be ia apt to flMDdw dtaperateW 

'';i&'tli6mn,Mda»lwh«cHiM0DreBatD the solid path of hft 

13^ 
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written dlsconrse, be is no BaaH danger of tiaklng ntvalf In Ifw 

■lODRh. 

Tbii difficulty may, however, be obviated in lome degree, br 
making &□ abstract — or brief, aa the lawyers ceil 
BeneStoI abrisf. it — of the diaccrarae, and lay it before yon. This 
will qaiet the Derronadread of loainr oneself; «Qd 
if a part of the discoarse ahonld happen to CBcape, be ean begin 
again, at the next priaoipal thought, and lo go Ibrinrd tinemur' 
raased. 

S 10. The THntD METHOD of preparation ia not to 
write at all, but to study the subject thorougJUy, ar- 
3d method ^^"g® '^ the mmd the the whole train of ar- 
gament and even illastration ; and then trust 
to the occasion, to furnish the languige and supply 
tiie form, and emotion, appropriate to tlio circnmsUuk- 
ces. 

The advantftges of this method are these : — 1, It 
1 Adrantage ifl the Only way of secnring perfect freedjDm 
natnraiDMa. an^ naturalneaa of oxpreBfflon and mannW 
in Toice, counttnance and gesture. 

If a man aaderataoda and feets hia subject MUtj, sbA SpMk> 
without fear, he will speek natDrally and forcibly. 

2. The freshness of the thoughts, or at least the 
iP«d>«id^. language wakes up his own feelii^, 
ana Uiub stimulates hia mina for tbe 
effort of speaking. 

Every body must hare noticed that Uie cnotiODB att«cdlDg tlie. 
firat conception and ntterance of thought, are fitf Bore viridi 
than on reeuning to it a second, or third, or fifth time. T^ 
charm which novel^ and freshness give, IB always loat, in writ* 
ten diacoarseB, and ib very apt to give place U disaatisfaction. If 
aot disgnst. To presM^e aame portion of the freah eipotioD, ft 
diatiognisbed orator, uow liviog, ardviaei tboae who readior com- 
mit their tpeet^ea, never to reanf them ever mlovd, or to allow tbeis. 
feelings to get at all excited, in canning tham over, nwn in nV- 
tnee. Thja advioeis well founded. ^tempMe addrSM, aloaa, 
given' uB the full benefit of the rOMtioQ of wW we aroMying. 
upon onr own mental activity. 

8- Another grand advaatage of extempore speech, 
3. stimuioaotuu &ft^ fnll and careM preparatioo, is 
<»«^*a- the excitement of the aadiftnce, and the 
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It i8,w«ll known, that iha mind acts mcpt vkoronsly, iiD4ei 
•zciteatent: — ud that no flscttement ia so stunnlaUDg u that of 
•n Attentive and excited Mdience, 

We sa; an aflmtivt andienoe, — becaosa the vaiit of attentioDi 
■0 for from warming np the speaker, pours cold water, apon 
him, and pats out, what fire he wobM otherwise have had. 

And ttwD, of coarse, it kills the interest of tbe speaker, and 
makes it impossible lo tptak wtll. \Vho could spwk earaatly 
with feeling and force, to men asleep T 

It ma; not be Qoite oseless la this oonnexion to advice those 
who speak in pi^fic, instead of allowing their eje to roam va- 
•antl^ and at randoia, over an audience, to look stioogly wd 
ittadtly into their faoes,— and try to establish a sympathy of 
tool between themaelves, and one or more of their hearers. 

Without this, much of the baoefit of ixtempore address will 
be lost to Hie qieakw, and of couse, therefore, lost to the beai> 
ttsalao, 

§ 11. 1, The first great and obvioas disadvaatagef 

l-DiaadvanUgeinade- of speaking witfaont Vriting^ifl ULd 

qoBi* preparation, difficulty of making Buffioiently. foil, 
exact, and finished preparation. 

This is a difficalty, which ezperienc and labor will do mnch 

to mitigate, and sarmonnt. One mar acqaire tbe powOT, to am 

astonishing decree, of laying np in hu mind, the 

How obviated, precise tmin of tbonght, with all its divisions, and 

illnstrations, which he may wish to use. He may 

even revise, and enlarge or compress it, without ever eom- 

—^ mitting it to writLog. Bobert Hall, it is well 

^'^ auiT known prepared his discourses In this manner, 

and then if they were intended for pablioatioQ 

lioation he wrote them oot, after their delivery. If a man hai 

tbe power and indastr; of Hall, this is, the best method of fie- 

paratioo. It secares the exactness and completeness of writing, 

along with the freedom and life, of txtemport address. 

3. The lecond disadvaQtage of this method, is the 
n.-™ f.i.- .1. A temptation it furnishes, to slight 

DangersofthiBmethod. ., j.- j i_„ i «„ *»,« 

the preparabon, and trust to the 
impnlse of tbe moment, for the matter, as veil as the 
manner,— the thought as vrell as &e language. 
§ 12. Ths FOuaxH, and last, method of speakinff, 
I- is. the^abtetute eicUmpore ;i— i- e. spew- 
ing vithoat careful preptufatioa at all. 
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This is tbe wont metiiod of all, knd jet, in popokr usembliw 

it is hj DO meana iimaKl. It ia Mrooglj raeouuMDded t^ two 

thingt ;-^I, tht ftTeruon to hard stadj,— or in <rtb- 

Xraiptatiau. er words iodriaocs ef men. 2, the imrri/ and bxu- 

tie, wbicli Is Um oonmoi oeaditieD of popnlu aS- 

rtmbKefl. 

- Hen in paMfe life are my oden eempiUtd, to 
IsduesmMiU. speak withoat prqwratiOD, or oIk not epmk at 

And it is sarprising what a futility maj be aoqoired bj long 
^^ practice in the art ; and by men of no eztraordinaTy 
"^"' inlenis or attainmentt, Man j men will make an aflbc- 
tive and brilliant speech, on almost anj Mibje^ and on alnost 
Uij side of any sabjeot, who are ;el inci^Bble of discernioK ^^ 
tween trnth and error; beeense the* are incapable of oondacting 
a close and Bearcfaing Boolysis. When one eaBsa to' sit down 
bjthe side DfoDOofonrgieat popular oratOM,MddlseoMdK fan. 
damantal principles of any sabjecti—or tAz the minntin of hli 
koowledg«, he wltl ba annujasd to find lum as weak and ^ck 
rant as a child. For philosophical processes, bis mind may be 
CO feeble,^ scarcely, to command r^pect ; while on the floor of 
an MBombly, he has the power of swaying the passions and con- 
viotions, even of intelUgent aadienoei. 

{lit. Thia one aided development ofmind, isthemorecertgra 
« 1, ...1.. .1. to occnr, bnt is none the less deplorable, 
!Jron^^ from the feet, tiiat such men are generally 
given to exerting this power, on the wrong, 
aa well as the light side, of qaEsCions. It is commonly ihoaght 
that it r^aires nacoionioo sbility, to argue the wrong aide of f, 
qoastion : and nnder this impression, yoang oratois aie find of 
choosing the wton^ side, both to caltivate and display their pow- 
flra. This ii a mistake. A snperflcial man can support tht 
__ . ^ .... wrong side better, than a proFonnd one. He 
BfOM or ne mw*. ^^^^ ^^^ ^^j^ ^^^ argumtnU, which a man 
•an nse, vto does not aec their fallacv, better tban oae who does, 
bnt he mast sum to btlievi them. To do this (if he is a pro- 
foond and logical man) he most do vioienct both to his iiOeUeel, 
and his mord fetlinzi ,-— -while tha ingenioas shallow man, doea 
Deitber. It isfe Arliigltariiiatfc'Ofabllty, todeciderightly be- 

™_.^ V «f .Kin*- t»6» trotl* "O'i ^"Wt than to deraae 

mghcst mark of aMUty. ^^^bie „puDant8 in sapport of either. 
Uai^ a man has iagemiitj enongfa to plead eloqoeotly for er- 
ror, who has UQt the dearnesB turafMoeof mhid,Mc«esarytoaea 
that it iB tttOT. The TWj ftot that M vHi^ ma antiNdapei 
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of BTTOF, proves Oai men cul easily oonatrnet lollacieB, whielt 
tiiej oannot tfaemaehei ieUiit oi eipo«e. 

j 14. It is precise!; tbig danger of being caug'ht in one's own 
•nirea, that nakes tbra practice so dsBgeroui. The powerful 
Dflnffw prirclplea of seff esteem — and psrtiaRty for one's own 
■^^^^' offipring, makea th« danger all the graater. Many ft 
man has converted himtflf to error,. t>; argoing for it, wbao be 
ht£ convinced nobody elso. There ia do proposition, however 
-aoeetroBs, that a man^ay not brin^ himself to believe, fay thit 
proceas, if he attempts to support it id hearty eoraeat, and Mgta 
to believe it himself. The very bet that other* will not believe, 
makes Mm believe the mon reflolutriy himtdf ; in order to bof- 
eter Dp his self esteem. 
' The bobit is most itijurioai both to the iatelleet, and the nio- 
iph. u.ut a™»_u I 1^' sense : and tber efore operates stronir- 
,ne haUt demonUaing. ^^ ^ ^^ di«dyMt^»ge ofeliiuence, ia its 
liigbesbftinBB. It aapfuiw* the eoltore ei^er of bad logic, or 
mora^ inrino^ty, or both : — and the infosioo of tHker of tbese 
•hauls iato doqucnee, is like nutkiog an ftmalgam of gold and 
ehty. It ia ditcrtditaiie, aa well as t^urimu i beoauae it does 
not argue, bat rather diiprovet the presence, of (he higher forms 
of intellectual ability. 

i 15. TJiie sabject, — the mode of preparation for public sptak- 
r ^ > I. 'OKi^is oDB of Chief importance. A man's ha- 

^^^ b'*8 » '^"^ «•»*■■■ "f'*"' determine his whole 
^^^ future career, Men who have the powers, to 

become original, clear, pi ofoand and powerful thinkers, — discover- 
ers in the^elda of unknowB trath— become auMrfictal, wordy, and 
even slovenly, dtdaimert ; — and incapable of writing any Uiisg 
worthy of oQUiving their owe life time, merely byadoptiug bad 
habits of preparation. They find that they can carry tbeir point 
by UDstudied txumport eflnsioos : and wby shonld tbey go to 
the troaU« of iaboriODa thonght and regearefa. Only to be cough- 
ed iowa for tueir pains. If a cheap, gparions coin wiU pass cnr- 
rent in the world, why nhould a man be at the expense of provi- 
ding the pure gold ! The ' temptation ia too atroog for most 
men to resiit. The consequence id, 'that tbey do a great 
bDiiness upoa very little capital, and even thatUttn cOonterRit ; 
bnt then, such men, comntonly die poor at lasL 

§15. It, IB scarcely DecdSBarj to say, — what is.eo 
idfautages cm^ obyiona — tliat the morita of the differ- 
parative, got metitodB of preparation for speak- 
ing, are comparative. 
One is better for <we peraon, and another for anather. CIr* 
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enmstani:^, mnf alter cases. What circomstutces gtro tbe pre- 
ference to each of the several methods, may be dedaced from tlie 
BdvaDta^es, and disadvantagea of each. 

§ 17. If we attempt to combine writing and eztem- 
Difficnittoeoinbine pore speech, — as some advise, — wo 
diffefeat method*, ghall cmbarrass both, and perhaps do 
ndth^ well. 

Tbe meota) state neceasarj to compORe veil, is very difikent 
from that which exists in the mere reading or reciting of a writ- 
ten speech. The speaker who attempts to break away from his 
MS. ever; i^w sentences, wilt be very much like a horse in bar- 
ness, with one foot oat of the traces. 

§ 18. On the other hand, one who confines him- 
8i»T*rr to tha vm ^^^ wholly to his pen, faecomes a slam 
' to it ; aoi tMo.Dot even tMnk, without 
a pen in hand. 

Tbe orator wbo alwajrs writea and reads, can m m<»« tpeak 
witboat, (ban a bird reared in a cage, -can soar vith the pmion 
of tbe momitaiD eagle. 



CHAPTER m. 

Intentiok. 

§ I. The orator is supposed to hare his theme fum- 
toTaaUon ished, by the circumstances which demand the 
deflMd. Discourse. Invention — in the sense in which 
we nae the term at present, — refers, rather to the 
enbordinate topics, by means of which the orator pro- 
poses to himself, to reach the ulterior special object, of 
the Discourse, ttiaa to tbe finding of the theme itself. 
Invention has for its object, rather to snpply the inter- 
mediate thoughts, whether in argument,* or persuation, 
vhich go to form Hie special parts of the Discoaree, by 
which, the theme is set into relation with its object. 
The Procesi oflnomtioniB ruled, therefore, l,by the 
gmeral Ioim of ihotutht in the human mind, and con- 
• 8« Part I, Ch. 2. 
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ditioMS, — 2, by itsspnriiiZ, or intermediate ol^aasj^iz: 
Lam ruling In argnmeiit, or exhortation. Having al- 

Invention. ready diacn^ed the laws ruling in both 
theee spheres of eloquence in the proper placet, it 
only remaias to define the several sabordinate pro- 
cesses, which InrentioQ has ,for its object to develope, 
in its progress towards these nlteiior ends> 

§ 2. Without one or the other of these end^, gnld- 
piweeses tribgur; to ing the .Construction of Discourse, 
the raids of aiBcoarae. Oratory, proper, cannot exiat. Tbe 
processes tributary to these two ulterior ends, admit 
of farther subdivision, — each into two.* In the first 
1*0 inteueotm.1. P^**^ thwe are two sub-processes in the 
sphere of the lulellect ;— the one having 
for its immediate object an effect, or change, npon, 
tiie idea or simple concg^vm of the snlgect, lying in 
the mind addressed. 11ii3,'as Ws have seen already, 
ii the object sought, in the Bpecial prpcess termed 
batruction .-f— the other has for its object, an effect 
or change oijv^iMnt, orbeHeff — giving 4i»>tta) pro 
cess (rf conviction i«oper ; — and embriwiiig the pro- 
cess of argament.]: There are also two: sw'proMuet 
two moral. ^° ^® sphere of poraua8ion:§ — the one con-,, 
templating a transient Impressioa on the 
■will, by the iKtervention of the emotional nature, 
and constituting what has sometimes been tenned ex- 
citation ;— tJie oth^, a permanent effect, upon the char- 
Oder or the toiil, by the intervMtion mainly of the 
affections, or the passions. Invention, tfierefore, 
must proceed, in the recognition of the special pro- 
cesses or laws, tributary to Aese several ends, by 
which the great ulterior end of oratory, ii sought to 
be effected. 

Each of thest subordinate processes in Rhetof io, 
has already found a sufficient definition, and emjsf- 

• See Parti I and n. 

tPart I, Ch.U, 56,6,7. § Part H, Ch. 1, 5 1. 

JPartI,Caun,5I»n<l». ~' ■ .- . 
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tioD, to dfltennme the lafrs of t&onghl^ ta mi^ffied' 
by eacb ; and subject to which, ttie general groccss 
of IcveiitioQ most proceed. 

§ 3. Ab the organism, by vitich Inrenticfti seeks to 
lorautioii flam ant inte the attain its Ulterior end, in COHTie- 
p*ruofdb«muae. tion'or Persuasion, is tsbDi* 
OOQBen, it is nnavDidablfi that the monld into whtc& 
Invtniion will flow forth, in Ae form of IMgconrB^ 
mnBt he determined by a practical stody of the Partt 
tf a JDiKourie, in iix^ esswtial nature, their uses, 
Mid their forms* 



CHAPTBE rV. 

ObIUHIC BOBtOBIC. 
J%e Seoeral Parts cfd Discourse^ 

O. There ar« aome who deei^ tkis whole work at 
AMijait of uialysing the mechanism of eloquence use- 
^*i«*»»' lesa, if not injarioua ; beeanse there aw 
m^n who can produce the complicated rrault, without 
knowing anything about the parts of s discourse, or 
seeming to tiiink that it has parts at i^l. Geniiu, is 
the only taw, they recognize. 

It to not to be sappond. bowerm, that mf man's i^iaa, would 
Molilt bin td prodaoe, wUkoot analTtiml stud;, auj thing io 
oogwiato m m espanrace of 10,000 men at equal genius, liaa 
prodiMed, by eadi one improving od the skill of bta predecessor. 
Th9« art many men perfectly capable of learning the oomtriez 
and onruHU- mechanism of doatoMB, with ill its bidden Bpnngi 
ofpever, who nt have not Me gtnim-M' penetrmte itsnatart 
at a glance, ana mncb less to re-prodace the like, by mere iatoi- 
tloB,'witb>M miraite and analvtic stadv of -the patia' of a Dt»- 
CODfse. Aad it may be doabttid whether there is any m&n, how- 
ever gifted, wbo amnat leam mntib, from id<ji analyiua, eoapled 
wittk BltiUfnl praotiee m it 

§ 2. In deBcribii^ the partx, Into yrUtsb ft discourse 
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course, stated in TelatioB with the gpeci9l-*>l>i9et.'or 
(ii"(^-«e fcifl«)tiinft'-'^ 'i ■ ■■■-'■■■ ■■■^ '■ ■■ ■••^^■<'' 't.; i .« ■ 
-$4 Again- ijit ■ff'o^I^ ** lufele^ftfr'BCBpwtltW' 

answer none of the purposes of eloquence. Tt- 

tmUWiiiir ira£!<^MH ^rVi^tttm^itttMHtat'iM. tiK 



f ev-BfeVf«rtti#, thflrwkoifl fDM»p£iriiMh«.U>ttf 
, . ■ fay, tnrnB opon.^fiWIWr'Tiis fat<m>Q*ilto«i tiiiti 
■^ , ema^ned^a £rne or' fiqt. ..This,' twirefctc. 
Itt Uiliptind to nwkfl WM<dr Henc6:<irj(un}^()r>};(^ 
i»«lBrM IndiaiMiuiiUQ'ptrt of ntiv ,'idwunne. -.If 
' " ' ■ ■ ■■■■!• .-■ - -i .. ■'- :■■ ii . -.-B _.,.■ [ 
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Hu ll m i<iMiima»(i>»k:*«wi»wlilt « w r > t l r Ji« 

dodbtfol poist, bst 
vhMi ia Wan to! 
a proeen wHt^ 
gninaitatkM). Thii 
} 7. And final!;, 
Co«k-^ ■petk«r. 
complete 
nuke vbat be tuts i 
for yrhieb be said i1 



•JlMdfiH 

lotrodae&M,— vis 
OK tiw biikd of: tfas 
«fll7l^Atll^ 



]«. TbM ten ii ■ fDoiidatioa Id mifmibxtJiltifltriiiet* 
BiMsn^ (MiMnttd. No ^MMbnnbteom^iterr^t.lMrt 
DDae iriiiefc ^ras >t aoz ofQueafvut atd» or dotmaiBAf— 
wblsh doM M embrae* tbcn iSt-HWM fbrtii^, Oraiir 

ta MNrt Ihiit On ■» an 4MiM ft«(nM) 
■ imM «f th* pwi— ■ t— Md ^wh lew 



l)Mt AV *■■( &>Uow ops uotfaeb ia w fixed ori^r. IJiv 
mu 001 «v« b« dtnino^ Mfbre tM Mthn of dw orator. Bn 
it ii triw,tiev«r(lK)Mr, tet in tntf t a a^ i trn tf iatk, tlHae dl^ 



■ triw,tiev«r(lK)Mr, tet in tntf t a a^ i trn tf iatk, tlHae 
DMBti CBB ftll be fowtd : and comavah tlM aeio ckari* tt~ 



"Omaimt of doqiMiM wonTddo mil fo initate flw rtai t 
d{ JMiotiBg, bj Kleeiiiili sDne' of tbe /aut ipMtmoM pf tb* 
tfot mnten of the art, andniAiiW tban Ondiui Himism 
^emr^-flke^ftdr tf«BfeMl,it «flr«rdMiF«amt | wli. i^ ^l 
merel; with t, view to t^ttyle, bot fnoui^ (o 4k4 mfdkmuntLof 
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OiieoinM. DiM|MntheDn9oiiti<»i«tidtbeetiMeit,u it 



_ le Taoooi diTmbBi of , 

SatnlilinMlinDtotb^aaod wOTDf 

titua a UH owonne HUM ; uidffiTnUKW tb^tMUrepov- 
cn of his bimn, wHfi > mwttn imdi inritef tbMn' A^ 'AM 



numbsd. Inn iU» aligtit MP^W ^ mw a w^ ^ 
fim^ woB^ifiw ttft w&«a, ale fni^tef^vOMfpoi 
«4^4l& OM)^ »iiii tmiflX «iaa2I (^ aboKf qe^p 
f(HV«U)i«ilaGAl*puv Quut iwnusl^ w wtroclttoUoai 
jnm to ttM,iBQ>t cMoal mtereomae of .meodB. And 
^^otbuf non^ f&EoMll ihooM ooctr„ 9<m* '«mm«i 
wg. iMuww^ « ^atorpolated— " B/ tb« ifW»"-- to 

1 iin 4ft fi 
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In ttie^gfamjil im^ettH^ of nind "with^ nntA, m tlft 
Afield (if oratory, Itcaaoot bg breaomed, thatflws^ni- 
jwilihr. iKhwlf la ttiA aeijrei of ftia povei, .will ^iij^ 
iBlO'iQttui* Mtiin^^ Tq ,«B(^UBih: it, befiqit.'^a- 
-be fiohtleHoo orperStraaionj-yfa tiej»tte«ew^?«f fttH 

Iiitrodao«A;--rt«fa- rtWllt* **!*» ByMp**F?'»f -fe*!^ 

■at omied. and object,— when the emotions of 
tht,8peaker ftod tlieh«iref3, areatniggling to meet 
ia one common gma «t4mwi oitflov, not only maj- 
ft formal introdnctioa be dispensed vith, bat to em- 
ploy one, in sroif^'d**, **«M t* lo throw cold wa- 
ter on metalj already ^eated for the plastie hammer. 
'^%iyrHifc^««t)»lAiM'tMat>^eBt'etiMpl9bDi fls a 
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T«lM«fs*«4 0piiuoasof an orator, who eiyoyitkecoa* 
■vn*- fidencQ of an andience, in Uiis respect, 
OMN iri^ the weight of an authority: and eren ^e 
nufici^n •f a iaolc of tiiia quality, vorka a forfeiture 
ofctnifidMWSaBdiBftHefioe, pro5>MrtioiMd to its da- 

peot thenuriTC^ thej cumot bat 
hh ■ foot, or tma wtuteTW ut- 
f tad c(m«icIuMi are, the tirlti off- 
{Ood Kiue uid competeiuj of ui 
iltnee, t*B gin UrtL to no othsr, 

^ it it MoMMiy to itaern it : ul 
to ietttwm lb it ii aaoewaiy to psWH ud ezhiUt, tke nqiiu> 
jte gKHUtdB ix ita oxtateoce. Tliii ia partly u intellectsal 
•Bd partly % moral <|iu1i^ If tha roatker (ens a oontamirt for 
tti8«iid)anoe,k»owMwtfiHlt«i«naIlti and neb cntteBipt ia 
•ue t« brMd PeripMcal team; ar if Um fviiag dam not lat 
MffaaaanglibraMitmBttoMiiUwiU. Aixi to ^nb mafc 
IbMDn, or Mbcn Idodred to them, on eithtr iwk, and especially 
en both, ia to intwpoae a higb barrier in tbe way of conviction, 
aaS an ian^trabU on*, in tte vay ofptrnMnon. 

Coi^«nce in tbe gooi tense of tbe orator is, there' 
{ore^ &«jSr*< reqsisite to hts pover i and the intny 
doovOB oaa Boarcely lul to gire an aadieuee, — keen- 
ly on the dort, and senrntive to impresuOB, — an opi- 
nioB nu)re or leaa favorable or the roTerse, of ^e 
duneter for good sense, of as orator. 

$6. CcitfitUnet m tht goad prineifki ot aa orator, 

Good priiudidM. ^ th«*«e»f«i raruittie to hispower orer 

'^'^ an widience. This alement of character 

qq»ert^n8 iH^ominuitlr to tiie moral power of the 

^eaker ,'aa file fornm does to ^e int^Bet«al. 

R^almyi to be pitnmed, nnleai the contrary ii IraowD, that 
g_^^ OMTntotfTRidgnieatoraBaDdleace. wiH beontitetide 
SSwSi It toai priamim I and My Artrwct ^ m ortOor, In 
lUi rfl|«d, wilt mecMarily amken auincioa, if not M- 
Aii1l#>«Mw«,«r «M» rmigmmet, toward* hii person and I^ 
OHW. On th« otbw MM, «o orator of anqoeatioDed iatagrity, 
QMaka, da mMtrt t^ffiKt Omogt with the defbreooe doe to a 
wMmw, vid b maUm ifopi»iiim, bi hat oftm th«- wtjafit of • 
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definitive aitihoritg. Id propordaa to our' confljeoce In liii 

„_. , , . prlnciplei, it is taken forgfantK!,tIiBt wewy Mfelj 

liSaDce ■ r*^e° oorsdTM to his lead. To atbiinto thilr»o*- 

u) apf ^ul)i»na mmi cod for ffwajutg t^ pepfl^ dwi^« etuMcW 

lor inti^rit; is hiter tban argameiic, because it iQTolvaa a pcncf 



07er tbe ajmpatlieuc aili of aa audj£Dce, irbile ar|aa«nt leaot 
(^ oolf tbe tdniiicf ions ,' and is subject to tbe possible drawback, 
of intellectual prejudku as well as kotliie passionM. XixtaX as fUb 



power of oratory. Is, it is, jet oo match foe obstacles tUce tbeae. 
-~ § 7.' Tke reuuniag popdition, raaeatlaLto the Qlt^ 
TaiDs of BBt power of an orator, ia tbe coB^daace m 
•^4wiu. tbe andiMW»-iii bia girod Unll. Umt% •bUlty, 
or even abilitj' joined witll goofl pthK^ples, Itn twA 
edged 3W9rd :. it ia always a queatioii of .tital;. ni» 
dent to «a ajidKoce, to.ba^aaaOQediaftker. t^ai if' is 
in Uia htnie ■ot a/riatd, ftnd sot ot a fo*. ■ Powoir 
WMlded \>y &ti ftn«m7, tti {rarriy IbrmMabk ; Md tbe 
greater the powerthe wrecformidabU It ia. • 

Hence not oujy, the assurance oT good principlw. Aid 
their just and Cqattable' application, in argument or perswi- 
-"n, but confideOCe io their kind and friindty lai, v -i~-- 



„. JMontdr. .ThevroftciAoruii tli»tnlMMti.^>MBW 



»iT tolo 

trelafM 

im>HsiB»»ii.^. -j^^jj^g.^ith Which they pleak ^pectfrely, 
for his conTiction'V>t- acMitttal ; b<lt »h« aew-DCtt'fcal tto'tiflU-- 
«Dft^ia thi pl«a, iufiUkly dba to liik wtgit. Mi^ridenljftii, of 
Ht^ammsathei.wap»tt,M>dgood ViU.^tbe other, of tbe 
rapectjTe otit«ri, .- , -i- . ,i , . . ■,^- ' 

The flame principles, precisely, applyj wl^er$ ^c.fiU' 
(lienice,i3, directly, oe indircctlj, the p8^tj^..iiiiere4eA 
in the speech. ' Not only wQuId the, saoie. degree, bf 
ahiUtyftnd integrity^ in the two cases* . howevet' oe- 
f oad queatioii thay.DUKht be, i«o«n&a 4^9ereitt^R^r 
ia pasBiBg thraofb niiodB<<U8n«*lly -affiGtod,' in |he 
f^ect in qaestlon, (tut A« ~nrr''9^*i^fimintl^, 
^ronld Bee the CTidence *id cstaftjiti^fijm^iff M^- 
yttioDi o« good v'^l, vlth rery' dUTcmt^m' >!t^^- 
imufl, aa prosecutor or defendant. •{! 
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tte Jifl&rence (nigAr, oif cothM,' be grestly cntpabh, bnf it 
„ , " arifbt ■»!»« be rery great, withoat Mug au^abie^ 

culMble. '*■ *■ **■ ™itlrf *8 gM«t;biy rttt«e ottte fifl^jp *f Ctfr 

even tbongh BasUined by sonnd priociplea, to beur up egaici^l. 

. , In these three essential reipecta, coufideoce on fhk 
'CoDfldMM«4eaF«d 1b part of the aadieniie, is deternuBed 
ttfriatfodacKoQ. , partly by whole aHmnte, spirit, and 
bearing 0t .the speaker ; and that judgwent- will be 
fletermined, farther, in eve^homanprobabiHtT, — Wl4 
• probably uachaiigably,:-^il not finally ,-^fi;y the intro- 
diMtionoithe diecourM, asd its effect. iipoi),.tbe ao^ 
earn, will be well mgh aetUed, in their cMiiflelwilflOft- 
TictionBi be^oM th^ have even heard it. '■ 
' § 8._ Such is the possible "inffuenc^ of the Intrtfdn^ 
Bearia^onciietion, asafTcctiDg the perEoa and circum- 
.^,.»^*«^o•. -,-f}(ptte,aiof tl»:^ati«^hiui|r^ipg,froin 
tb* pec&ooft aad! ou-euffl&jt^AC^ pf tbe midjeace, ia 
scarcely less controlling ;,aad indeed iarolves 80 
QHuy of.tfie 9ft«Q elemeBta of pewer;LM pcarpelj to 
^eed a eepwitite .tre#ttn,«ot 



Tht-efueMgMek IhephTVol <n*legr< aftbelaw of actun 

and rewtiou. Sverjr thing that affeots tbq uiad Of the ontor. 
rMcli Qpoa tite miiid of the aadicDce :' but th^ miod HI tt 



^ncei.bfiwertr likely to react oithe niindoTthe dr«tor«yet flf 

., aiibjeobtKto.ltaair. Tbora. are; ofleo jtr- 

imti Di^Qdioes andmUappreheasions to be removed ; luid' lyu- 
path; to be establiaW, partly (ta auijpiable craie, Koi vtirttj 
withoat, whi^tfae iirtrMacItOD ftirfMei &mb and opfmasSI^ 

' -' tfee AcMde. Sd M^l^, tbKty ^I^u« «• «*} for wr«8b)f- 



•f tfecAcoptt-'ilD M^lBg,4lM(7^i^u«a«<My for tkir<e8b)^ 
"ibBijtat Qjf a Butu^ .HoHnUwiDft find . «ODfi!lcMef Thicb^n 
i^i; torn, m>y be Jwgelj tribatary to the jitppiitAdA 6f tbo ira- 

.,g,9.,^e,third l,tnpof)an,t serrlbg reidfeT Jti theft- 
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Is tb* vtcpe^ and bigheBt and of the IntrodBOtioBr— 
TO : the oraviog oftbe aadionce into the full s^m- 
pttby and confldsDoe t^ the orator ; — thus placiog 
them in the most fiiTorable oirt oaiBteNes, for con- 
Tiotien or persuaBion. 

It is mrodj mpponbh Oai then ihonld net be points {n tbe 
mbjact matier or tbe riKqusUncM of « diwoane, which win 
iMt foTDieh tofioa af aomBon inteeat, to bring tiia Diiid of lbs 
^padnr and )ui hMkien isto tbes7iBpatIi;widinMaalcoiifld^iGa, 
oeee nw y to tbe attaiameol of its ends. The charaeter of dvt 
tAin«, or of the lofUt gaurally, at the peculiar nofure of the ciT- 
atmstance* of tbe dtwoarai, — each setentUj, or all joinUj, 
M» ^mpkble of wpplyiDg ipedal JBtMdtietioai ; in m hr at 
ttaa p eal u r m»j wmk ts exolto u istare* k eensMii witti 
Una^ i— Md wbioh mh eaodoet tbe two partial to the di»> 
eoKaa, to a hoiiiod and aintaan; intereatiDg ^nnd, oni i^ 
wbidi the areonea of dtoaoTse nay lead natonnj to tbe end 
aOQgbt to be attaiaad. 

SIO, The atrtfaoneBDDieratienTnvl forms of Intro> 
enanironaier dsctioB, aTtiilabl« for the porpOBei spe- 
laMaMtoa. ^ified ;— ft g. 

L The JBxTLANATOBT iNTBODncnov. Thiaispnh 

Eapiaaatorj per, and demattisd, vbere there !■ %n im- 
lKkfda<0im.pe(l^guiU ia the iray ot the proiRpt and 
QoMial aym^afAy of tha speaker and the andfence; 
grovias out (^ aome mitgf^e/uimon of the parties lit 
tiuir. rAOn to tat^ othtr; or of riiher of than, in re- 
__ Is^OD to ae«u^^ or cHVwMrfmcei, of the discos- 
Bton. All the miDds tookiBg to the same object^ 
froifi the same twtnt of view, — vtd noder eommoD 
cin^BioBtasoQe and fe^ogs, — may be expected to har- 
BEwniae, in tfamr views awi judgmenta. To. effaet this 
M 'tax as piMBible, is tite oltreet 6f tiiia fens of 
Introdnctfoa. If t^re is any pecsliarit^ in the ob- 
ject, or point of tiew, JiaWe to bar the sympathy of 



ci1it)^t~M«A lntro$«ctioil With reftnsce to the Bnb- 
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' 'flU'll imMflrm'flilimmliim'y^mablitg the 
3%MHMd 9*BM-iattM^itti ifl'tbab'MiM^gte9;mlea 
*»*«^*HltF4»iM»I««,I»M»WSI0., „ ■ ■ 

v«OM»»iil»,ir ■■ ... V 1 i ... , 




^ llutOS ITUIVn B^SIIB IlinV •■HTBHIHIi ««■«■*. VI *B^f 

»0f ■»^»^;4lllg«,fflfxcitidK »TVU<fice^ '•( ,»wiik»niB([ ft pr«- 
;aj'i^' Pil^.'VKiMitflUilllitfriy.MrMnri ftoii'ttad»Ter7 latra- 

|l|, 3^1 another form i>f lotrodnctioB, ttpplft 
^BtAMfcjTttl^lP ^'jftg'y a^ 'H»o- 

" lUnUonnlecoDaiati^ itu^^ii/ae'beaTeiVebtUsity, br gi*- 
ioc MUM cariMM iafiacMtion, beArioK on tb^^Dblect ; aiiiterr- 
Mt^^ mtf^^jIffilMiai^^i^^ It, mort.hj 



'iy(%ifl(ef'*4**ill*l««Q4slfeii. •■Th*»,:(^„», », weU knoipi 
ORffiftier'AitTtMM t WTMm im ProfMnMe, l>7 clvbg a ehurt 

<tf the Mgle, drawn from tb« tut; DeM. avHt^^Ai m •>* 

JJlJjWM PI ITT.Il .) I;.;;. iT ; ;CJ .»'. ...i,,.-.,.! 'Jil;.: i;»;;J 

f i , l l i « tllnl»l»i.»«|n<m«rtlKBI» it«icn«i»,mi»«.tf 
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Qtit parpdaziad mtr«i<MftM .- mI'M itmtittmf mmattm tfts 
pw^ <« iUia«K UfUtelMMib l» 4ta lihiMt «. tbf p^tor. 

iBtfoiueiioi. the same ends, is tko OoinnUMinT 
Imu)Du<n[Qir. Beslct^g the I^orRnce, errc^, iiuMp> 
]»ahuiHMit «r erea* jMirpoBa, to wUok tlie explaoa- 
tMT hittodaotioH i««ppr«prt»t«, tbe CMioikriliqr-Jt- 
AvdHcfRM DOntenpIttteB the pesiiUli^^f Bene Sav, 
or jar betw-«en Hw partlM to a dlMMMftm : «r b«- 
twOMi flitker outj and. tlte sobjeot mitter mtbe 3^ 
evBiloii, v^ioh it IS it! «^a«t tia,rMtf i*,^ mlagaw. 
Yhe ol^t of Mek aa Mtrotevtios. meeuAlo^, a 
to CMctfu^ gaodwat,, VF tt) W M wfaww solgwt, -M 
r^ieve preji^e t^mit an obnkHma {Nittf , or ptHi- 



Wh«r» tt* «Ht(H MMOuiiten mwi ipffiftraM^ it ntf At- 
r>.mTuirfrnnrth.*«n flcB, JgwciiJlj. If >» AomM DCWMi t the •■»• 

W B «ye i» lin» ^ » Bl indead ibrMsfa i Imk, diul 4i«o(iiw,r-)>iit 
loDK eaoagfc, to anUe bin to unm, tfie. preuiM ao pve». 
^idailMike1ifalljrmworUBkbiliW't«i«douiMiik k wo^ 
■to, Kli^alwKjM ■Bwiie to m^t U. It ii Utter to 



tr the, irtt^neflioD of tin dltettanei w ^a i 
of^ orator^ 'sIionAd T&'biear tnidfer p6ilfhe pnj wikt i 
t&« attempt to emuHiatti will reqnira !blm' id ' uwliif^ 






notanly*twtti> — Ail— ^^j^d^^b^^wly«h^yfc^la^ 
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Hi 

m II niit iji. a* an. ':4. tffl »»lial i 

Itnn, uil Mm tanfim dut.ijtfinf^iMi lliaB,4> tli*. 
Ibat-MdBiotthiiportaot cOBditioQ of their RtccflMM 

to rvidM* them. . . 






iMOWiiMvK neqiqiitkinali^aiJienaeviiL' 

„;,i;-^ll«t«wily« M bMi«»rtfceim»tarp«rtf ■!«»«: 

■"'^- b«iH«>,ih>Wifeniimef tKmdal imiilim* 

by anepttor, laTirtaallyaolaimofvtnD^ ibt'kb: 

OiMro AmUlHs a good emnpk, «f Woapoeta at IMnt^ 
pomr vilb u BBdionoe, is hia apeeoh igNQit Tmpo. ^ 

, '^.. 'i/hmOur )i»r>(7<niwiy'mioill|MlM,1#»<t)$- 
<>DVteiMiaM (tmee matiifHted - fa fflie Mmbrt «wi< 

^" ■ " ' j«i<«iij,iunl»«««a&«i«»!, of«il«iidt«l»!fc 
A too Mxiteaellort to xnim Mr tjiniKittttl^ Iw 
ne Xntn>dAe^n, betray a Mcnet dtbtrwt of "an- w- 
dMbee,- flitch jajaar offMte: a<-Mi*'^MM''IUH«> 
IkA'it ^ f^eUr oil «^Vtt4 'i^aMt-'My^ 

rToflff^Tt iofcthfl, wiqiill t wty enuini KMn'Oronttbn; fr 
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«M; ;L,ilw>A«vMikt]r>Myi,ifeMt«Bi«r- 

to eipow Ita emptintht ftod diu»ne»y. iTiien t 
posed, it never fails to digEiut ud damwie. -'' ' 

lotrodaciioi 

Ai» cftlrt'.-b* 
canse ftitsr 
troductlon,- 

nUMiopiB JEi 

latradaetion ^ 

iMBed«eti^-»t.a}l t ud, 'ia4M(Uaf«)ib;im iptrodno- 

dOferatrinKa', equally ooknofftt. ■/ ,.; .n.;.: ,., .-■ -,.' 

The mora iwtaral qd iDtrodnction is, i. e. the more it sptit^- 

fpfjjaWDK.MiwiBfjtona6a, ftpd %Ccor4a i^ith fifffKIt^ tee^)i^. 
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zm^lvm a. jiny^ ^poMnr^ Iptrqdoc^ns of 
tbuw^bare » greia. iulwita^ in living taa 
noKh a»m»fK«mt>t tit i u }ttpmvai'fri)d^a»3,wgxm 
fiom Uwrbi^ut, witboot ^ cpeling pi^Mess^of &q 

la d«li}«itiTe aBsemtltea, I^e the Soode 6l Coip^ 

i«]uil>iiii i[ ta poDi, or Keprtwotatitss, speech^ 

*?»•*«". "fenUiw. are often tfius intrMao^ wMfe 

tbf^lmE^.Et^ftUf 110 eonnexiojDL Ti^ ^^ previons'dlg- 

dmrami, ind ma^ hive been aU <)at and .417 ^^ 'tne 

8..jTlie BMon^l rolfl for tli« IntrodocUon is pit,i( 

i*«|ewrt«*,«Ao«4(i#«BBjW^ I : .; 

'.ThaintenoBi r«lei«gvps itei-el^tfJonto tlie. auSt- 
aKe:tfiia.9aA toi fhe tubgect (d. ibe discourse it^filf. 
Iiie introdoctio^ whii^ diM8i>«t. introduce -the di&r 
«Wi««t is»Jbr &at yarpOBe, ao iatxo^tioa at a3\. 
XhA ^M ibfltociatM-waie aud. to.lowp ft 8tDck:0f.iBx 
Mvttidi 'tro4BOtioii9««)niidtT«<yTMni^,iike«of- 
•*<«'*»»*» flrja in a wdreboHtje. l^i* ftngBfr b9 al- 
Intt^HAD^tbe.aipposition, ttiat, likQ coffins tl^eif 
paSf VijU)a.reGUngd »tt$ndii^.tiieir use, ^ere ^ell 



Tbtt prHtiar maj not be (iomfton, bat Ute fault ia b^ 119 
mem iii«, tn -wHtiea diuoofM : fbr tbft iDtreadMkn Ute'fte 
Wy» writ ytW.' ■ A AotMMB oa»r««eite^«.e.;s.-|i 



inliiiimiit fcy »Jiiwl»Uo«B i»=iltt>rt^ ; »f,-f^Bt<>p on * text 
•ff ••^OT •Mfca ^orpdSoriphwi ot » hi^i^pby.of the si^ 






- ■uiMrodMtios ihoald be M ^pcopnate t^ 4k <wmH: !*W 
B. i^'^</l^&^ta te^ of Ae Id^duction is to wi^ 
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He 

bn,lt Only tetaalua toiida,- Mt 'Hifeft^IhAr^^ffiM* 
Ofth6ipeaVef,'iHB3tT)e'dtieto'it'toit'theai»airtce^bee 
and bear ; — ai^dnot tbe sptaker's oim opinhJh.of 
htmself, thrtnf npOrf^fFiflm. ' An ii^tii/pf^eH^ing 
tbttodoctfon,' ^b aJT; 'Sb ^&»Wdb^«nM%: 

'4. The fourlljjnre 'regards" (he ^fylei—frliicll 
. atria ^mpie.ciwr'uid B&gnM be i^J^A/UniHatftl'y'^nT' 

■ ■ ■ toMiiJt. • ■-J7^. ■ ■'■■-^■1 ■. ;■ ; ■■- 

An omameTiial ttyli^ It oufof »Iace— l>ecMi«Qft«il^ 
po^B a heated imagination, •which 'jJVotitf hW^exSet, 
OS tiie p^rt of theBpeaker, sad ffimof ^isteo ihe 
Onunent oat part of the hoarers, «t flo earl J a Blage of 
ofpiaw. thcdisconrse. It laS, thet*ftM, fee ef- 
ftot of ofrrup^nen, and seems tmnafural.' 

It is not QDeanmon, eHtoveuH; Ii CtDtig* tAnti, -ft* Ultt 
9Mk«rtobnritlt»rtli.iiihklntMnlew^inth m ItrUiMit^ 
Hap— Bonai dgtcK, Vkw tl)ntwinaHw» anpl^ny »f » roclut oa 
tbe groiiiK]. It might han baeo « very Deautiful:>2^, if it aind 
wuted to asccod id the air before it bartt. , 

■ The orname»ta(Jf Style s| in IntrO' 

Appropriate omameatB of doCtlon fHeW infl 

th. Introdttotlon. force, j BpCClsHy 

important in tlie Introductk audidOce 

tro yat ao co^i m to be atii er bare, is 

a great disadvantage. It ia like « ui^nlg pman 
or mannar on first acqnahitafice. It may beget in- 
superable pr^ndice, then, when it would not have 
been aoticed at aU, at a later atage ; wben v^fh 
of heart, and intrieiato wmrtfe^ rawer ih» wU«r, w» 
of little ftoeoml. ■ '■ ■ j-: -'- 

5. A flf^mle, is, not U aiMiipate in m MrMiC' 

utopnite^tofn Intr(^HCtioq|,f^jK' b^use itU 
jumpMsiEU to dlTJ^o a disfiiissum, Jfilgotii eiicltiDger- 
ing its Titality. ' xbe a£teii&to'cMuiotbe twice coo- 
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ceiRtrtted iui %0-«»if^ ^((CJJi .wj& ftU ita orgintl 

_i^^4}ow^ vdMifff^- ', ■""■.■.';,'.;,;. , ■ „ , 

on circBiiiBtances} as th« sm vid BCdttof the porl^^ 

^kwjt^it nv bo: «!»ittQ4 : 4tPSe>)l>V; Where tEe 

h9>«pr«Rtws:4pwker,«'foi49tI iotrodactiou vonld 
a» jWc i h«, asfbonrt^itH^PMi^.WMut- . .^ 

It ii Bomettmea desirable not only to be brief it 
-riie promi«» tiie'-fiitMdnotioB, 'bnA to sr^iBUe^Wnf^ in 
MiMvuy; diacmfDit'tttiJ^eeBi Bit vhm siv^a 
{tfete^isglTeB, lt"ibnM- be Moredly kept. If a 
nMfltoV'BMni».1ete)DnK^i«i8 UM«ttt»let 1^ l» 
^Cfeoe kAOw it Auk^^ betfHshaad. Ver^ I^ 
s^tMelMS :^ 4iibe. irar^ Ing Madi^n^-fitti^iMg enoflgfi 
aJtymtr^^t^iuf MrV^fnyonkaowimU to Q» 
p«et, ftDd have made up yoar mind to itj Hmo whm 
yon hare been told to t^ oootrary, and are looking 
tor the wid at every torn. 

§ 18. The moBt «xamok'9^tatv of Introdnctions, 
Faniti of Intro- &re, 1, tamentsi. This often i«saltt from 

doothHu. ^^ itibg MupoMd MoiK the mind haa 
vanned np to the trne impoptanct of the satyoct. 
■n. ''-^'-3^** irhftt »»!)>' inAtBs-' fasti is^ s^^m 
^'■W^^telWifcw.^ itSttnwtfcti Ibe IntM- 
<lti«tidta l#<MV«M {)lRO(Ito3iiiptar >op^'«iMitioa : bnt 
as<}ilIttcfl»KS-1*eMififallr«a^ ililinddiMBtaiir tk* 
tfff^WIMiiMiitlmpwMeh ttV^to-tivom^inta Ml 
frtefMi^Wt)(«-tMM«>dttig>aut«otii«K ■' ' -::.j 

' J .•. '■■"- cferarffe-J" 'ftifeiB-ij'OTfettiHyao&totWf 
■?"'**.'•* 8kmfi:cii(itei'. Ris^tw)^J*^,aairtW 
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■ ftfrd aad wont fctflt <jf an, fir. tedbm*- 

' nets. Thi&tB worn thiui no Intro^vGon 

af ftll^. It not only fine to oondlUte good *ili - bnt 

exdtea poritJTe pr^ndrce. An widience TBry Mitn- 

R^7conoItMa,-nftnUB'alKtT4aioM& wMfeM>ibtt 

Ks speech Till be tiitofcfliMe. 

The shcffier wi Introflaolioa ■, the better; piflrt- 

d*! it Iww Amw lis pn^pBT Trttrk. 3V Iem^ 

**' beaflng TfmtA tiebwh, -wirtD erecT thlBK ii 

ready to HpHng-npon fce giaw, is aet onif «M 

aad wearisome, bat flOBetioes aUvm tt« gMN iMif 

. It'isalBoiadrpK'y, todindsBiatllelBtrodoctiM^ 
EMi«f^i>i»«hMM anwtenaeAiiotfortto dieeoawe. 
. . tedioiuMv. Xb« sttratiimof ttifl MdtAwe PNW 
aot vrt be 8d&oi«idr avaka and iittweiAsd^ to r*- 
HiT«it,T{aioaieoaHdim»Bk«»'Bluiidar: vli«re|B 
a deoKEiBtvMt ttky ba *irak«Md,'iai!tte M^ttwo^ 
H tbeoratD^«dTOnoeer-udaeriiB9t»naberaOn7, 
vfaea he«t[>{H. ■ ■ 



. , , THi PsOf«&I<10ll«.: 

' .1*1. l*isiaaaiaaMpeiw*]«p«Kof adiaco^ 
BMttttonwfl btenlauiatbe staMaeat of niarthe or- 
.,i«i»?*«w* atdr-frapfjewto^. It iM«»BPfiBjy wry 
«faM;ba4tit«!Mqwr«iawi»tlt <b0 iavtm VtQ^f^ 
tiaa to il8ira«tf . Balh Okaro «ad <)iDWit4iaa ia- 
dsiie the stateMat «C th« PmpantioB nadw tlia u^ 
soBent : Iffna^ itataodsinmate^Uatarela^ofi with 
VL !rbi^ U Merely a ^joeeiiMi. of, eoavfflittocA^jtod 
■we iaiTe, owaffi-yv. treated a jjottion of *• '"*|»^ 
auler. titf bsM. « vranf(mi>i aad U conDexioa.wiw 
the generil aubject of conTifition.* Bat iMM are 

•BwPutI,Ch.TI,BN.t. 
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flat to treaty aaaw ft fKpanto h«ad : via is tlt« ftrm 
(rfnileii.- 

1 2. Tbfl.ontor should have a distiDct ud «mpp 
in^^ piste oiM)c«iriion, in adTiuiqs, of vhat lius pro- 
posjUoa reuly U. 

Obrioiu ma ttiii is, il is tu from being naeles. 77o one «Iu 
il cOdTeruDt with tbs popBl&r elo^oeBce of ioj of tite letfflaf 
pw fe arioMitaA M\ to obaerrc flnt pnt^ ^kkcn oraBlcBtly 
MOM MOr tbc pwbik), KitfaiMit kno»iB(r pratfnl; «lnt dNf 

■puk ta no d^aad vre^nfion. H^aoBth" wg^e gnenli^ 
looaa reasoDiag, ana iBGODclunva force, of k mai)? 8pee<!fteB. 

le point of a Si^ect, wtucb 
e for a glvea canse', and to 
hat, clearly, swomd^t and 
best, as veil as rarest, at- 
orator. Now tbla Is prt- 
part of discourse, which v^ 
•ieititnt of ih& PrcpontionT' 
D to make the bdst fiBQOaitlQo of 
rpuioribetattie. « thb is 
\,.»o UriHit ttrm mid no inil- 
Umm7 ff aoUwraait, CftB.eu>7 the d«r. 

This, of coarse, is only another way of sc^iaCi 
iaipwtafcc««ra mid- tbat tD ao&oelTt distiQCtly &« pre- 
•ifMiKHtfUott. otsepointto boMtabliehed, or re-, 
fnted, te the case may be, so aa to make the wh«Ie 
diacodrse bear upon thatpoint, ia of the vei^ first iln- 
BAEtftaoa, ia avMut^l eloqueace. 

63. Saf^OBiDi; i3a» orator to be thas master of hia 
' antdwot strict, iftdflding the form t^ bis Froposi- 
•u««B«fc tioq^ tjig second oneslion retards the seve- 
ns pudM of statement, and the ^roonds, advuitsgea 
•isd disadraBt^es of each. As thaae poiota iarolTB 
HwpciBMiiy-qiHBtioia of the tUm of arguments, and 
ttfl raincJpleB irf arrangement, most tributary to co* 
rlctfen, they tuire been already treated, tihdfer the 
tnbjeotof conTiction.*' , . . • 

*BeeP»rtI,Ch.IT»iidVI. IV 
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)4; IVlatenr mdOMid mAy hi aAopini to brftig 
oiy«cti to bf ttM ntbJBCt of QtQ oifConrBe' forward, liLe 

**<|'>^ Sreat objects to be Mcored, an I, tliat Hie 
hearers Aall be nude to nnderstaDd tt dearlj and 
mfatOj, Oither firfltrtir last :— and S, tiiat Ws ihoidcl 
be dotae in the form least obaoxiona to t^ tfaws and 
fwlings of the aodience. 

TIvi firat of these olaects, reqtdres t«o eobdilioBa, 
T.™ «■.;(,««. *> WMUfe H ; 1, TiuX it ahovld be dearhr 
two «»am«.. ^^ p,,ci»elV ooneeiTed l^ tfae speaktr ; 
and S.'that it shonld be etpftssed in fte plainest and 
dearest terms vfaicli can be found- 

S 5. It folIo#B, therefor^ tliat the ttyk apprSpA' 
at;i«attii* ate to tbis part at a disconrse, ^odd be 
PwportiOTj. charaeterized by perspicuity and precision- 
An ainbignqos or inTolved e^Ie, fs inadmidribte, w 
lesii yon vish to bide a falacy ia its folds. Even or- 
aameiit is out of place, except tiiat whicb constitntcs 
tlie beau^ of a crjatal, — iti perftet trmipareiw. 

§ g. The only reauuniHg remark aboot the Fropft* 
*^n- «««.j-«;i "tioa, ia, tiiat it ihoald be in soeb 
S«tD7 rm«ib«.a. j^^^ „ OBB be B«t readUy rmmm- 

lb lewra tk^ It aknU bi itatod witk 1, aliwsM a, teMi* 
if, 3, point orfoiM, Md 4, it iboald be rt^eatai^-M it ^m l» 

eioioulT done,— occi^ouaUy, ia amlj tbe Hune worda, nlil 
ntfjbnwta. It tranaferrea to the memory ot fh6 bwtett. 
To do all this reiniirea t*nM tfconght. 

■" " ' ■ rt«, aattHfced^ « opte. ^ 

atie««Ue^Ui»i>iwSw* pMI!Mt>oa< Tbe 



18. If qqaintatw. aattHhada. Wf aptewwHB pdnt, H « 
0e7i«i tfl««abU. ,^p,.^„ ^ laborir&. 55»tS,bto tUa 



. , in any otber part IndoBd it i« < 

C»«i»^»*«*««»aapeik8r»5BtetakBUntate his prqwrf- 
Hon in k kme autodied vfty. Thrtigfc ft» 



omtor it int mpMwl to te?e tke aaotioaal pirn er Hi wMok 
cot aad d? ryet U w MffOMd, that h« bu aaMM^MtMMd . 
audMtlMteFnvMitloBwUck be ia to dk " 
t«nn«; aa *a)l tM Kweral IcTO), may thenfore 1 
teoe af brii% its^ fttthoat glTiflc oflteM. 
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0H4PTBE Tn. 

DlTIfllWf. 

' ' ~ ~ i dilBcourae in the cla8»iS«a- 

4 DiTisioif , at DiOr^mtion- 
aore ttiui s statsnent of the 
le speaker is to follow, in 

s DMbod, ^ther exprened or ta- 
ijs » ftmDd&tioiii for tbia pait of ft 
diuonrM hi attm. 

% Z. And QOt only mnst there be & neftod (^«Mae 
impttfttnee of soft ; but the effectiveneaB of the discoorw 
Ifoiaethod. will d^iend largely TOOn the sort of metti- 
odadt^ted. Iti8thar^oreiiotoal7utflaBeiitial,bBta 
Ver; important put of a diKOorBe. 

An ugBBiMt U ooDciufre or tktnTene, vcij mSh in pro- 
portion H it ii vdl, or m mrrugsd. 

$S . There ma; be a question about announcing 
QoM^n sbMt formally the DlTiaion or meOiod of a dia- 

tbtpBn; course : but still the orator must have "a 
plan i^ his ffvn nuDd,~-irhether announced or not. 
it is not a qnestioH about planning ttie diviedonB be- 
forehand ;-^ttuB should alw^^ be done }— bat . simp- 
ly a quofiticm aboirt ttating befordnwl what the plu 

1 4. That the speaker must not oaly^ feUov, some 
OtdtcofHMftbe re- method or arrangement, but one pre- 
TWMrfaiiMwj. -jionflly settled in his own miao, is 
^ar &om the faot, that the Arder of the toj&CM la 
«M^ing, ie oftos preeieebrtherflTR^of tfiatia irM^ 
^ey occur te his mm mind, in first arriring at hb 
conclusion. 

The pnem hj vbleh tM naek i, c oa e l a Mo ii at fiMt, fa odd- 
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Proof B««n, drfMttr^ l^^i^o^SSSH^'iL^, 
il Terr oflM tbe rererat rf lM I - •• bf iMiig ■ad gMcnd 
trnUu u oor bwren sMlt, and thai abtmuw thst tbej oosufo 
tbe particQikr tmth, whbli we wiah to MtabUih. 

Tbia la tbe process in Bir-^OaffUUc, or lofkal rcMMing. It 
OKiaists in iboning that tbe trath admitted, ooateltiA tba ^tb 
t^be^OTed:— -oriD ttte laDgtage pT logic tbe ma^ pfttiM 
always containa fhe condusiom. 

J 5. It follows therefore that the Dimim or plan 
of treatment, shonld comnumlj be made, after the 
subject has beeii atadiei} 9at : and vhea the orator is va 
fall poffies^ioo, not °^^1 ^^ ^ concIunoH, bat of tbe 
steps by wHch it is to be establidied. 

J G. There U, and miut erer be, an order^r-a. plan, t JM' 
»ii^ .h.i ntotiMn. «o" ' iMt it "V W a W oM; and, *bere- 
**"''»'^'"'^*^ fore, wodH be woTM than boob at all. I* 
confuBeg Ae minds of intdlfeeat heueiV ; asd rire* tbeo a bad 
iiti^iTeaaioD sf the speateera ndgnent and ability, especially i& 
v^Md to tbt cJMT-MM, aad legk»l ihimteur at Ut mM ; aad 
prodadDg eitber luk iJI eoifiaim4,iX poaitiTa MKnut. . 

ST. It Hbm been already B^d tint tbwe ma^be, oe 
QnwU^ ot^mioime- indeed th«re has alwtiyd beea^ a ayes* 
. Tng tt« Oivtaion. tioii aboot the expediency if an- 
nODDcuig in a formal maimer, &t aa eat'ly peiigd Cf 
tiie discoarse, what the speakers diviaioii U> 

Tbe Oreek orators seldom iH iL Tbe Bomai)! more fy^ 
qmnHr, but not anifmml;; snd.tbdogfa Qiiiiiotiltali advoeatea 
ue netbed be Hft domi »o priachles, that waa\i aeianfne A* 
pn^f of Ok fntftkBia a>y#*ta aaHa. : 

It is not Decenary to argue tbe qoMtioii Autiier. tban to i^ 
jtetqwbat tiM baen fl(wd]>ifad inoaBBexioB wttb ttO; .rnwlo- 
ga\x* qf<estioD,'aboai announcing tht ProfoHtion, id advaoce of 
m atgnmeiit. Ttie principt^B are tbe same, lu botb cases.* 
When tfte great detideratnm fa simple dtkruui in the Armoge- 
lieni of tbe Mr^tMnti, wWi ■ tie* toholli^ In Unhannnhai- 
wOK^nd thejureaamttjop by tba h <wi w , a»dMpadalfy vbcca 
^ar»toriscoiuc(OR«<rf tba power to bA« Oat alt bii pciot* 
tt(nj;Tt M gabetally beet to aDDoaaee, dlsUooily, tbe plau^tbe 



-YUi is Oe noK hnportaat becfitae maQj hetieH are "Dot 
• ■» Part 1, Ch. TI, S«. 2 a«d S. 
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bMAi dr ifiiima*; mlm thir an* 
dbtinetl; ptanted oat. 

Than ii dMgai of tcuM biuK«n^ K^*^ eotu^fled. >f oot aa- 
tirelf lost, >o th« ^Miep pf the Argameiit, Aid eocMqiWDtl; ceaa- 
ing to pay atWDtion to iL Inttrii eaae, fti«^*P«atTcHaf tatwve 
tlie diatioat bnaka Mtd ««* ■lutiaC paiala, fanriabed bj tbe for- 
ntUiMeWBtaftewnnlbeMlaeftta^flMk. . 

$8. iDTiewof thispriiu9Bl«^ iiMobvioaatlMtthe 
InpartaoM *"** ^''f'^t^^ *»Q TMOKtiag « Ml^t is, 

iMsdal ;aiidthenkQrflbetie&«alitirHt^ 

TfaeM ars MMw a^iJMta ao diScolt, ud Kaucfa^ lo saiijf 
dlMTintaatiaiia, wi it is almost impoasible to ditenai tbeai, to 
fltejatia&cUon eveo of the okoat intelligeof mlndB, nWhmlt the 
Artsiooa bglntf AUtinetly tiatid 

We most rii bara-fdt tfae niMp«>kiA)e nHef, wWag from Ur- 
iBff a lifted omtor tAeUtd vdk.m^m^ sU] ittaemXi aaywt, 
MM give ai tb^ whale gilt <tf i^ ip ^few olew, oompftct, and simi^ 
}Topoaitiaiia;^—wluoli,iigun, make apaain^e general conclusion. 
S f ■ The next ereat recommeadation of tliis meth- 
AnMi Om xa^tii '^' '*» *''** *' "*''* '^* memory. HoW 

it does BO, will easly be seen. 

S 1 0. Bnt, OD the other ^ad, vma one has prejbdi- 
BeaHuuMiiutiitqui cei to eDCOuiiter,^-when tlie poiots 
' diAstoB. of argument, or tB'e heads of division 
afe more objectionable than the conclusion ,^-where 
the proof of tme point, doea not t«nd to prepare the 
way, for the reception of a aucceediiig on«,or vhere- 
erer yon can count upon carrying the conviClionB and 
feelings of th« andienee at last, by ooncealing the Une 
of argument till ttie conelusioa becbmes inevit&ble, it 
is bbvioufily l>est not to announce hi aduMM ibvdi- 
Tialoa yoQ propose to adopt. 

{11. AmiD- if amaaJSnCKJnauer of his tal^t, aad Ma* 
n- .1 t. not fin op hti diTiauuiB tttlsbctoril^ it ia taet 
uinaTauMgM. ^^j. ^ niak^ttan. To ^^^ j, «rrang«nMit or 
^n, and not be able to oarr; it OQt, ta ooly lo adTCrtiBB more 
cSbetoallj vmr own daSeianciM. 

S 12. The following luiomary embraces all the ma- 

• So tar boBbnaUac tka osity af a Obcaana, tt ta the ntj Baaai 
lifliiiaaiilin It 
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taml priieiplefl^ laltafl In 0^ oMifinHticn ot-iUa 
part of disconrse. 

1. Tbe parti of ibft ffitlrfoiK BdMiM lie distinct; 
TktdMaiMwahMid otie sboiild QOt lacltide another, as 
be umikl ^ genus, 9. ig^a. apecies. This pro- 
duces coBfaskw, inatead of diktinfltoMS. A bad dt- 
vieion is Wns than none. 

2; Thf) divisioii akoatd be nfttonil, t»Ut the order, 

' MatutJ ''^ vhieb tbe ptrtB firilov oae aootber. The 

order si'Mlwt, u tbe order of depend#M«. 

Put that firrt tu TThioh tiie feUowing Wfpts d^cnd. 

3. The diTigion adopted, should exfaaoBt the sub: 
Elba f • J^'* Invention, in order to be effeoUr^ 

*" '^ ' m«Bt embrace tiw whole sabject, in all the 
aspects of the Pro p — Jt ton, vhi<dk eata into the ob- 
ject of the Disconrse. They rfionld occur, moreover, 
ia the order moat efficient for the attainment of the 
end proposed ; — nffthout, — at the same time,-^— alloir- 
ing the divisions to conflict, or dvpHcaU tmtk eth»r, 

4. Aroid mDltipl;ing heads too mach> This in- 
m^^ creases the confbsion of aanVyectiireariestho 

patieDce, and oppresses the memorr. In other 
-words it defeats everj importaat end of naying di- 
visions at fJI. 

The divisions and subdivisions of some of the old 

divines, all told, amount to more than a iinndred, in 

a single discourse. 

0. The divisions should be clearly defined and welt 

TTji <iiiiniii expreaaed. The terms should be, 1, 

perspisuous, 2, neat, and 3j brief. 
6. Same orators state their points with ^ ftillnes^' 
lf«tiM(nH, that amounts to a particfdar fiscnssion 
of then). [This is a UalU 
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ttutMoi 'S ^ AlKwartMi, i8 % footfli part of* ffis^ 

* course. 
■: -All trgtanHnt teste apoB' potMate oC Boue 
Sttrt; ■ -Th^ nnrt ahr»j*' -be Kmiethii^'koDwii,^- 
^ther self-eVident, or pntin'tfrMene^t—ftiid uoneeded 
Od Isoth sides, or «e conUL^bt argoe at all. Inaoial 
T«)BBOnisg^(lieBe-potttdatC8i|rfl, eitker &nt tnitl{B{— 
BO Qitlled becatiie th«j iu?Q.«lttai»to and self evidenE,— 
or 'admitted troths, — i.'e. wctifba ar^ intfieiffltiy ra 
eridwoo to be fairer Hiisibied ^iBfi^Ted*;; J^u£«al 
naseni^llB t^7'ara(qgBtIf/fw^tn^t»^mi7^4 < 
' TI^'statenoDtof tb^^diifiiQAriies tbatgnnuBit, 
v]iate:rer tk^j nia b^ constitat^f^a^tq^. ^^ne^e^ 

sbort<«i«pii.d. '* " ""^^y ?"!jr*?^^-^"^l?^*^ 

nay erw be onittea entire]^) or ^ Bort 
of tacit eoBsentof partie*; faotit ia dUier ptwcDt, 
or hnpllcdk erery eomplete dte co ar s te. ■ 

{2. ti is alvayi importioit as ihc i:itfd of Ibtrada- 
j,^^^^^^^ tion.tfimpoctant. Id th« buHdiiiit-' Soma* 
^^^ times it istfae Ewia part ; IwtaiiBe titeftda 
taatlf datarmne tb« MboS^ qji^HB ■> -. hiAtttA a'^il- 
MiiuTat9KLiB(rftm««MU]Wr*artp)i)H»tiaitittlf. 
-$3. Aathe^futri irhi<d^;Alni^tb«4iMisofnamtioo, 
aore, of . oobrae, ioppDtoA tft: to ftlpllUar, M «h*- 4peidt 
er, aod tlierefore reqnire do inveqtiOSiOBiMi.ptrb 
ai.«»., ** "'^* Be*»t«te^kferto«y; Ka^, ah4 
"•"•nftfsy^iBBEtowwflBift,' «i*a%*gMaliBto- 
tE^& \IaQOtMDe%>mei;nl^:^A^'tfiU)n>tel]litK 

pMiV<iRBent ^ig^^j •a«iea,^:fcjj|t«fint #lacft tto 
very .same fc»tt acat^tiy. f ^yi ia thraanta'ti^trM 
any two mw}. ■■:■■■--■ ■:■-•■ "--" '■ ■- • 
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WbM Sil Wtllcr BaMgh wu tamed npoa his Hinorj of 
tlw WwU, lAtk • priwner in Um "nww kt Lendoo, dMre oo- 
enmd efN&7. » fnca%i%Ui«|lM41)«I«ir-1)i> window. Bkh%h 
oiriertook to tettte it, by UJoAlttHi^ iMfiMo tbe parties and OD 
mlliog upon tbe bv-ataoden t<a tbeir teitincKj aboat the fkctti 
be foBod BO two of tben ttipwii.;! ills Mid tbehtatoriui went 
back to kia edi aaTiiw that it waa absurd to tbiok of maktag 
UNtm aotbeotittvCBIi lift cotrid Dot DMltas^t ^tratb of what 
lutdU^oeS beseatn lits 6Mi (^«a; (uid th the pT«s«iica of twentjT 
■pectaton. 

' BtleiJHt'a «l*ri iWin wt onrfR) i^at fair la^Dce .mg 

□rnnJh w'^ -" *' :Wt64MMoBVlw«V«t,.ia g*»odi:w«nr ^ar- 

MiMliji P^ ^ allow tbat,)^iwiiv4w f^ti, thwe ia rooa 

|4. 'Pfat'.fli ,tBe8«!o««' place; twsides tWa *ftjt* 
EowitfUBi^iu *^^ !n'!f^TtM t(y the feets thenwrfras 

»V'ft»«!(f»« fl^g fe ftiTprialng difference hi the 
ptf*tlf bf WatUttttlM flict8,>'m kA V>«*rfikei) atteatSw, 
uid to te>F'ttfiMi:^ ffi^^Mln fcoUVit^on <ff penuv 
8idtt."-'^boii)tJrt9e'*«epe*ts there iff great roOfti Tor 
Ae'iiMBtifttr Of feeuhifl iBddtffl/ id ii(frratioD,-^e«pfe- 

-TM^ciMedtR^liaftM'emhMM', ^oBtrifiiatSrr, and sometime! 
wiatrtliribto IWaniaaf aj «to}«fli Kid aoaanit iar tver; Aiag 
reqotiea a idod of JiMa^dPi,^^ nriad eafiaVla ^Mu^fa^I tha 
tbttaq|MjiifMqrifwti,|eMcalUiig.BaftV Mto-aeize upon 
tbe tr^ piffativi^ .involved jh tbe wboFe, aud tben expmia 
bf those pi&iri'^'lLii tM atmamn eoBtt^ieliei^ «>d 
^U« ftM iriitak are :cl«Mr fawUniie. ' : 
i fS;iVs!4(^all«hlat^Mn">rei aW «.iMir«rfBl, &id 
WfW^ii^tMM'ldMioit InitiMrtifepsHlmtHa, imio tte 

'. ,.nmitf4- BMSret ' sfnUfft of bnnan notnr^-^a 
Ump: kiMirl»dgv«f .1U cUi« AadiiT^ed wisdli^ tS 
tb» burnkm^mtii--- ■ --'^ -■■ -r. ..■.-, 
^ibdoUabiiateMitBflMMUiFrtmd f)»^tlM]9on]paES and 

pmMmi-vfvftMtfvi o;f^ll*(»pw*lw^«ta• ifcM««»Wii(t 

W tte luntuwiip ofteltoM, or in oUier ww^,fWiian^gQ 
«f # ablo UlN«r, « TiteLb a t«rf perphxtf ^Me.'' Tbe pro- 
m,W^^««^a4lU^U tb(t-i*i%^ ibe ijupe of ^ 
*»*e*t mm MtM ik^tiani''miMak:' ■ Thi .'dark, conTnaea 
l>iMhMlalk«aMl)oIrn9«h«»,-tid9>#i>. b^m^tk-lw ftatid 
wad, tie formB of li^t, and «3ct,— if not baautj. . .. . ■.- 
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j fi. In uKiAer nnieets, tiao, it ntniMci «b act of crtatlvt 
■ . , _.,, powar. HesamMto «!■" " ' — '""' ^"" "" 



powar. HesamMto «lM«eKiteait It MB.' Hs 
bahtgaaE^sreut*, teaeWMUiMM, f 



' 07. Besides Berring at a bans for tba felhywhiK 
llunttaMinttvodiscasaioD, tAenamrfvimia used for 
_ Mbnpaipons. tvo distinct pnrpowB. 
^ First tlnftt of argiiineiit to prore a tiiiiM;, bj Stow- 
ing its coDBistflacyorincDDSistenc^tirithouer things, 
vhicli are ather admitted, or in evidence. 
' Tbia a. g. Cicaro'a arfftidMDt, ia bfi Mtnca of MHo,* gets to 
ahow tbat whila be killed Clodins. he did it, not with naUce, bnt 
1 Cai«irfi«.'"***«»«a. ABdAawMlaais^MBteMrilta 

■ vwaiiwH^^ ^ ^^^^j narnitloa, of tbe bcti, ud cirooiii' 
rianeas, voder whtch Oa daed waa Aoaa. 

Another case vhere the oarra^D serres the puT- 
^iM. or -r.a««. r^,"*^ argnmmt, is wh«e the a^ 
" twnpt IB nade to sfaov that men 

Accased of hi^ crimes — murder for instance, — 
Ver« insane, and therefore not nAMnuible, when 
the act diarged VaS oommltted. This oonriefioa 
is produced b; a skilful narration (^ the conditct Of 
ifaeaocBsed. , 

SoawtiBMB ^ MMc olyaet is aon^t to be accom- 
Aoothtr method P*****®^ *'y * *i*'^ nwTOtion of the cir- 
' auutanecs which provoked the deed 
-ebaiged. nia howerer is more freqoently done viUl 
* vwv to tte oiber olgeot of the narration. 
^ 1 8. Th« BMOBd oliyect to -which narratioti is sob- 

1 Sic(Utio„. "f^*- « ^^ »f «**^ ***^C*'~ 
I eitMr thesyiopathyor odum orthehear- 

^prar— by dflpietiag ip atroag and virid colors, einmrn- 
Miaeea ada^tad to iwodaea their eootioo. This ob- 

n„- * «.—. ject is totally distioot fr»» the focnte*. 
a - ''"^'^ beeaoaa it ivotw aeihiiw, It U addr«Bi- 
wl Dot to 4bft BBdw-staodiBg, but tail pasaions. It , 
«la»3i*t t* CMTinee,— this is dow alreiM^,— bat t« 
txtitt. 

U •BMh*MMtbaMati<ii>,BUi^Bhttartc,p.UI,3. 
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ftkMbMiiihMlr:MU.— (o liiwiBMI tW Mtan of do. 
rwTfiiiotWng. ^^ ^^,„i,^ Wb.(«« nHld t*!^ Of 
will nut fint moee tiU pattUm*. And farther, thkt th« pa» 
iiOMWi «paiM, Iti^lw mwe itiwr of t^ <4>Jii£t4, eUln> h 
MKi^tittliAapiNf^ortbeiDiagiMtioa. > ■ - - 

This will explftin tbs high uae atr- 

IMioMdaof X»ti9°> vbicli ve Ai'e i • It» 

exeitaun. otj^^a to bring befor with ' 

all the Tivi4&tss aii4 pover of r U/pir 

9i to enaW the jmuuoob^ siud tb: Is <^ 

Bit of Ihi <ii* ■pe «fc i«M,of nwtitiiiK tmr UDgmge may 
M.~ti^nr»>w;!('.-it„» *>• ftao* i» the nptriM of th» trial m 

Mof Bnrice wdSheniduL. The ipvcfa of Ad ton j, to JoUu 
CiB«b belbre cited * is Mo a Gqe »iaAj ta «Xcttafi*n. 

Id tliat tiih and etIectiTe doqtnBGc of ^jui/atij, there ig m 
„ .. . ' ' artMlDt, M> BtMif of a Bintcle ^t, no 

!niwhote<fiMtie4ee to a ^itfat narration of facta, befin 
wollbwwD bj all^i* bearert. The graphic OBrratlon of t^ or- 
alor b«e nude theia iiHtiact ititb power to Mumm tht pvricm— 
—"to atir the blood"— of the people. 
$ 9. This high quality of th« nmrratiOiii ^depenii 

The pniceu ofVpcm n)6 pOWflf Of MhScting^tlM^ehMfftDd 

■wmioa. jjioff- tensuovM lealuffls ' (^' a sceoe, and 
akjetching 6d thg i!kii<TAt«'Of ' Ali'fiA^i a vivid pic- 
ture, -lit:? the r«p^, dashtng towAct «l a awnr 
tu. P*^*"**'' I* feqairee fcr tBort f«niM 
«A9uv Ktoiu. ^y^ ^^ pj.^j respeotaMy a detalad end 
flniabbfl pictnre. B«t BtiH it is an art, j«9t like fore- 
go, ^^shorteniBK or penpeotiw, «id can, lik* 
•^ ■ them, 1)6 ^tndiffil an* «e%wifd. I* w^ 
poses s penetratfn^ tsalglit eepveially istB^ the tmtni 
Tdnriwi (i/tlrtrfiictt. 

' § to. All th« wrieeft oti i4iet6rto tram Qainctilias 
' a—L-.^^.. iferwn.-tgrtfe' *tf prewribiBg the thtoa 
■• *" "^ MloWiajr q«aHli8e,« tM Mfa a l U Urn 
oharacter of good oarmtion, Tiz : 
•8e4I\rtaiai:rt^- ^ - 
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.1. Clearness.. T^iB is all important, becaaMttb 
I cbuBw. tneTWy^deeigii fltfta MH-AtSoo, to la'ak* 
1. cuuBMi. ^^ ^j^^ ^^j.^ ritiiei' tat wtgaiMoitr-of 
iail>aa8ioiied'tmpre8Slo&. If it does- not do -tblB,~it 



lUi,lwriM«iM»kaitKpDlatt»BtadrMciK«ta^tb« bMri^t 
«(M^ttnigtifa«thM«|[y;faMi^laeWMd4ii.3)tkk hti.eMae. 
Ql miy <>^9B wit ne — ■. wbo rio Qnd«rBta^d all tliBW point*: 
, . ' . W he cinnot «*air hlmielf of ihtir Know- 

•k<Mt.krt)f«^sef«t«itT)rL . . 

(11. The second quality of good oarratiooU M-, 
« 'ii;«i>; *^ IfothKA iadn«Mt jladtftju .thAO, a 1<wg 
'-'''*^-MB7,eqie^^ irhfr»A. torg« pvijot it. 
bwDoeufnim wthth«:|0io* m btsd. Or tlu- 

be obsoire. iOa tiMiM<l!iiaoia,i)fr?Ato 
Mtldng thai bwnMa beamag apw tto.vwtJ^ V 
tof vo«. ' lUifc«Mt diatiMt.^ tte atHLiclitest paA, 
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b» the Mint 70a. wUh to gain ; and then deBcrn)e'no> 
thiufcmt dow not lie OB roar vay. 
If ;ovr uintioii ia HiuroidalHj Iddd, it may mrn a food par- 

»..„.«»■.«, — C!r.±iJSS'SK^Tfe 

wen DOt diTiM !oto icts u>d seeiMi. 

S IZ. He third property- of good tuuratioA . if 
). TtmlnilHadt. vtrttHmiiiiude or credibility, 

Trstb ia oftea stranger than fiction. EverjlxH]/, 
repeats this maziat : bat there are few, who are not 
stajKared by thestrangeaesi of truth, where the max-' 
Si¥Mfllled. 

IncreJuUijf, kills any caoae. Of what arail is it to, 
state a case triumphantly, if nobody belieToa it ? If' 
your story is improbable, yon must first prepare joor,' 
hearers for it, 

A ikilfal BWTkbv. vlll lo develope hit ^ot, tbtt tin itruv- 
- . - Btt part of the Darration wrll be aoMed by hb- 

t,rw>M UMBM. („,^j^ jhjg ^ I, ^g,i nnflenb^ by tte wri- . 

tea of Action : Ibr »Illloqgh the Dtmtloa be flotftioaa, it Host 
he probable to ainken m haouui interest. 

1 13. The method by which this is generally beat; 
ByuMiiiv doaa, ia by anfajdiog skilftdl^, tlie true; 
tbeiT oMtM. ouii^ nlatieiw, <^ toa &ots onplicated* : 

If this be done skilfttlly, the andiettee eao anticapals ' 
the eTeots, as they arise, simply by a statement ot- 
the new ciroomataDcee of the partlee. < 

1 14. There aMMaea btwarer where the atraage- 
straapMNofHeai dapends upon eeiaeidaaoaa, raUur- 

nvtetkio. thui oOTidoct, — as 9. g. k eirvDmstantiaK 
evidenee. 

fRiis may be aa Btreoff aa yoatKre teatiaaoay, or 
erea a^tager t aad yet tbare barn faemi eaaea, of mea 
eoBTieted on tfrcuBslanttal avidaB«e,*«xa^iHi« tk»i 
most v ^m uM M artncidanaoa, who w«:e yet after 
wmrda i>tdk>M to fa* toaoeeat. 



Tf rev AnhiM «w be aaUed to ^efoMt a maaL irtM 

•nwbwtdetenw ttatwyHigaridljy thfakindalfeTidMoa, 

' your bast defence may be, to cite simi- 
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lor cflseg, Miii&l^ Bkt>oir,'irhere the eridenec vm j^ 

.. , ;. , .r .' CflAfTER Tni,. 

Sl-.TkefifUipftrtof diaconfoeis Uie utaxmsin; 
DebttUMMd—aQd.of coarse, in one or the other of 
..MHi«>H- i|» ibrma^ lit lelitot i>nlj omtMal, \mi 
Afe'MMa part of tiie-^uM^iurM. ' It ig for this, — if 
die nUerw «f d «i Ae.^Boctaree ItURolvea oonTictioo 
St ftli-^A»t tba ether parte dzist i and to ^tibls thejr 
are a^l tribntaij. ThA natartf aod eandaot of at^-; 
touit, is ^Q propcir sabject of that part of lUketoric 
tatiMd^KHmiiitiob;* andhnsbeen. so fnl^ treated, 
ttet it irHlmii^ but little gtrther notice, in this 
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StaMilria exact tha Im^if tpdr^'oAS cX 6pinioii moms 
iiMoiM»*- mill, arise irom the vm of terms m aif- 
gnmdnt, in different teiua. 

ThiflUtniB, notoa^of thepotwlattowpwy*,— i^djoaed, 
of DeoSMit* b popular rio^onm ;*-bBt| u any <Kie fitmiliw 
with tbo dlDUtai ^ bwUimI will Me, the laiwMse of theleum- 
«d. Efen ue Iuu[u«ge of ,<mp of NioAoe, la at mm beint ftM 
from thia bolt. Bspeaallj ia thia true, in the oaae of the iDOnI 
t^gxita ; like metapliTafea Mid thaoWey. Tbft arena at d«b«ta 
iji UffiiM hugely WrMwed, by Aact defloHloiii, Tigktty uUkim 



^:3, fta&utiagU'shoaUbe, l^MOonrtt;— ^eoffrw- 

(BiaraetM-<>riigto«inKtfe»«veQiM BWniOg iiaiiMM.[: 

double aeaa^.E-^snd 9, tfte^ tlioud MUielitiift 
tiU!-ideftdflAi«rihaDtiwp«pidsr teem. ..'i:-m.- 
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elnrfoa, vtfl ^ bvfew tbe %fttd, sud foritish {t« 
Qont r Mwtt wn to the ArHMNm itf trgtiiemte, ms veil w 
tb^ tBt|ii fa << w w< kanMng, by stmpl^f rrithig, in soc- 
o oM >fi HMM'ftpBe 4riuHMire qtujrie^ towSiiag tb* 
n^eat uaUtr ^ t^0 dlnynrse. 

I it Aa thff «}tf mate baMs of aH wgmuc&t is ^iber 
IU.I. «f i™»-.* (!') «*' eyident trirthfl or (2.) naattere* 
D^ioiATguBnt. ^jj.^^ jj^^ ar«,th«fK», two sources' 

o£&Uaef, vie. 1, ssHaaiflg- aa sdf (rrident, or factsin 
ewideaee, ifhtt i« peaJly not «* :— i. e. in other iroitte, 
asimwaff &lw dnmiMB t—asd 2; reasesisg illogical* 
I7 oa the {urentbffi «o BfismBed. At Ibis [Kriot, tiie 
Bid[awt ot wgtmmt, rana iato ttat of r^rto/Ccm, ^- 
^eady raftoietillj'-dtscussed.* 

§0. Im determitifti^ apoa arj^imesta, resting on 
Ba»«TM«mt tratb m m^ evUtnt ir*ths, our oitly bpp^ is 
8rt»«o*of«rBw««it.-to tka pretailiDg aonseioiiBnesa of 
nea. It ti 4 qnes^oii tQ be taken -wIthoDt debate : 
aikd tf aa7-«nesboald dmf that to be self evid^t, 
iriuttb Malljr fs 80, it i« ivqiMsible to argue tbe caM 
bxAa, Thatvhkb Is reallj Kiif eridtnt, Mi)ti9t be 
vstM pMsur tir «T9Bmeiit. 

&.T. But wten the ui^Macnt reils ob matUra of 
OMHidMM mi- ^Nf, the «aw is otfatrwiw. 91hu de- 
.^FPXftptt .1 pM»d oa (WittMODf. And this ^)eM 
tbs iriiofe qoettion iC tift nahu*, mMHity tad atiM*r- 
ttjio£MtiitaHm 
^(a .MMmWag!«h« the iltfaiiatKiMrtkn, af coma, b,~«» 
^_. ^ tfccajMM fTTO-dtt>Mn> "fct : if wp o4tt not BB^ 
>,_l_Z2r^ opm th^ teBlimoof of Uie «efis«i, aU.cerlvinl; ■ 
f-™Tr,»-w» oi( or the qdcetioD. This quflBtion bajODp, how- 
e*sr,to)KMM>Uio*m>&jr, M[d Dot to rhttOTu: to diKutS. Wfl 
MNAipttaa -Uw tMlMon oC tU«Mn fiiiriy ftveti.ii lb» 
pn^ier ^ikera ia tnutwoTtfay. Jio man can h4tf n t$tVf,«t^Jmt 

^o.'I^ JEl ImportaDt^hotreTer, lio make 1100 dutn^ 
Mmi. at this point, viz- I, betweea 
}||^7 of tti^ jB«nse^, judtlui iafsr- 
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eBon, meo ctgav fi«« ibfttteatMoosy. Tto o^»a»y 
be inftUlibJ; (nM^^od the.otber wbQlly ^rnnWHs- 

7lie sau^ikl djacriviiwrticiB is b«tv0MLthe 1m4b,: 
»»«.■..«««» fanios within tbQBawwa al ea ^ mmet, 
Hm»ri«-Hn<n>7. ^f ^^^ wiUM»i.»ad Aoee aot bo : tt«i , 
forsoer, 0017, being ffi^vnony, in tli« pn»{M): een)« 9t 
the word : thf otbfiiF Mothing bit rumor, and subject 
to ftU its proverbial uitoertaiaty. 

g 9. The atyle propar to argumentatiye ooapOBi- 
rK«n«irteio t>o^ is Bot materially different fro* the 

argnineBt. etjlfiof ordiowy good w«tiag,— theqwkl- 
iUee rf^Dging in rf^ivrt^pAficnM, ia tbfteaowot^er; 
— jfiz : 1, ek»rne$t, itOremgth, and S, A«at4<y. Ai^d- 
ment is powerless, as argimeiii, wbntcrrer otbcr par- 
poses it nay lervat so, far, as it is UMfiteUi/tiileor ab- 
Okanmi. **'*• •^'^ <««t»p asy make an andisnee 
> liart and jtOMkii^ Mdmift, by profouid ob- 
scurity, b«t he OMBOt Mninhce thttO' By i4rNi/^AAB 

' «<r(in(r Jav*xV«t And etiU Idss^^trve, oii!^- 
tiwi^ tamteration, an4 lea^ i>( all dlmam^ ot* appnbri- 
out language and harsb op a^inuiDf tpitittt- This 
sort (^ laagMge nfty SMMfcittfis be YMtorioos^.l^it 
Kictonwici tbissMt are always 6{ qwistioaable Tat 
ue. Little bett<»' c^Sk H ^aid of then, than Aat Aey 
eotitl* the «ict0cSito tt^e HUik vith those aailnnls, 
which conqner tiieir anperiocs, by mesasofithsiunsa- 
Tftry odors, whieh aature has Smpowa«d tkvm to 
eorit. The poff«r of argnmeatlies in tbe gmoium^ 
eftararter transfused through it. If any one doabts 
this, let him study^ the speciaieuj which Detnosthftoee, 
QF ms oihei- world-reoownefli orator, has traaanutted 
teiauwt^ty. i* : ' 

Elegance or beau^ of style is the leaf t it^^mrji,Ji{ 
fhe three f^ndameiital qnalities of style, style nw 
AthrtjqjmW be toufh, iuelegsiit^ nnculj^eKJraoiJxei 
UktgiMAi. toay CBrryanaadieiiM,.teir«fti«JPtit> 
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dtamest, and force. At the stma time, to do faH jna- 
tice to argument, !t ohoold be eloUied in a style, not 
merely free from offences agMost good txste, but in- 
Tolving as far aa possible the oonciliating, if not per- 
snasiTe, force of the testfaetic emotiona. Brror,^— . 
some thnea pemicions, — often reoeivea poww to dtf 
hurt, by reason of its esthetic, form ; asd maeh more, 
of course, shoald truth put on its own -proper rc^MB 
of li^ht and beauty, to achieve its end, wnetber tn 
convieti'on or pertuasion. 



CHAPTER X. 

CON'CLUSIOH OB PEBORATIOK. 

§ 1. For the same reason that the Tntrodtictioi) id 
vaiueoracun- important, as supplying the key note 

cimioo. vhich determines Uie pitch and charac- 
ter of the melody, in the Discourse succeeding, so the 
cadence, supplied in the Conclnsion or Peroration, ia 
important to the effect, which lingers on the ear, and 
memory of the mind, when the discourse is iinished. 

§2. And, as in othcrpartsof the discourse, soliBre, 
invention U modified by the speciat object of the or- 
ator, in the subordinate end of the discnurse,— accor- 
ding as that end is either Conviction, or Pertutaion. 
As the Introduction hai its properties and laws sug- 
gested, and determined, by the PropotUion, to which 
It is introductory, so the conclusion, should also re- 
ceive its form, and aU-^* ftatwrtt, — with the tow* wAieA 

_ .„, ,.. ieUTmine jofA-from the proposition also: 

""''****™'^wMch,-itwilI be rcmSmtlOTed-ia the 
tiume of the disconrM, stated tn rtiatitm with it» ob- 
jact. 

The process of invCTKon as api^ied to tbe eoarfff- 
fion, will be doterndned by tiie theme or subject mat- 
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Ur, gaUM b^ thejndgnwt (tf^tbe ontor, uJoicbBt 

stiU rem&ins to be effected, id tke w»j of iit a/ifiiea- 
ticnt to cotisiimate the special object of the orator, i^ 
bifl diHcearse. Somatiues it will take the form <^ «x- 
flana{ttm, soioe Umee oi eot^matwa, eometosw of 
tmuiiiiaiit^ and sometimjes ai farther ^tKitatitn. 

S S. There isa peculiar jrrcipriefy.aswel] op jMwicr, 
in a perorettoQ, in which, after the. analysis, the aar- 
ntioo, the .rgetuent, and the detailed treatmeBt 
ef the subject matter the whole wtelligmt, acatmitia' 
Ud inttresl of the diseoarse, ie gathered iip, and con- 
centrated, in a conclusion ; — and the heated, metal of 
tk* Patsiora of an andienee, alallfult; excited b; the 
oratorical appliances of hififi' eloquence, ie drawn ont, 
aad made to Sow into the mould prepared Cor it, by the 
Utof eloquence,— receiving its completest finish, ID the 
peroratioii of the ^isoounse. 

I 4. Sometimes the most efficient form for the oon- 
Rm>tt>tRti«M cludion, is a condmird rtcapitvlatio*, 

• CoBcinaioiu of the uverol proeatei tmphyed in tko 
dJacoofBe. But whatever be its special form, its ob- 
ject is to drive tuuno to its proper chamber, tJu ehargt 
on wluob the orator relies, for the capture of the opr 
posiag forlreaa, which it waa the whole purpose of tbe 
diseowse to effect. 



BOOK II, Sttm, , . 

CHAPTBRt . 

Ihs-NAnniB akb Stakpaid of Oooo Sms. 

^t has been defined to be the ezpi'ession of thought, 

^,,„j^^^^- in sensuous forwa. A8 the Bcjepce of 

rhetoric has iot ila obiect, to guide 
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ffifl htcnllf, and nnfoH Ihe^laws, Vhlt4t' flAv iw tk»- 
QDBBtmctioD of Discourse,^ vtih^a view W th»«tt^- 
meat f>f iW'tTft'fbld'edd,^— T1S : €oiMet!oir'Bad Per* 
st^cAi,— it ia operas, thattiie »pr<essioapf tboni^t 
^ Aeitii^bt drtitidat* Inti^fwi^i*; "conforms to tlie de- 
uitioDi--aad is, therefore, « ftfrmi^ art. ■ 
5 Z We have also seen in tie preccaing Book, of 

Miction to DL,caa«. '!^» ^J'-^ P^^' '^'*« ?««f*^ 

Moa of DiMearBfr— vhich ib die ««>■ 
gim RDpk>7«d ia Rfaetori« for tii* attaiiMasftt' of tt» 

0Bdff, — supposes, 1, a snbjecti 2, an *nd :^ttie- stale* 
i9«Btof the twp^ the foroler In relation to ^e'Kt- 
tav— «(FiiBtitiitiag.l'K6,PB9P0IVTlON of the I)iBCDur8e,f 
•^■-•iiad i, a mode of trcatmoBt, i^c^idin^tfae emotknh 
al or impassioned el em ent,— or aeHvQ princfples in- 
»^ed,-~as well a« the .i»teUecttuA jfvtftfM, qf ia- 
atnirtfoB, n-gvnDfliit, saoitetibii and poresaaioa. 
- 1tt«i|)ply41ie iBtnweditfe Uiott^9a< tribatarjr ta Um wdi 

proper proTlnce of JOTfnfion.—WbiCh Bed* 
ttntttAlnment otita end ftf eloquence,' bytbe const racHon- «r 
tt« MreiVI pkrn rmjtfkd in a comUMl! Z)iJCmAf( ,-r^ «• ^a» 
MMatf Matdi'thMfe topics abfluemlj; in tte,f mieu B«lb 

§3. It itiJl.remeiqifor-aaio^itBdj rA« ^Miv it^^^ 
Smtumttm- pnaaim b; ai^aas (^(fr/wiiAi/e /a)vn*iv><' 
w««z»nwu>a. KegurdedaiBiiklf na thameansofcmJoiaii- 
,i)lgr,-ltr ir^iderinf ebjeetir^, tli^nght }— incladin|t ili 
ap9r4^n*l« «(notifw— wit^ a- yiew to \3» effect in 
«o»t)*sUiM> ■ .,-. "" 

t%A.ln d«tenMnMNe.'4i«. Uvapf tb^btaod ex|- 
fTMrioa vbioh uadulier juid. g^ve tl^eii- power' to| %e 
Iral tiro pacta 4dt Bhetertoi we hM* Ibaod oaraeWea 
pMt apo« Ae tt»dy«| <i«>ivfCMBr, ^j wtucb. the enda 
Aatiii«.Mt«r6f rhManeat>eto,be«Uaimd,iq oonfom- 
v^'^*-^ Uf tetbelawaof biiiaai).«atiiur6ri)lii(ci> 

taMpartni,cit.iv. 
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tlM doBuia both of tbooght sad inpuaioned e» 
piewicHu In punng to the coasidflratioB of the fiit 
iBbed product, in the art of etoi^ueaQe, we are pat 

*^ oeases : — or at aie most, processet, Tith 

a view to their fnptrttet. 

I 5. It ii the pwnliMity of tbe fiae arti aa ffistingoiibed from 

DtaM^t^ afiM ^ oswnl w*^ Uwt Uiej bire, properiy, no 

Hd dmU uU. "("^r ot titiltliirim «n4 oat nde of UtSBt- 

wetnt i ud ■■ riwtori^ m we have imd,— bu 

■ Wbitl and motk inpartent cad, vk. ; eoDftctka, aad panao- 

aiwv— taminattaf in ao elbct, nqiaotiTdT, npoQ tht vndtrUmd- 

I'af and U« vUI,— it wooldaeein to follow that Rsnoaio, or iti 

fisiAod prodnet, tloqutnee, ahoold toko rank ai art, mid-wa; lw> 

_, ., , -V... tween Ika Am aod urfU arte ; vahiUag 

taining whdOj to PtMtr. 

% ft. The ft»t Hiat rUetorio has aq ulterior aid, 
n« mAi rale o* oanDot fiiil to supply th triih priadf 
tmm ta BMoric pi^^ going to d«termiBe the mnaa it 
ahtll asgnme ; aod hence going to mod^ the voA* 
ug of Itwen^on, in the constructioQ or Discourse ; 
•od to sq>ply, alio the principles of criticism : each 
TlM«adian.i,<«WekH, having for its object, to detet- 
i,«z«:aii<». mine — one for the pnipoae rf 
jndffing tiie other of execaUng, — ^in the highest at- 
tainable de^^ree, the propmiitt o^ iti^, hat JiOtd, 
tf Hear* th* end UMgnt t» i« attaaud tn Atcourte. 

S ^^ We hare sera idready,* vhat oi^aaic formi^ 
are most likely to secure thne ends, in dbcoorse, — 
rc^iarded as the Snished product of the art of Rhoto- 
lie ; — ^it DOW only remains form to stndy the lava 
'B*ji»\attb*iMieaKKtieaMm(^«xjif«*non, tB tribstuy t* 
attmaoa ofthMgM. {he end of Rhetoric, aofar al 
iheyaremvtilvtdmthetimfl*vtttraM*^tkemgil,aiidL 
from its eotatmetimi, intc ditMtam. 2%w, — as «e 
ia,Te seen before, — eonttitiUe* the tubjKt afOyk. 

$8. It is obvioiu that tiiere art two metboda of 

•p»rtm,Borti.ch.nr. 
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■^ sary knowledge of the lates of ex- 
pr««rim -And thtpropertUt >tf*tyU : via. 

1 . By the method of analytical study ; «Dafftitntuig 
, . ,^^ the basil of intelligdat and eompeteat CBIT- 
■ ' IWM ;•— and 
S> By well directed aod critical PBAcncs, under . 
lExecoUon *** guidance, if posalble,of Competent^ and 
' oriti^l inttrutiion. 
There are therefore two distinnishaUo arts, foil- 
ing in the domain ef^y/e!; and flir whieh a philo- 
sophic ground ahonid be fnrnished, by a study of the 
sobjeot ;— viz. 1, the art of Ceiticism ; — and 2, the 

§ 9. The art of OritteiBm,— if intelligent and ade- 
ArtofCriticiant qoate, — treata of 1, themerits, — and 2, 
fcoaiyHc. i/ig faults, of style, in composition ; — 
poioting out the philosophy of both, — i. a. the grounds 
^d nature of both, as they lie in the laws of homan 
natnre, espeoially in reference to the efiect sought to 
be produced, upon the audience or reader. 

Coupled witn this, in order to render it praetjcaHy 

.^ „,„ ,, . aSrailable, must be a training in the art 

of ex£catvyn :^~vntn & vie* of giving, - 
not only a juat and discriminating hnmoUdge, of the 
propertht of style of^'eciiveip regarded but tflso an 
ability as well aa & facility in wielding style, .as the 
instrument of ezpressing thought,-^and ftlqjressing it 
with the power implied in eloquence. ■'■- 

§10. Style being aZmnff product 'df mind; giving 
%»ia«itc ligjrciBWJi to thonght.— with a vj^iw of pro- 
dnting an effect on other minds,:r-Jt mnst be'suscep-' 
trble to two diitingmshable sefs irf propertl** :— ^iB; " 
1, essential prtipei-tiei ; or properties epringiBg^out of ' 
n-<*.«^™™rfi-. the ncceesaiT ?«#* (tTVA^ffw tf'i.fl • 

/»ttl»t, ^nd ao»t,e^fict%v^ Q^reBsldiji iv ^^'h*^^'^-' 
16 
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li« in tib btmua booom :— oaA 2, ptrsimal cnr imfimi' 
_„_ . ,. uol properties, whw* take tii«& char- 

of t&e prodatiog mlDd. 

It ia w«U known, that penoaal UHMffneraeia of 
mind, or character, lend their fsm asd ottar to the 
tfuaight, irhich peaBes thnragh thnn. Bj th«w a ekiU- 
ed uitio will lecognize th ttyle of a fomUiar author, 
just aa he will recognize his p^toa, hj ib« odor or 
cat of his coat. 

Hhw feiwwl pfi^rtiM bT a^Je art, of Mima, t^n eanoU; 
o.~, 1 -. t to eritkitm, so far as they do, or oo not 

(i» ,■ — TO. tbose wbieh ftre em^yed, In 
giviQff the/iJ/a/ and tnost efftaive expiesaim, to tbc tboni^t. 

Ill, 8o&cuBkBtaric-r-«r8<9le— bMforilaoblMt to tX- 
GrMad.flsdgB.Dt. jj j^^j be iudged-wheth« ici the way of 
ertftn^m or tTccufioti,— In tha light of its adaptatioD to att^, 
its proper eoda. We mnat, therefore, setUe fo oflr abds, ptfe- 
eiMl7, 1, nbat those tods «re ; aod 2, wlutt propotieH of itFk 
ftN mo«t likel|^ to brvtrd tbnn; ud then paw our onitiMl jt^p 
mcnt/, nod guide our 0101 practtce, accordingly. 

% 12. It may safely be inferred, from the very na- 
ture of thought, in itfl relationB with the end sought, 
ThiMMSMitw that there are three ksentul properties, 

propertfea. ^^ich should characterise its e3i)r6fl8iOQ, 
with a viev to the attunment oi its norm^ ends ; — 
Tiz : 

1. Clbabkbss, 

2. Force, 

3. BsAnrr. 

Thes^ q,natitie$, uid in thianlatiTe order of impor- 
tuMi should characterize aU styk, above and beyoud 
aU tb^ iMMwno^ or io^vidual priq^rties, which may 
land tboir distinctive character or. coloring to the 
Btolfi; of aiiy {^ren individual. 

U. Xotb pi«<^ce. of w)ii«it ve hare spokM, as iwi it i a t to 
r ^Miiii. ■ ' "^ complete training m «loqoeDce, with a 
^^ """■'•"■" YieW toQMBtteiimeiit of a fM pnwWcal 
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tmin^^JH t tuamtritieim*^* UMatat?— who ti^Mj wpre- 
hfa^BOi oaif ita Inu vital T».ba% if itylt itattf.ia iU relatfoiu 
ta ttw mind and thongliti ottba MtnpoMr, but riao tm nature 
Mid tMir<affl^(iUp0i»r, ttixiMBpetwrt tAWleM «nn> fta Mtnd 

Tba pnJbdiM t^afairt tte nopalat eoiwaptioD 0/ tho bwiiiDg 

n 1 . ._— rtOouB, JD this WKftrd, springi ftoathe fact, 
^Si*iK2lS? that it wmedmea falls short of a rnrt or tree 
^•gkwt -"oawoa. ^j,,^^(„^ ^n ons or both Uiefle potnta, id 
ogrtreatiaes toi edooatiQa. 

§ 14. Stf le— fi?oiB tke ktin ttithu, the instniment 

8t,l. «4maaneri«B. f^P^^ ^^ thejXpreSfflOQ of thought 
^ ^^ ia wofds—Ia w>r simply the «ion»«r, 

OB BOmetimes defined, — in yhieh a inm flxpreksea his 
thtwghts in IfHigaage. It ioclades language r^arded 
aa tke ^wn^ tM^rtunenl c/* &Bpresnon, as velT as the 
mere manner of nsing it> 

§15. Style in Bhetorfo, tharrfore, ia the verbal, 
D.flBiUoa«f8t.to tot fiotegft^, adopted J>y the indi- 
"*"'^''^'''*'vidtMlftyo(theTrite»,^-©r speaker, 
^— in lite ezpreesion «i- Bttet^ate of hla tlnnghts. It 
iDidndea tbe matter aa w^l a« mMnM* of hia think- 
ing. A defiiiitldo \eeH pr^foand, — liki Blair's, e. g. — 
is superficial ; — a definition of the the^, iritiKnrt the 
SrHeDFiapeTflctai kernel of Ae ^ing. The daagev of 
^»'>'^~>- accepting It «e%fe|t(<ii«,)>, that it may 
pllt the BtndeBt— oE^ially in the trainitt portion of 
his course— on aiming at the snperfieiat wantotcria- 
tics of the numwr of exprtssien, — ^instead of leading 
him down to valae and stady, and cnttivate the liv- 
ing power of lamgvage aa the vehicU </ thought ; and 
as DMi^, in raanty, fifr mart important ttea the man- 
ner Of ita fxpreeayin. 

The resqlt of sac^ a training is apt to be a eertain 

j^^^ hoUoio fimptinesS, of exprestim, inatead of the 

true, tolid metal qf thought, — merely run into 

the SQBthetic monldB of st^le : — a superficial product, 

^orescing into artificial forms, dett&ule of trae pow 
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«r:4~MdF4ll)«irittf to be MorMM^ jAaU^ned, Ae 
moment he comes ia contact villi tti9 MtMtl, aaraeet, 
r&aJitUM of life- If a lawyer should' defend hisetient, 
or a mtoktar dslirar tLe solemn mossa^es of life and 
death, — of time and eternity, — in the style so eoiti- 
rated ; it woaid be simply ridJonlooB, if it were not 
too pitiable, or revolting, to be laughi^' 

J 16. Sarelf tbe fonuatiou of such a style ia not Uw true and 
Intimate effect of a rbetoricsl edncation. If this nere so, It 
would iodead be troe, — as soma cooteod, — that edui^tfbn )a not 
odI; tisdits, bqt iajvrimtt to eloqnmov. Boclt edticBlioa U a 
„ , . . ,. > dtttption and a cMeat. It Ukea in a ioy, 

gtown t»be«iBAn,ftDd tniDi him into an ■rtiflcial, wwUiIesa 
product, whMa training tefrom tkt teeth out. 

Thepcoressed edacatots have dmwa tiila rebuke upm (bera- 
CharUtantam. "***"' **? *''^' «njHr«t»nt. It befOHgi, hawetWf, 
not to Irtie educatum but to tlie tbarUlamtoir 
wbick bu too ofun nsoipad' the oame, and place of edacatioD. 

§17, Tfabb^cf culture vhlch is really ?iee<2eij, and 
- ... erea ittdimtnsaHe, to the highest improve- 
TraecQitnra. ^^g^j ^f gjy^ jg j^ Meliaitual CitUure,— 
1 inten^ctoai. ^«f ,*^ «n*«,-«om^M^mii« and ^m- 
imirivu :~\ka.i vaiw goes to maEe a 
oainpk4«:nia& : and 

2. Mvrai indtur* €mdpw>er: — the kind of caltore, 
3 Kom 'Wch gives mcrwstd «rti«*6tfiitt», and the pow- 
' et to ditermmat4 between truth and fakMOod, 
anA right ahdwron^. 

TtMrfl ia ao lusUnoe in tbe histoij of literatore, of a mao 
Tvieldiog a true, powerfol, and lastbg ioBnence, KitliQat Hght 
■^ irioTol culhtrt. Byron waa a pte-emineDtiy giOed man, 
'^ ' and by bi« social and genial qiiaKtiee, vtclded a fannUi^ 
ble IdSucom in Mi day ) Init evco ByroD, is w> longer « tmc 
P<ivifr in aociety. He won diatiDgaiihed eiiat, bat kwt » tiae 
unMer(«/)(u.- by a violoos moral caltore. 

§ 18, The great enduring power and excellence of 
Trath af «pw^. ^t^'® -^fP^I? npon its perfect /r«tt of 
^ eMwemon, both as to ma/fer and man- 

ner. Nothing wields a true uid hsting power orer 
mind, that is not true.. 
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If, in iJiifs AHipluiff the matter taxi the fona, as 
Talaeoftiuatnd; toother constituting the true esaen- 
ofrtfie. CtoiiuifuFe qf 8l^2e,.a qaeetioii shonld 
inea, as to the 'benefit or even posBibilitj, of stndymg 
tilie prowrtiet of style, — apart from its snbstance, — 
It is snmoient to r^ly, that style belongs to the high- 
est' class of j^Mw, Mid is theref(»« a» worthy to b^ la- 
dled 4a tiie wrtistio famn of Ra^^tcd or Mitkad 
Jlngth. ' It caltlTatea the teste. It ancerers the 
p«rft«i fc™,>flt. K»nro« cff the power irtich art wiMdB 

the direetlOQ vhieh praOiix trad orUicitm ^oald take 
in the stody of eld^aenoe. > 

{lA. ThcH " itnatialpnpgttiu" of <M«,aM ftlltonUitWMtf; 
t>»^Mt^^^ >,- H,- 1.=» «» '^ Mervtintd, by tfae gotwMJ lava 

are auiTeraal ; beoaose these lavs are 
flniveraal. 

Itta obMstfioation of the propcTtled of rtll*, therefM^, reats 
Vpwt tbe foibddU, tbat ia the nanual eonsntaiisD of the hnman 
tmad, then ia a facility, or — more Btnctly Bp^aking — an tnlut- 
-^^. itw stnse, which has to do nitti the ac««Wiince 
« t^ o/(AougAj,— admitdnj orrepeUlDJ it, and ad- 
mittiog it with or without emotion, a/ai wma^ 
qMntefibet,— inproportiM Mit eedfctiifi to, or oSbada, io its 
node of p i—mn tioiit ikt oituiliMlaias of the bmona miod, 
■ometiaMB Uxm»i Um faeuit^of ttate, avd.BOne^iei^-^more 
^erically— the ^ 



9, moreorer, that there ia ft tendency to unifaftnity, 
oi.„4..fl»ft.rf- bbtt to the Con»(i(«(io», and (A* to«* of the 
Btandardort.^. A,«,o„ ,«,, f-ft«m whioh W. inftr * «.i»(«n. 
(tal ftkt/ornuty both Btjtidgmtnt, and MMtitmoJ ^«(,.od irbieh 
#6 connt with inplloit cocfideace, aa ibe ultnnate, and ofpToxi' 
Mattly uniform, biahdakd, by which all qaestioos of style and 
eritimn are to be tried and adja^tcated on. 
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OLBunneB. 

S 1. In order to the aMainmnt of Mther of ibe 
fluniTM. vbjiai- tn>o normal eads of lUMtorio, it ia, of 
P*'**^- eonrse, metmvy, thftt tiioogbt,— vfaidi 
is the inOntauiU, eniployeil for tbis purpose,— «honId 
be soniWMd to As mMd ikidremtd, in langnage more 
or lev fitted for the pivpose. It is the pvopertieBof 
the language 00 employed, and the charaeter of thc- 
mt^od, — oon^er^ with r^rence to the oonplete- 
neee of its adsptattos to the end in qoestioor— we re- 
peat, that constitates the enbjeot matter of that port 
of Bhetoric termed SmB, 

As the primary obgeet of s^le— like the char- 
ciMnM ih* irat Bcter of the drawing, and thoadection 
ftvfutf. of the oolorB by sn artist, — is to amwp 
the thought ^ectivdy, it is obvioiiR t&at the j{r«c pro- 
perty of a good stfle, ib it* eUaraetr; — ^Ibr the 
MiMitrfih— iWii^wnii""'""! that Hbe legikmate -ef- 
oneUMMM. f^et <A thought ixprmed, will be 

in [voportion to die eomj^tenen of it« exprtuion. 
Or, in other irords, thought will Call short of its fiill 
effect, in proportion as its ezpreesion ia defective, in 
the elementi of «onpUtetifliB or power. Whatever 
othw qualities therefore, style may poesees or lack. 
It most lack both completeness and power, — i. e.the 
rery ends for which it exists,— if it lacks cle&mees. 

{2. Stfler-like svery otbw (brm <rf ut— prewppoeea, I, ■ 
BtUthm to In«eDti<Hi. '^^}^S^^,^ » mode of trwtmeDt ^_boUl 

rapplr; and both of which — as we have Been* — an gnided »d 
nodified b* the qiedal club of tbe disooorMy— rii- 1, Cmotc- 
itM. and 2, P«nwuaoM. 

EkMaeooe inplks, UNrefore, both knoaUdgt tmi tkUl not 

• Cui m, Book I, Ch. m. Mil Book IX, Ck. L 
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odf in nbrema ta Ifaa peat ootUnek ottaiMraeUm Bbetortev 

—or DiseouTH,— bat sIh tfae hwi of soortntctiOB with n view 

Is tbe elbetife, uliealate. ot -nrbal «xpta*it>a of thooght;— • 

. , ^ like pointiDf, nnlptaN or mwio. Ob erery »• 

^g^J^" eOBDt. tbeiefOTej-4D tbe UgUiataU tun of Blnt«- 

rie, — nhether with reference to esetution, ot to cri- 

licum, elMniMi b a tiiodftmeDtal propertj of style. 

|8, pieanieEivl^alltbeeneBtidpK^wrtNBof 1^ ii not 

„ , , Ao wcrer. tlwayi eoaiMv imvortard or eetep- 

^SSTTntStSf^- W««torii^'Sto^t'«ts-tas/«ar 

•«HiJ; neQWHij. ^^^ m wtf m i,«. And though, in their 

■H«inpiiirt,ei«armM» of it^— ot tbet wtaoh rimlateB i»— la 

!».»>...> *.__!_....«.. generaUTneceway toeecoroand bold 

Im»ort»ttettMdi>M.a«B«. 5,^ .tteition otpe^ of n.i.Uig««( 

nlD^ eren,— as J «s might eren add ]^-eminmtly,—ta the 

•Me of DooMose. 

Hewerer ai^ *iid •amnioo' it bbj b^ W utter r 
imlnditBaUy^ySk lo.get up good DOMcase bwww g ty, lar an; m 
tbe Bporiooa endi of Ua Kbetoric, U aeither easy nor acKBOon. 
And to, acuomplisb each a feat, c&amMf, thoaoh not, perhaps, 
the Bret proper^ of style, Isyet, — arrfinonArattaait, — animpor 
teat JH^mrty, if one ««^ eoramand saj d^ree of respect. 

§ 4. Bnt &rtlier, a pert of the power x>f j4yfe,— -as 
Bnotionai pnrer of art ID geDeral — is BobjectiTe ; i. e. 
of itjift duQ to the state of the mind addressed. 
Axtioalate SMuds thos become — as we ^all eee in 
docodoa— i^iBboIs of emttioTi, and thtw of poirer, 
— B0 veil as <rf>MMlM<>»nf. Hence there may be pow- 
•r redding in nyle, that is not characterized by its 

Profomd luiiiWBee,— ud loneUiaea uonateae that is not Terj 

- probnndr— au? thoB, come to ooamaDd a 
iSwMwrST' P*«ag atteotion, and even widd a tempo- 

raiT nouur ov«r omq, bv icaaoii of tbe caai- 
Mter of (he style. We liaTe beard of a Datnral orator, who wa> 
aeemtoned to tite his Uttla hcothsra oat, while jat a child, mi 
lar wagen that be acnld make then err bj nttarrng tbe word 

- Vc6«eAa4w«ear."* Bat art ofUnstlDJ— ifrt ean be eaHetT 
•UktbepowwaciglniUbwlaaBaUMUTaMMakathis, thai wx, 

pblas Um w«li-kitowB nbeodBHom, n»aiioad Iqrtbe mftfk nodiim, 
tin lata Edwaid Irttagial bia Dnnheta, "whom we beard tDtcrniptliig 
Ui aUiMtli) nadiu of ttH tfcirto-BlBth<rf Xioda*. by MTtag oat, " O 
yepM^.yepec^.jtpMnleoflhaLardl Va have not tke odcbet, 

ahivenattbaonelBl ^mnst bsTeOem, ye awt ban them."— 
I rctscelM BefW< J^bB, M«. 

DigilidbtGoOglc 
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art—k of evme no part of the teRmnntt ut oTRhetorie. Thb 
tberefore, whleA la prolnUr, the rartkcBt real leub of tiifa «fr-' 
u„. .h^»^~i ^-i. fwrowl ftfm »f «(ri«, and which Tot,y trtrt 

eompatible witit-^ tot 1/ dearnesr, or eren nose, iom not, «f 
cmree, Mooj to the praper treatmeat of agl«,aa we tue the 
term. 

S 5> Still Girther :— OZwn^sf,— Ifte all o&er pro- 
n»— ™-fc«-. pettiea of style— fi%ot (AniiOe, but 
™*™""^'^ refotwe, eran in ita fcgi«»wte applica- 
tioBs. It ia relative, 1, to the ndud addresaed, — uid 
2, to tiie BObjeot treated. 

Ib otiter words we mean, that elurMU, though first 
both in the order of natiiFe, and importaJiee in stylet, 
ia not always »tu*lbf, aftd io <i« fame eetcnf neofsta- 
ry to its acctUmet, Oooaslonalfy — espetwllf where' 
the power of style, is tiie great denderatom— some de< 
cieanie«g lamsUuiea^ab- gree of cleameeB may be Bobordi- 
srdiBtte to farce natsd, witii good effect, to a higk> 
er degree of some other, of thfl «B8eotial properties. 

In^s,— M in other fueedras tbst triea is reftrenoe to the 
cxceneDueofetile, — Utwa i* inidled the gaidnoce ol common 
teme to detennne tbe nost tffectivt fiimt of atyle: »ai, of 
eovtee, the more c1«f riirtitod ud penetntlK the Inaieht, tbe 
tnuru4 man eftctinwiMa will be. Craniqi whuntt !»• 
■tnictJODi nuy eawly » truer law, thBs InbaoUm witheat m* 
Bins t but the lu^u^ effiwta, m^ reuooaUy be looked tot, bj 
eombutittg the two. 

It reqniree, UKrefore, tbe judgmaU, and Uut, and culture, 
, ^ ,^, Wbidi BredeT^qwdbeBPvnder judicioiu tram- 

saw mniM. „%^^ ^^^ j^ tbdf ostare, ire amimii- 
if iDdeflnite, and Knr which, t&enfote, no dellnite mlea can be 
laid down. 

GoDins blended with good . taste, and esecatiDg tm- 
der the laws of the taste, ia genn:al^,^-r&Qd oftni,of 
neceanty must be,— a lam io itaM 00 lir from g«ai- 
09 and cnhnro b^g incompitHNe, It 1b on tius very 
l^ond, that the aniUytic stodT oi thelaws and proper* 
ties, of the best apecimeos, of tlia hlg^eBt forms Of 
the art,— aappU«d by Qis most gUtod nod^ axtant 
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in the spbore of doqueivje,— rests its completeat jus- 
tificatloD. 

§ 6. The degree of clearness implied, to constitute 
Dema of eteknM» excellence of stjie in any given case, 
ft good rtyia. ■ ■ is ong of these indefinite questions to 
be determined — so far as it is susceptible of explicit 
dotcrmin&tion-^-by the readiness and ease and aim- 
pletenesBvi^ whidi the thought, — relied upon for 
the effect — is apprehended by the mind addressed. 
Thew should be that degree of clearness, tliat would 
ensare HHQfi^tffeetivit tramfer of the thought, with- 
„^ , , ■ oot Teomrine- study or reflexion. The 

thought,— including the appropr ate emo- 
tion,-— shQold enter the mind addressed, as the light 
of tho SUB enters the eye of day; without effort or 
pain, and with the fliUest capacity of visioa :■- -as Ci- 
cero expresses it, so that he " not only can under- 
stand it, if he trieg, but so that he cmatot iut under- 
- aland it, wkelher he iriet. or nol." 

The decree of deftrnesi aeceeUTy to ensnre this result, if 
Tw.. J. 1 1. ' pends, — M we btve aeea— partlj on tbc 
2T?Qreof'ft>%abte^t wrtoMiirfmilWreof the min/oA/res*- 
' ^ eii; and partly on the aoOire and tnlrm- 

sU d^ktiUs of A4 aibjttt 

§ 7. In the expression of thought, cleamess depends 
on 
Conffltiona of I. Tm PRDPBK CHOIOX OP WOBDS ; 

eiMnwH. 2. The poopbb cokbtbuction of sen- 

TBNCEB. 

The properties of words which should guide ns in 
the choice of language, with a view to clearneis, are 
1, Purity; — 2, Piwpbiety ; — 3, Phecision- 

§ 8. By Puri^, as a' property of a style, is meant, 

parity deflnri. *-^^ predominant use of pure Engm 

words and laioms : — i. e. such words as 

bare been fairly adopted, asnmdlated, and authorisedf 

M determinvd, by ^o<m2 Engiiih usage. 
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rmiiaopMMd j9< 7%«j%ulti vhich Stand oi^ioiecl to 

topnrll;. purity ot Ungaage, Ore 1, B&BBASTISS ; 

and 2> Solecisus. 

•bat? 8 ^ BiBBABiSHSmay MiBofrom tiireo 



wroM^tTmehwr ■*■ ^V'A< «*e <ifv)orda net safKtion- 
^ ' ^ ■ ed 6y (A« ^ymotagu, of the langnage. 
As examples of tfaia olaee of fanlta, may ba meDtiomd, Eoch 
words u '■ rcloctate," — " lepetftjottB," — "j»i»rdiiB, "—''obli- 
gate,'' — " memorlM -," Ac-, he. 

^ which are thesBaMres pore £ngush 

vords : — 

Snob. e. g. u " pled" foe " ploBdod,"— " Uf for *• agttei,"— 
"have began" for " bave b^oo," — " had'ot onght," tor " ouglrt 
not ;-' — and atill loner, becaose provioeial, "bet," for "beated," 
— and " lit" for " lighted." 
L'aautborized dMtratioDB. 3- llTUiuthonzed derivaiiarts .* 

3acb M " dcpntiH" fbr " d^nte," — "firstly" for "firat:"— 
and iDDumerabte words In eoDimon, bot not Aigtttnuib oae ;— 
aacb as " betrayal," — " ht^ppyfj," — " illy," &c. 

„ .,„,, 4. Unavtk^ritcei comMnations, of 

el«menti,— tiiemselTes pore Eogliah 
roots ; as, e. g-, 

"Snodown" for "aanBrt," — ^" ftlbw coOntrymtn,"— "ielf 
nm«," 6c 

§ 10. SOLECiS)»,~the second clasa of violations of 
8oleoUo«.whatT P?rif-*W offSHOW AgainBt the tjmUu 
of a UngDMio } as Barbariams are offea- 
ses B^^nat its lexwogn^hyaaAetvmology. This Cult 
may arise in coonexiOB vith any ef the words, or parts 
of speech, which compoae the language ; — nouja ; — 
both svhataniive, and aJ^ectiva,—promunti-—verht, — 
adoerha and particles. These faults are so familiar 
and well known, that «peCT/!ciif^ would be endless, 
and therefore, ustlest. 

! 11. Tbe mlauter exposition of Ibe nHtnre koA varEoaB forms 
of tkeae two leadin; elcui«» of/amib, — vhidi itMd opposed to 
parity of style,— voidd leid u too fitr into Oe •^calnn of tbe 
oatare of langnage, and tbe conteuta of WOrdi, as well as too 
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far into the tostesl Mmeb]r&— or grammar—ot lBiigiiaga,--to 
be in place, in a.praaicol treatise «n the Uwa of exprowioil, 
vUcb It ifi the orrject «f ths art of Bhetortc to uofold.* 

g 12. The ultimate Btandard to which all these 
stMdwdofpuit;. pn^>ertie8 of style,— whether fitolts, 
D««e. or faoellenoies — ^e to be referwd 
for jndgDMBt, is the authorized taapt of a ^ven IftD- 
gnage, aa settled bv tiie eoncumnt cMJtontv of the 
Settled bi eoitin- intelligent euUivattdtatte of the nation 
ted fcst*. DBiog It ; and eapecially after the ade- 
quate discussion of the natnre and historj of ihelan- 
gti^e as a whole, and the etTmoIogical history of ^e 
words composing it, shall have ramished groanda, 
for an anthoritatiTe jndgment, in tbe premises. 

The cbaract^t of the ooov uuob, are, l,lhktitshoiiU benn- 
tionat -—i . e. vntvertd, M oppoaed to ptwiadal ud . Ucknical ,- 
—2, rnuiablt, as tipposed to eonsMn or vufgor ,— 8, t-Mott, u 
opposed to obtoltlt. 

g 13. The offences (^inst purity, — whether in the 
Fwaicfbojta natiire of barbarisms or solecisms — may 
agfttnst pori^. take either of seyeral forms; — viz: 
1,. AtchaiarM ; — 2, Provineialvmt ; — 3, Vufyartsms; 
—4, Tath-ainaiitUM ; and 5, Unanthorized or Dew coin* 
ed words. 

§11. ^rcAounu, are words or cspresaions, — wheth- 
AreiaJBiM *r in tb« I^oography, etymology or syntax, 
of ft lauKOttge— once Intimate, i. e. ,&ocep- 
ted by ^ wttlM wage of the language, — bat super- 
seded, by a d^erertt and later Tieage. 

The preralenttae of BrefaaHna givos Btjie s» «iitkm ani] 

T,ufc^„, ,, TBDarableBir.travtMj.inBomewrt.totheforoe 

^2ni. due to the mthority of agi, hot not tUlow»bte 

tjwpt to « limitwd MfMt, and fte a tptc^c par- 

HowbrdlmAla F^ i—v<d iMBtr aUtfaiU t» a degree that 

"-A nlmtBr KtV^Mttf ef the ntfact in tu essential ptlndples and 
apitUeaiiani ia Mcnsied to haTe been inaatned In Hn MuHer ' pnticn 
•fUia cdVM. in the ■«e'«r Dv'> " Art oTBUtario,'' anjjTienok.-'Oa 
the Btadv of Words," tn eonneiion jvUb » tiaaAnept, Id tbe fona of 
otalJUc^irtH, OB the*rirt > . yiw »ia><airftTy of unigai^; and of 
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mj 4ap4i>d for it^ tffsnt. Wbeo the tboQght is eR&r (Aseurtd, 

P^bleueaa not riloiraDU. "' '^"""^i V'^^f^, 'f '^""' I' "T 
: , coiaea a/aui/. and if alrwdy citant, 
Kliould Deredrossejoriubatituted, by a now trnnglRtlon intOBOBe 
v„ j.^,,!- form of greater [ivingp*i«r. Of CMiwan«- 
j«rm»cot"j. topj^oy leCBBt CMipMitiM, is not a//owfrf to 
avKJl Itwlf of My 'ardutK form*, thai-tHMJd' ac^ioos^ AOm^ie- 
mlsa the clMrn(««o/fA< dyZ*- 

.§ 15. Ptovincialispis— as the word Bafficiently ex- 
Proriactoitenw plaioB-r-are those forms of expression, — 
defiD^d. vhcther words, idioms, or grammatic 
forms — employed in a restricted sphere of a given 
Ian guttge) but are not sanctioned by the test of accep- 
ted and geoeralusa^e of the best ajithoritiea in ai|y 
Ian guage. 

Every ooatHtTmblo loealitj in tbe Vmtad States haa ils own 
prOTtwial «t«fldanl, both of atrle and pronvQciatioa.* And, 
efsD more than liere, each Bmall local subdivisisa In Englkod, 
eveo.ta the eouottea. and aometiraes ta.iln towu, h»a Ua matlced 
piovincialisms, id botli rcGpeotB. 

1 16. Yulgarisms, imply not simply local osaew, 

v«.g.H«aad«.a.a.V"* "sagos.^^-gGneraDy local-pusKed , 

■ . into fcrms not rfillly. accordant wHh 

the true, grammatical analogies of ' fhe language ; — 

i.,fi. as rgpreaented by i-efined or cnitivated people. 

Forms of Speech-— nfactber in the n?e' (it worSe, Himns, or 

gratninar BO btm% it fMlt^ m of course roled 

auo'^ai'lo- eatireiy gat of tho IcsUimata ahM«ote« of style, 

ef«B ii celloqot&l hiigaofe. Aud yet apivaxinBtiae t6 t^m . 

property of style, ere fometifnM' n^ mtb, for tte aake of lit 

foT%t,~emefiaiis i a- proverbial espreaaiooi pr aJlaaioQ^—tn the 

popahkr eloqiMHa i^pT(tfc««ioul meo befar&pppiilar a^etnbrite, 

aid «*eB, thoi^h still bat raraly, io tita pajftit. 

-# 17. Tecliaioal words — or techaic^ities— are snch 
~. ^ . , , aBosagenot onlrotioiH, — bat consults 
T,^,»l .^. bml.rf»rtK.., and>>^in using, in tie 
espresjioa of the special ideas, 'relatftfig to~(he edb- 
jeetor art,— ** techne,"— to whjdi th^ appert^,.. 
and There fiiej' Are- at home. ' ;■ ■ * ', . ■■ 

* It la fiTen said tbat the prO*incIaLt(itSiftH(8 ■inwng tw haTBSo fer 
recelyed the Binctlon of aume one orOTO (JTbtf iCTfOOiWpteW.M to 
entitle oar natlonkl tongoe lo the epithet of the American langoage. 
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The reUnttioH Od tbeir emiriajment, is the cWr and obfiom 
v.^^^ oM,irhkh/orfri*i" their BBe,Bi«eptwliOD ■peak- 

"^^r;^ ™ fng to the membere of thewt or profenton; wbcrv 
ther are at home ; or where ths prtfliHn|itloi) fair- 
ly liea, in &vor of their tompUtt aod ftiil aunprekeimoa, by the 
GzmbbIm F*^' oddreesed. As specimeos of the fanlty a»e of 
' techoical laDgoase take the followiog :* 
"Tack t« the la^Mrd.staiid off ta uk, 
" T«M' ilBTbaarA aaa ud land."— Dryden's JBaM. 
KowcTO- dear this coaplet might be to a sailor, it certainly COD- 
reyg dd idea to an ordinary reader of pr-'— 



6rtlilB:"*Qod begins Ills core bfMiiBtloa.byiikdtlAiuiaidliuMi- 



roetrt. 



If oanstloa, ijyiBMMiuiaidliuMi- 
iKnu-rt—A.i meiiBoiTxanon.iolrTtrthedlsetMthatwillnotylaU 
7.1 -.^V to the aUsctlvea of cordials and psrfames, fricttoni and 
oaiworai. b,t|„_ ju,y be forced ont by deleleckM, aoarigcatloBt, 
and uon aalataiy, but less pleasing phyalo." — Jeremy Tayler'a 8er- 

Sneh lanpnage might be entirely clear aad very forcibie ad- 
dr«Md to a congrevation of Murgtom,-~bni, certunly, nowhere 
•to: Jl style largdy imbned with tbe uie of toohnioal tama, 
aod ne^ea of ez)»easisn, ia, in effect, Uk worst form nf the faolt 
defined by the word Mrbaritm, It is a violatioii alike, boUt of 
clearDen and force. 

% 18. With a viev to the more effectual ezcloeioB 
Pals* rwtriotioM of barbarisms, it has not been untwiwi^ 
for authors to advise ^epneajBWt, and 
even *xda»ive nae,— at least aa far aapracticBble,— (rf 
the Anglo-Saxon clement of onr complex tongue, if 
not rigidly to /(trbid the sonorous element, vhich has 
come in, throngfa tiie classic, and especially the latin 

Power of the tongae, throogfa the medium, chi^y, 

Ans)<»-aa»>n. of the nerman. It certainly !» true, that 
tiie Anj^o-Sazon has supplied onr noble English, 
wiih the great mass, of what hare been veil called 
the " iotom words" — full of domcetic, social, emo- 
tional, or impassioned power ; — the words in which 
men think and feel, love and hate, praise and blame, 
— in which nen — aa Macanley has it — '' nudte love 
drive bargains and qoarrel," are (^ Saxoa origin. 
It ia tSoa true, that the latin eldest of the English 

The Utbi and Bonnan language, mOVCfl on a RMtd m«- 
•'•™"*' jestic key of Bound ; aiid muMiliw 

• Dar'a .Art^nalette, p. 2U. 
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the It^ty, ambitious, stilted, buskined vocatles, of Eng- 
ItBh. But it la EiotwithstattdiDg true, that the re- 
qairements ol good style, not only allow, but enjoin 
Neither elemBnt the free use of whatever words have 
wholly forbiddsn. Yindicated for themselves a place, 
around the hearthetone of our English home ; and 
now demand of us to admit them to their place and 
allow them to miuister to our service, in enriching 
the word-stores, ofonr noble composite,— (Ae Eng- 
lish LANGUAGE. 

§ 19. So far, therefore, as oar necesnlies in giving 
ThepTiDcipleorchniwbctTeen effective expression to our 
S»ionandNorniMiwo.da. thoughts, allow US a choice, 
it may contribute to the c/eamew,— and still more 
to ihejorce, — of style, to' regard the peculiar nature 
of the words employed, having reference, for this 
purpose, to their origin, and charncter in thereepecte 
now in question. But to restrict ohqsqM rigidly, by 
this class of of considerations, and still more to for- 
bid the uselof words fairly belonging to the language, 
by the established usage of that languairc, piirely, or 
even mainly, because of tbcir etymological origin or 
E?iis or eiceailve history ; is to press a rule founded in 
purism. theoretic truth, to an extreme, that 
makes it praeticaily vieious ; and voluntarily to fore- 

f) what 18 really the chief advantage and glory, of lh« 
nglish language — its surpassing wealth of words. 
p^ . , , §20. The SECOND property of words, tri- 
*" ' '' butary to ■ the clearness of the style, is Fbo- 
PWBTY. 

Propriety consist in the use of the fittest words, 
—not merely those which are pure English, — 
"* ■ b«t, the words which are best fitted to express 
the thought. 

1\m violations of propriety, in the use of wordi 
pmiu oppoied. commonly fall into the following classes : 
I Lowwocdi. yia . ]. low. undignified expressions. 
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E.g., " lexpdMd mfeelr aomnch Among the' people, tlmt I ha4 like 
to haro cottea one or two broken heads." 

2. The use of kighfown or poetw words, in ordina- 
2 High Hown or ry prose. This form of impropriety ia 

poetio word^. ^ords impairs the manly force as well 
as,— and even more than, — the ckameet of the style. 
Sentimental persons, with some approach to the 
poetic temperament, are most liliely to exemplify 
this tendency. The nse of such words, as " morn," 
" eve," " lone," for " lonely," — may exemplify suffi- 
ciently the form of dialect alluded to, 

3. The untimeiy or undue use of technieal toordt ; 
or words employed in a sense not quite familiar.* 

§ 21. In the selection of words with a view to their 
Propriety in emo- propriety, a clear and constant refer- 
«on»i eipres»ion. ence must be had, to the subjective or 
emotional state of the party nsing them ; — and even 
more especially still, to that the party addressed. 
Intentionally or unintentionally, (Ae propriet'Us of 
style may be determined by tlieco/or, — i. e. emotional 
tone — of the words Beleeted. The follow- 
'"'' ^^' ing extracts will exemplify tiis power of 
words in style :+— viz : 

" The aefi^an maro with earlv blueheB apreed, 
" Noir rose refalgent Trom Tlthonna' bed, 
" With new-born day to gladden mort^ sight, 
" And gild the coante of heaven with sacred light." 
The same thought — intellectually speaking — is ex- 
pressed in Hudibraa with vastly different effect : 
" The Bun had, long since, in the lap 
" or thetia, taken out bis Dap ; 
" And, like a lottater boiled, the mom 
" Prom black to red began to turn." 
take this example, — more nearljin the sphere of eloqaence. 



" But ire shell l>e told, that tlie continent or North America contains 
three millloaB. not of men merely but oF wbtga ; whlga Serce for lib- 
erty, and disdainful of dominion ; and that ihfg mtiitipli/ iniih iht ft- 
eimdity of thtir man ralUi taaka ; so that erery quarter of a centarj, 
doubles their number, "—Dr. Johnaon's " Tsjation no Tyranny." 

Propriety is specially important in reference to the 
emotional life of words. 

*See above § IT. t See Day's Elemente of Rhetoric, p. 33a.' 
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A highly qneaUonaUe instance of the propriety ot 
Quaatkiiisbie cmo- & vord, occors in the transktion of the 

tiantx power, ^opd Beoit, in the Revelation, to de- 
eoribe a class of epiritnal vorshippers in Heaven. 

S 22. The THIBD and last of the properties of words, 
tribotarf to the deamett fA the style, is Pbecision : 
PreciaioM d«flii«d '^^^^^ '^ '''* "^ °f ^"*'^ words, as to 
' express the thought intended, with ac- 
aircxy, as well as force, — and to diecrimiDate, with 
sharp distinctionB, from ail the differing shades, of 
the same g^eral thought. 

The vant of Precisioo is an offence against the 
kxicoff-apky of a language) as determined by tlie 
best usage. In reference to this quality of words the 
treatment of style, mns into the ^'^ study of words ;"* 
and synonyms — already sufficiently discussed. 

§ 23. The wealth of a language,— lying lai^ely in 

. . , , the domain of synonymi, — comes 

"•"" "•"-"^- chiefly from two ^roM :-- 

1. The development of intelleotnal and scientific 
culture, in the progress of a people : — 

2, — Btill more largely — from the mixture of iwo 
or more languages,! — and the lines of development 
due to them, respectively, in whatever coostitates the 
mental progress of each. 

j 24. Tbe firat efeet of aach admtxiDra, fa, of coarse, to tax- 
i.<_M..«_rT^..«..,». ""'• dupticaU ttorda — oue from eieh 

ciTilicatioDB bave covered the ume field ofcnltare. ITDder tbe 

■tlairiiM of MohadmizlDre.thednplic&te words ere sabjected 

* 8«e farUnr od thla ultjett Tianoh, on " The Stad; or Words." 

t ne r«MMi tbai ■Tnonyma ue due more Urge); to tbia Boarce tn 

i^__.~.(.-u» point ortMt, thtutothevrogreBeo/ladiTMntlaM' 

.^Srr'i^ ^r" n^looa, in the Uns of BeircQltare, la that luiBoue 

wry w mongni. ^ „„( j,„]j u,g ,^je(,^ „, the inatroment ftara- 

prettncthooglit, bat tbe patwum, or deretoping principle of thoogbt, 

IB irhateTcr dlnctlon the Ken'o' <>' "> indivional, or n*tloa, mi^ take. 

A. conipetaattanguag»— deTetopinirbTmlf MneratJon, Ilka alTllTlug 

beiagi,— nqalrei the atlmnlae or fimd snppfled chiefly by tbe male- 

rlali ototiHTfangHrwu, to doTelape either aeolence or a lileratnre. 

I/aman c«n only keep psoe wiOi ItougM,— -ucTer except l«ii(a<ni<(|i, 

and foi the momentp— outrtm it. 

D,izMB>Goo^lc 
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vbieli is KMnn iloDe,>~or 2, mbnitud to « demommgrntK 
jwmeu,— Mil Trench SbIIb it — by wbkh etcb tiDSoatM «mm 
dbtiactioa of the g:enetio meaohig ; — thm ooHtitHtiD;, " (jrm- 



nymr." i» tfae proper deSaitioU or the word ; — *ii i woi^gM- 
rica)^ tbe nne, and indiTidakllj diAreDt. 
1 25. It ia only by Btudying aabjects in tfae UgM 

tnteraction of of tbeir ffmerii saintnesa, and tpedfie dif- 
i»Dgn»gM. fermcea or varieties, that either 8ei«aee 
Or literature, or tiainui knovledgeor progress ia 
mny dircetioa, cfts oecor- In this prolifio Wrrort 
process, the derclopmeDt both of mind and langnt^, 
— the one stiiuiiUtiDg, and being stimulated by Uie 
other, — is very rapid : — the resaltant of the two 
foniea being human Pboobebb. 

It ie certain, therefore, ihdXpreewonin ik«v»e •f 

PnciBidn both words, is both cause and effect of that in^ 
caoBe and eifeit tellectual culture, which is immediately 
related to tbe cfeomtw and jwwer bothof Mot^Afand - 
■^U; vhich is the great instmment, employed by el-- 
oon^ce ia the progreorive civilization and establish- 
«d institutions of the race. 

It is the hose use of words, — which is the precise 
apposite of precision — as ve have alr^y found in tha 
•tody of arguBBent,* vhich is the proliBo parent of 
IrtOBenMBofUiigoago • controversy especially in Hw 

round of wmtTOTeray. gphcre of moral truth : and a large 
part of the disputes, — even in the highest region of 
tbat truth, —metaphyBica and theology — are resolved 
•t oaee by the precise use of vords. 

Pot iDatanof, tbe words " wrrott," and " r«gr»(," are •J"*- 
-^ ' nyiM ,- aod both so closely related, as to be iatsr- 

^^^i ohsnged with the word " fijjMBfcwefc"— impiylag 
slso afomt of sorrow. The word sorrow, Mema ID 
%e 4sri*ed from so Aoglo-Saioa root, — probably neMfy isli- 
ted whh^ word " sore,"— which oOBoerts ilaeir with tbeidwtf 
p^. Or distress, due to a malady, whtefaagsJD carries witk it, tin 
' fc y fa afwm of KiiiiethiD; whicb befalls the patient, witheot (M( 

* B«e Part III. BMk I, Cb. VIS, aai Part I, Cb. IT. 
17* 
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MiNrta 9rtWMl tt, and UMMfMB wtlAout Miy jMnonoI ra^pcMM' 
Mby. TniMfeiTiiiK thM smm gmeric idea to the woid ''icpoi- 
tUM," vhieh impliea not odIjt Borrow, bat rtmona in view of 
fimcwosiMsa of oohmfory wronc doias, » flipMDt attempt hai 
bem roodo to diqHXtve tlie swiotu theologieal dogma o) origi- 
italnii, bMBOM it irould beo^Minf, ifnot impOHible,ror ao^ 
man to repeot of a thing, for whidi be bad do pmoiul rt»p»nm- 

Toe failacy—tiot to aaj foUy — of the refaution, will appew 
,. „ , . in its transpaKDCT, if we reDtember that tbe 

poTinbtuy or ranit of oors, it mitigatad and 
W iJ w tJ toUrahU, in propottian as no respooBibilii; of our owb 
1* coupled with it ; and the saffering which conKs in cooBeqaence 
of peraooal reeponsibjlit; and gnilt, cwea its poignancy, to that 
»err conaid era lion, which relitvet the other. To attempt to re- 
fate the doctrine of i>riginal ain, beciase one canniit repent of 
it, i. e. (u/fcr ID the nunc ttoy. tbat be dofs for bia own guilt, i> 
like denyiog tbat a colored child, can regret her daric skin, be- 
.Cgnue it came to ^er, bj natural deecent troin a colored father. 
To cooatitute hereditary gailt a penally, it ia not neeesaar; that 
it should admit of mnorH any more than it diEprovee the 
divine or penal character of the ytUov fever, that the victim of 
it, canDot, in the proper aeoee of the word, repeal of it. How- 
viet we Diaf be •tnotbied, in otir p/uloiaphf, men constant- 
ly accept, — and caonet bot accept — the uonsciona truth, that 
tbeie may be penalliei, and even Judgments, in the course of 
FroTidence; of which, remorae— in tbe proper aenM of the wwd 
— forms no necessary part. If tbe nniform result ig aeiuai 
imntgrettion, then remorMe, in addition to regret will enter at 
that point, along with the conscioDsneBS of reBponsibilit;,'io tbe 
.uumtligaled itiae o/guiU. 

Since writing the furegoing passage, we have chanced to light 

r, , , .. anon an illnatration of itie principle now 

"r;S,;™.!"* •l.W.iB«dl»!"«ioi. b«™o .di«iB. 
gnished pbTsicist, a^ aa able metapb^ 
■ician, on tbe qnestion whether there could be sncb a thing a( a 
tound, which no eat erer heard. Tbe debate— managed witk 
e^ual ability, earnwtness, and confidence of troth, and concln- 
UTCness on either side, left buth disputants — as nsnal in soch 
easeti — unconvinced ,- or rather taeh, if possible, more clear u 
dieconvictioDOf tbe truth of bis own propMition. It w«s^ 
the time apparent to the spectaton of the inteltectual foura*. 
mati, and at last became apparent to themselves, that the whole 
lupote turned oB the deaoiliOD of "Mund," — the one conceiT- 
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ing Muod to be mhrattont of the ttunJing body, and Ihe otW, 
tht Mntution betueen thou vibrations and the ear. Gratiljlif 
Uie deflnitloM, — as nsual in tbe caK ef re^ly eteftrsigbted.abla 
jn J I.I. I L . men. who differ, — both ^ete right .-^-ADi *a 
GrofDd of the debate. ^^ ^,^ j^ ^^'^^ ^^^ ^^^ 4i„,(i^, we« 

ttoermincrf in the caae of each, by their profeutonal and menial 
Aobttt.— the conception of ihe one, filing npoothe^Ayatca/pro* 
ptrtiei kehI 'oics o/iound,aad the other, conceinag it iikh« trail- 
MBiideDtsUy, aa hearing. Tbe meang for ssttliog snch diapntei, 
Ib noi argnnunt, ^ui dejiitilion. 

§26. Precision may be violated in either of four 
ways : via ; 

»,ai««dw«d.. 1; ^y **>« «ao of ambigaona or eqniv- 
ocal words or pbrases : t 

■ " I caanot dad bvt ODe of my books." Strictly i , „ 

tljto the Gngligh idiom, tbe doable negatiTe inlhisMBaage, is eqaiT> 



" I caanot dad bvt oDe of DtT books." Strictlv iaterpratcd.af|re«a- 

. 7 to the English idiom, tbe doable negativo InthUoaBaage, 1 '- 

alent to an amrmatiT*. But the conTiued seose. In tbHl case, 

tt obscare, limpt; becanse it Ib donbtfol which meaniog is iatcnded. 
2. Words maj lack precision, — and therefore hoth cleanww 



lliiB habit BO commonly ruoi into the fault last defined — 
the loose employment of ajnonjinis, — that ne may dnmus ttw 
mbject without farther illiiBtratioa. 

S. Tbe BUM fiuilt ma; arise from tbe oae of exaggerated or 

a,.. ,1 _„j. Mtravagant terms : — words which eipreaa th» 

■■'*"^'°*'^'^ idea, *5d8onwtbing more. There is the more 
duger of tbia, because tnere is a natural tendenc; to sabfltitntt 
_^, , exaggerationM for strength, — especially on the 

mS^mtaito?"" E^' °^ common, and stiU more of feihU mioib. 
With some men it nerer rains, but it vourt ^^ 
it is never warm bnt it is roaiting ; — it is nerer cold, bnt i» 
" like Qreenland" or " the North Pole." These, of coarse, are 
Tery aheap and nearly valgar : bat tbe babit of dealing in ^frong 
langu^, and patting it in the tvperlalive d^ree, is a Tiola^ 
tioB of preciBion, which a cutlitratcd laate, — if no higher reanw 
-should render nnicb more rare than it it. 

*. The last of tbe common forms of violating tbe precisloa of 
hognage, proper to aa edactited man, is tte 7mm ttltction of 
lynoRjrim,— and eepedalhr ib tbe way of epithets— to give ei- 
Bression to bis tboa^ghts m composition. Forlitudt, e. g. is spo- 
K« of, when what is really meaot, is murage; — equivotal \a in* 
ttrchanged with ambigvous. Or pruU with vanity. 

The habit of looking into the precise import of 
■eneflt of daajninw- Tords, — of " deByDODOmieinfr" (yni»- 
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BddDg sTMuynw. «jm»— nntil th»t AoWiflbecomo Aa- 
bitutd, ia oa« o£ the vftlHabI« reealta of cliuiic train- 
ing, S3 tribatary to the fonoatjon of a ^od EngliBU 
style. 

Here again, — as we hare seen before — the stand- 

„.,,,,, . ard of judgoteDt, to which the ul- 

timate appeal ia always open, la 

the cultivated tatte of a people, in the form of what 

has alreai]^ been defined, as constitating good 

The power of Having precisely' what we mean — 
TU„.f P»d.l... peit'ber more nor le«-and Mjiug it 
in consistency with, and conacquentlj 
in thense of, the whole power of the sensuous image 
involved in the synonyms at command, often makoa 
M« ifi^e)tc«, between a loose and feeble style, or 
a strong and effective one ; — or in other words be- 
tween a great orator — who is always lUso a great 
mat), and a common or feeble one. - 



Belatiou of Ckameti, to the Construction ^ Senitnceai 

%1. As the omployment of articulate language, ig 
Uanan *''^ Characteristic function of hnimaa tpeee/t, 
^^ and the expregiion of thought by means of 
articnlate speech, is the distinctive function of that 
part of the art of Rhetoric, termed style, — it is obvi- 

the expresNon of Ihonght, in acoof 
dance with the native lawn, 1, of thougJ^ itself; — 
*ad 2, of laLguage j — which we have farther defiuetf 
to be " the expression of thought ; by the organizing 

KqiTMaloii orthsngU. 



of nfords,— i. e. articulate soondB^ 
. '' intaitiTel; ezpreftUTeofiorassocia' 

*8e*41SorUilaCtupt«r. 
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ted witfa, iadiridual ideas-together witb the appropri- 
ate emotion, — and these separate thoughts, again con- 
nected together, agreeably with the law» of gra.nmar, 
Organlica In — which is the logic of language — into 
itentenres. genten/Xt. 

§ 2. It is obvioiiB, therefore, that clearness of ex- 
clBaroea implies, 1, pressioa, however fully the style miiy 
right words. conform to the fundamental laws of 
expressiOH, as regards the properties of the words se- 
lected to ezpr^s the separate thoughts, supposea 
farther thai these words, shall be 
*P«'i»"™'^""""°-80or^an«e,i, 1, into tentencet. n^d 
2, into the several parts of the Discourse, that the 
thought, in the entirenesi of its living fomi, shallfind 
effective expression, to the mind addressed. The 
laws ruling in the structure of Discourse, — in its se- 
Tcral parts, as supplied in invention, — have been nl- 
struotnre of ready treated : — and it only remains to stu- 
BenteDcea. ^y the laws of expression, as implicated in 
the structure, 1, of sentences and then of continuous 
u»ra of Btrifl Passages of thought :— or, in other words, 
' as constituting the properties and laws 
»f style. 

§ S- We may give condensed expression to these 
principles and laws, in the form of canons of expres- 
«tOTi ; by which Invention must be guided, in construc- 
tion. 

aiammM' § 4. Id the first place, style implies an ob- 
Uupiied. servance of the laws of grammar, in construc- 
tion. , 

A* the atDdj of namnuT is pre-tapposed. and dm* Dot coma within ' 
tho nadr of rhetorio, we do not dwell farthar on this point. We, thare* 
ton, pivcaad to sk; : 

XviisofexccB- §5. In the second place, ekamess may 

riTilanifth. be impaired by that eicMBiue length of 

stnteneei; withont any other CauH in the construction. 

The mind is like the lungs, — more fatigued by one 

»ety Umg breath, than by many ordinary ones. 
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And still farther, it 13 far harder to construct b 
long sentence well, than a short one. It is eommon- 
ly in the deep folds of long sentences, that obscorit j 
or ignorance or even fallacy lurks. Short seoteooeB 
AdvantnKeF<ot fumish fewer hiding places, and if & 
■bort sentencea. brief and simple statement is either ob- 
scure or unmeaning, it is easily seen. But both ob- 
scurit^atid nonsense often lurk, undiscovered, — even 
by the writer — in long and mazy sentences* 
Evils of pn- § 6. Avoid as far as possible the habit of 
MQtUe^ using paTentheaet, in the structure of sen- 
tences. 

If the parenthesis is really essential to the com- 
pleteness of the thought, ithad bettor, commonly, htive 
a distinct place in the sentence, whore its relations will 
be clearly seen; instead of being boxed up in a parenthe- 
sis, and pitched at random into the middle of a sen- 
tence. An author who abounds in parentheses, can ne- 
ver be a wiode/ of style, and very rarely a clear writer. 
A parenthesis is generally toa sentence, what a'patch 
is to a garment : — it may be necessaiy to stop a rent, 
but, however necessary, or however brilliant in col- 
oring, it stilt argues a defect ; — it is still a patch. 
§7. Most commonly, hewever, parenthetical ideas, 

„ , , , , have really no proper connexion 

GojDinonlj irrelevant. ,,, ., ■', ■ ,'^Ki u ^ i. 

With the subject;, and could not be 

introduced at all, except in this way- When this is 

the case, in ninety-nine cases, in a hundred^ they had 

better be omitted. Sometimes the dread of poverty, 

— more frequently a flash of thought, which seems too 

lo for ^"""^ '" ^■'*' '^ *''^ apologetic ground, of 

^° ^' ' their admission. It may require some 

courage as well as severity of taste to sacrifice a fine 

thought. , But however Jine, or witty or brilliant the 

• The abort, lucid, aod atinginK senttncea of ByDNSt Smith, con- 
IraBted vitb tbe wiredrawn perioda of Sib JaiiE8 UolmosB, may b* 
takenaBsxuDplesoftlieeffbct due tofiOBlmplea principle, aa tlie lut- 
, Mtnal Icu^cb of tbe eeateoces. 
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thonglit may seem, it is better to apply tTte koifa 
without pity. Cut out every thing. — however strik- 
ing, — which does not contribute, either to the cleai> 
nesa or force of the style. It is a good practical rule 
—especially for the young composer — to go over his 
composition after it is completed, and atrike out ev- 
ery word, and clause, and image, that does not add 
to the clearness or force of the thouj^ht. 

§8. This prineiple, introdacea the fourth cation, 
striieont»llthBt viz : Remove every thing from the sen- 
u itreieTurt. tence, that isnot material to the thought 
■ Boi^ht to be expresaed. 

" Qalcquid nun adjurat obstat. (Qainctiliin.) 
In an esBaj> beFore na accarstbisclanse, " There is acarcely a person 
who ever swelled tbe uinalB or bamaa esistence, &c." Besides ttac 
pleoDosm. (be plain idea n wrapp«d up, and almout lost In tbe mitBa 
ofdraperj iD Hbicb it 1b eafolded. The tJumghl la almost lost in tb* 
imiiKC o( ' ' awelling tti amudi of haman txiitatce." 

It is, of course, no juatification of the thing, to say 
Relation of orna- that this ia Ornamental. It way be 

ment to style. gg . ^ut U is OUt ofploce. It is not OT- 

Ttament but thought, that gives its value to style : 
and mere ornament should therefore never be allow- 
ed to usurp the place, and atill less to mar the clear- 
negg of the thought. It should be a settled princi- 
ple in style, that ornament ia never to beuaed.mwe/y 
as ornament : but olicayB, and only, to embody or il- 
lustrate, or give force to thought. The moment it 
comes to be employed primarily aa or7iawien',andstill 
more to adorn obacure, triie, or comn.on place 
thought, it becomes, — in the language of Solomon, on 
a very different occaaion — " like a jewel of gold in a 
gwine's snout." It ia out of place there, however 
beautiful it may be in itself. 

§^9. The next canon relating to the construction 
iTuarai order of of sentences, with a view to clearness, ia 

Mie clauses, (q arrange the members— whether wordi 
«r clauses — ki tbe most nat\tral order- 

The order of nature, is the order of relation aai. 
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ijtbie to be depeodeQce. This is & rery important ca> 
orertooked. ^Qn . both becanse it is vil*! to the clear- 
ness of the etyle, and bManse it ie liable to be neg* 
lected, throagh careleesnees, even by very able nmi. 

j 10. .The resalt, is wliat is termed an mvolMd,M^. ItRD- 
I ^ ^<^ ^''^ thought obecan to another, ev«i when it ii 

rtyll "'*■'■ enough to the writer. This eSect— an involv- 
ed stfU — ia sometimeB produced b; the miepIaciDg of 
■ingle wonis : e. g. an adverb, — or prononn or qoahl^nf, 6t 
reprefleatative, or sabatitnted words. 

Bi«mDl*s "1^'>MPrB*>>)c«a,Diiluippllr, OOM nBlt«d, *re Bow rest 
'^ into f»ctioiiB." 

" Bt doing the masse thing, It olten beeomei hatiltiul," 

" Wa do tboK thlnn, freqaantl;, wbkh we rfloaitof incrwirda." 

" Lfstu promljed mi hther, never to forttke bli frirads." 

"UsD look with an evil eje apon the good that U in others, aB4 
thlDk that tbelr r^ntatioa obwrnrea them, and that their commendable 
qostltieB Etaud in their light ; and therefore tb«y do what they t«o, ta 
cast a cloud over them, that the tolght Bblnlng of their Tlrtns* may not 
ubacnrt them." 

1 11. Adverbs aod prooontiB ebonld be placed as Dear as pofl- 
wu -. j_. . Bible to tho words lo whiob tbey relate. This it 
tat^T^rtyi^ **>« »"'? ™6t*"^ "« l**'*' I" EoglUb, to exprwi 
relation. Tfaere is alwajB, tiierefore, of necoBi- 
ty, some decree of vagueDeas or obscurity, wbere it is donbtfal, 
to which word tfaav r^te. The only advaotage io (hvor «f 
pronoQiw. ia ibat tbej have person, and sometimes inflected cases, 
— whieh may serve to indicate the lefereoce. Sometimes there 
are different nouns or pronoans of the Bame case or person ; and 
then the onlj gnide to determlDe tbe relatioo, ia the poitiion; — 
alwaya, of necessity, Qocertaia. 

§ 12. These are very common errors, — especially 
Wrong conrtniction as they often pass aDnoticed by f^e 
QDobwrved. author, becunse heknows, of conrse, 
what he meanG, and does not see or diink that the 
words may express, some other idea, to one not al- 
I'Mtdy possessed of the meaning. 

Scarcely a page, — rapeinall; in tbe training stage of caIIlpo^ 
■ition of an ora nar; stadent,— will ful to fwnigb BpecineDB. 
i/MMeneai in The same &iiU often eree^is into metn- 

eianeat. ijerg and clanscs of a sNiteae^. 

B. g., " the n^ da; b« caiM up with ths enemy, and being wcailed 
by B Toroed march of man; hours, the root wu OMJ and complate." 

.This sentence, merely in consequence of themi?- 
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Cmih of plaoicg of iiie clanse " and bang irearied 
'**™^*y' by a forced march," ianot only oitcure, bot 
whoUy umnteUigibk i and yet the fault probably eo* 
(J tirely escaped the notice of the anthor. 

The simple multiplication of relative pro- 
nontids, — as in a preceding; example,— is, itself, a 
fault, against both ckameea and strength, of style. 
Sometimes the uncousciona blunder is extremely avk- 
ward, and even ludicrous. 

ELg., "This work, ioltiftill extent, Mng now klBlcled with an 
Mfthm*, uid finding the power of Ufc gradually dMlinibs< ^ had no 
lonnr conrue to Ondertake ." 

Tbe iUbility to an involved style is maob greater id tbe nw 

a^^ of long sentences, than short onea, Bnt, on the 

MSencM."' °f* ''""^' ^ complete roaster of the art, may UK 

loDg seDtencea, and vet express himself with both 

Obviated *'*•'''*'' '""' force, by tie help of a skilfnl congtnic- 

by i£ii ^^ of bis sentenses ; — )■ e. bv placing each clause, so 

as to show the precise relations, in which each 

thought stands to every otiier^ Barke's political writings,— 

Bnrke. *" .*•■ '''^ history of the French Eevolntion,— exemplify 

this lact in a remarkable degree. Bat inesperienced wii- 

tera bad better avoid the danger, by keeping clear of its eanse, 

§14. On the other hand, it is quite possible to 
invoindatviewith have an involTed style, even when tbe 
■hort wotaicea. sentences are short, by arranging them 
bi an involved order, in tbe paragraph, "fiiis how- 
i>H to eonfiuion everisducto a connision or incomplete 
otuwnght. elaboration of the thought; and no 
rolee touching style, beyond what we have given,— 
except, perhaps, the generic canon, to elaborate the 
thought carefully and fully, before commencing t« 
write, — will cure the evil. 

§ 15. The elosme principle, mliog in construction, 
i>«g«of.uipi«. is, that clearness is always cndon^ci 
and sometimes sacnficed, by elliptical 
modes of expression- 
It is not dways necessary to state the steps by 
which we have reached our concltv- 
We may not have taken th« 
18 
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mcffit direct methods, in our inqsiries, and it is net- 
tkffl* nectiaary, nor even proper, to carry oar hearers, 
1:7 Ae roniid about track, which ve ourselves may 
bftve taken. But, on the other band, there is alvaya 

tboaght, which the audience, maj 
not be able, eiUier to bridge over, or to let^ acrott. 
This danger is all the greater, if we are very famil' 
iar with the train of thought. It seems so clear to 
us, that we forget that it is not equally bo to others, 
and was not always eo, even to us. 

J 16. Tbe great tnasi of people, are so little accnBtomed t« 

Amomr th •=<*"'''""*''*■ 'Ainiing, or evad following, (|chain of 

imc^MUd '^"sooing, iliat if ono sboald leava out, a siogle link 

■ of tbe chain, they are lost,— and perhaps onible to 

regain the clew. The more difficult, sad complicated, and tecb- 

Mcreued danear "'*'*'' ^^^ sabject; the greater the danger, tbat 

" ■ tbe reagooing may become, not only obacare, 

bat wholly uaiatelligible. Btbbage'a Ninth Brld^ewater Trei^ 

BXBmDlen *'^' '^ ^ Place'A Mechaaiqae Cele8te,.may te taken 

" as extreme eiamplei, of tbe danger of elliptical cod- 

•tTHctiou, eveD in tbe caae of moral rcaaoDiDga. 



CHAPTER m. 

Force, as a Pbopbrtt of Style. 

§1. By Force, is meant that property of Btyl« 
J, doflaed **''*^'> gives a full, vivid, and tffietiv* ex 
^reraion of the thought. In an^ysiuglthi 
elements which make np the force of style, we musi 
consider, 1, the terms selected to express the sepa 
rate thoughts, and 2, their combination in the con- 
ttruetion of the passage. 

Segtioh I. 
The Selection iff Terme tributarj/ to Force. 
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$ 1. AH that ha8 been said nader the head of cfeor- 
. ,, , new, is, of coures, applicable here ; be- 

tapiie.c!««M. ^^^ jj ^ thought IB presented obscure- 
ly, it cannot — except for subjective reasona before 
noticed*— be forcible. But on the other band it HMf 
be ckar, without being foreSHe. 

§ 2. The first canon, or law, tributary to the force 
PoniwBiKwadbe of style, as r^arda the choice of worde, 
tfx^^^- is that the terms eelected should be, as 
tax as possible tpccific, — not funeral or cAitract. 

The ground ol this rule seems to b«, that tetm 
/. . ,.,. n 1 which are, — as far as possible,^ 

Qronnd of the Bal«- . , ' j f l ' t_ j. ii_ 

pictureique, and which speak to the 

taauoua nature of man, through imof^ery, addressed 
to the imagination, are far more efftctive and em6- 
tioTuU, than abstract or mtellettwd conceptioDS. The 
itatowrtanee. meaning and importance of this principle 
will be oestEeen hj auexample. Letns 
take for the purpose, that exquisite passage in a dis- 
course of Him who "spake, as never man spake :" — ■' 

" Behold the llliai; how the; gtav : they' toll not, neither do thej- 
fi«»....i. Bpla, and ret I gay onto tod that SolomoD la aH hU ^ir 
■"""P"- WW Dot arrayed like one of tbew, *o.-Lnke, 12 : 27 and K. 

The toUowlng ia Dr. Campbell'B pat^hraM ;— " Cajuidertheflowen,, 
how thev gndiiallr Increase in tbdr elze, they do no sort of work, aod ' 
yet I deohm that no king whatever, In his moat splendid regalia, is drea- 
aed Dp Id such flae clothee, Ac." 

Here are the ^ame truths, but how tame and flat ! 
Tamenns. ^^^ y**" ^^^ essential principle of the change, 
is merely the substitation of general and 
Tagae, for speoific, and picturesque terms. The ono 
suggests a vague intelloctnal notion, the other paints 
Boaaonsofthe a vivid, sensuous picture, on the screen 

Jiftrence. of the fancy. The one is emotional — 
living : and the other is dead, and powerless. If one 
would talk to a child, he must discard generalmes, 
and deal in fanded, — perhaps — but real personatUies^ 
In this respect men are but grown up children. The 
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' Sverj me tnnHt hare noticed the diflbwnce between men, ip 
tellitig the BBme ator;. One will convntse an aodimee wilb 
tknghter, oi — if the stor; be tt«((ical, — hold them in horrible 
BospeDse. Another id atteroptieg the same thing, will flooDder 
like ft fish in ths mire. There maj be other groanda of differ* 
eQoe, bat it will commonly be foied, that om deecribea ifi 
(I-,— 4.». . —^ vagne.unsppreciativeterniB,— theoiherpainti 
GBwna of iDlui>rt. thTseeiw before yonr eyee. The iotei^ of 
the aceae, — and especially the seoBe of the ladicrons, — is doe 
to special touchee, which general terma are nneqaal to express. 
Often the use of a aingte term, — and not oeceesarily of a re- 
finod or elevated sort — Uke tbe aketcbes of a man of genios with 
a piece of charcoal, will make a whole picture start op od the 
caurasa of the Imagination, fUl of liite and power, aa e. g. 
If grouu shall miogle irith tbe soogs, 
Vhlcb loarblt from immartsl toDgaea. 
Here a dngle graphic term, gives as the coDCC^tioo of a whoii 
Siove, fnll of the peaoeAil melody of feathered aongatera Camp- 
bell— to whom we owe the caeoD — gives iostancee of this viru, 
graphic power of atyle, due to every part of apeech. Tboa bjr 
ne Dse of a noun Hilton painta Satan in Eden :' 
• " There oa the tree of lift, 

" Sat.llke a Cormorant." • 

Agaio,— by a participle aod noun conjoined ,'— 
" Him thrre the; foond, 

" Squat like a load, doaa to the ear of Eve." ■ 

Again. Thompson gets tbe same graphic efitet, by the ikilRi] 
uaeofawri acdao/'Mlnw.- 

" The kiss maJcktil hasty from a tidebmg maid, 
" Ob purpose KDudleaa."— SeoMiu. 
Again by an adixrb ; 

" Borne i»j be bid bis angels turn a»bmet, 

" The poles of earth twice ten degrees and more 

" From tbe snn'a axle," 

§ 3. The second priociple, or law of force, i3 sn^: 
gested by tim last example- A still more einpbatid 
form of It, is found in the couplet, of the sacred po-- 
et: 

" The gnllt of twiet faa thm iaml sfas, 
" (Mi otftring takes awtj." 

The principle which the poet here ayaila himself of, 
ifl that if oaiuing a number quite aa large and empha- 
tic as tbe imaciiiation can well handle, and then si- 
ting a/artherlar^ augmentation o^eSect, by doubUng 
that nnmber. Every one must feel tiiat the form "twm 
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ten," or ** A«tM in f&euf^" is ffre&Hy ttore fbrae- 
tii, than " fvp«ifs, 9X " tweaty tKmaa'odJ' 

% 4. This tlqra law of emp^tic espresstOD, itrows' 
nraM{lMi<«l bte- out of tbeetymological history orsourw 

(vrofwords. of the diSaraut dementi of oar if^ 

As w? bare already B9ttlo4 t^« prinoiplea ibtoI^ 
ia tills effect, in discnssii^ clevaeBB of style, it is not 
necessary to enlarge farther ;* althoogh the applica- 
tions are more anmeroos and important to/orce thgy 
titarnesg of style. 

1 5. Bat besides the increase of force doe to th9 
Power of suon words increase of clearness, and that again 
■> ToubiM. to the fact that the Saxon is thip 
real root of our mother tongue, and furnishes the ^- 
ftctive, impatsioned, bosom'wordt of ^e English lan- 
guage, there is a reasoQ for the preference of words 
of Saxon origin, from the character of the words 
tbemselres, considered merely as vocables- 

When Robert Hall «h dicutiag bia celebrated aeraoD on 
CiM at Hall Ihfidbutt, for the press, to hie friend Dr. Gr^ory, 
' wbm be came to the powerful apOBlropbe, " Eier- 
nftl Ood, OD what ue tbioe eiNtniea mteot ! What are those 
Mterpriaee of gnill sud horror Uiat, for the ttTety of their pei^ 
formeca, reqaire to be eaveloped io a darkness wbicb the e^e at 
bMveo amy not mnetrRte F' He wddeDl; aad abrabtly tamed, 
Ud Baked, " Dia I aaj nnefntfi, Sir, when I preached it t and 
do jtM tUQk I might alter the word T For no man who kDowR 
the force of the Engliab lugiwge, voald pat a word of three syl- 
taUn there, but from absolute ueoeBsity." "Doubtless you may 
do u yoa like," said his fri«D^< " Tbea be so good iu to write 
rord. Sir, and the only wpra 

, 5 18. 

Bar. Bobert Hall— of Bristol, 
MOfulcctjdlw (oab of a mau, 
ai models,— and aaHcially of 
Ear aa th^ ware teallj Br^- 



ut improving atudy, tor ue 
nd, and ret alwajn alear, and 
I bast modal* extant, of modern 
It no man witboat the inaat 
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The Eaglisb laDguage, more than any modern Un- 
ro«^ aiumoter of gnaee knowa to us, is characterised 

.flM»ii«otdfc By g,e predominance of sAor*, tent, 
pointed -words, ou which the whole stress of the voice 
admits of be og thrown, with emphatic potaer, instead 
otlong,stra /^^'n^ words, sproaMng into growth, in 
<Hw'e Terr hands, — as in the inflect^ langnages of Eu- 
rope. l!he difference reminds one of that between the 
quick, short, sharp report of a rifle, and the rattling 
sound of a shot gun, — and in this case, the sound ia 
suggestive of the effect. The fin-ce of the words, is 
like the contents respectively discharged from the 
two. ThQ penetrative power X){ each is inveraeij/, ai 
its maas. 

' And tbeo, evea the loogworiiB of Shxod origin, are made np 
r CI ^ of compoDCDt elements, Btill reUiniog the fig- 

^^^^ nificanet of their roots— sometimea honuly but 
alyiAjaJitreiUei-aad tbat again is largel; dne, to 
the HitfuMU image embodied in them. For example, — tbe latta 
deriva^Te, "pattmal" is inofe Bonoroas, bat the Sason f'JaUt- 
trly,' ' IB tba word for power. A od aiidm>ard u . Itie compound, 

' 1 1 .. — "homo sickoeaa," — is, it ia yat far more /or- 

^Briv" ioM "■*'«■ ^t"*" *J» moajcal Greek aerivatiM "No* 
talgia." 
It ia, beyond a qaeation, a good omen Ibnt time, is, at but, ■ 
„ „ , , ^ ^ided rM(!tion against tbe enamored prer- 

of the langaege, — introdacod bj Dr. John- 
ion, and lib conrt ;• — aod dae largely — at> that reaction is — U 
tlie rnliog influeooe of a few coteries of literary gentlemeo j-r- 
among whom the coodnctors and writers of the Edinbargh B*- 
Tiew, deserve a large share of the hoaor, and the credit. 
§6. The fourth principle tributary to /on», in the 

Fignrea trib.t«j to IVroe. »» «* ^Of^' «1»^« ^ *^« P'^ 

per use of ^uratfve luognage. 

• It li a cDrioDs tact, that even the eotempormriM ot Dr. Jobnion lelt, 
■awe do, the(HrK<iliut>ofhts8(rls:aadntnuaTo(tbflmnel ondM 
itspover. "It,''HatdOoldamlth toUm, •■ tob ahoold write a lUila 
about little flsliea. Doctor joa would aiake the little fldiea talk like great 
wbales." Though JohaBon neret did writ* fiblaB^boiit UtUo fldiea^ 
hia thoagbte being aaoonebtently gntHdOoqutnt as bin diction, yet at 
called about him a shoalof admicen, whoiealicedasbr aithey wsm 
able, Ooldsralth's wKMcifn. 
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Am tbia topic, in its appTicaUoos, inrolree — as we 
iiave seen — -the cfeameaa of style, and as we shall find 
in the next chapter, has still more emphatic applicft- 
tioDS to the third of the essential properties, — viz : 
Beauty — we shall only say, in this connexion, that 
feugcrj «iw*;i nbordiuto tlte first canon, in the ase of 
to eieuiMM- fignratiT'e langnage,ia, negative: 

W, — diat the mutf^ery emplojwl to represent »he 
ihoaght, shonld never be allowed, to take the place 
oi a principal ; or be employed for its own. sake, — 
i. e. for the sake of it«i beauty — and so to overload, 
Ud damage the eleanees or force of the style. 

B- 8t, * " Bat «h>t cui one do f Hinr dtepenBe with those dorket 
KnannU disqDlHltiona, and moonllgbt yangea, irheo we bar* to deal 
™'^'"- wltb B sort or moon-blind wlta. irho, though verj acute amd 
able IB their kind, ma; be eald to renounce daj-Ught, and extiDgniafa, 
Id a manner, the bright. viiible,oDtward«orid,b; allowing as Dotblnc 
bM what ir* can prove, by itriot fonual dem<Huiration."— Lord Shaft*' 

' Tbii seotCDM ^orn that even in the caw or experieoced 
&. — > . I . writere, there Is danger that the lubtlantt 

SliKi^* »'•!»««• «■»» #»"«< 1«'0"»»« 
- . . form. Of conree, bowerer, it ib atnl 

■KmcomaMfi, for young writers and apeakera, — especially tbofe 
of u ardent tanperunent, and liTely fancy, to become so eqa- 
mored ofa, flne^rure, as to forget ue uenssity of wnie. 

§ T. There is one figure, — or device, employed in 
BnlmnSni ^tylfl— termed Euphekism,— so peculiar, 
' and valuable in its place, as to deserve 
some exposition of its laws, in this cooaexioQ- A 
Skiphemism is a. figure — bo called — or d&yice by which 
H harsh or painfal idea, is expressed in langnage, 
QmudaodTaioa. porpowly c^osen to avoid fullness or 
force, 80 as to intinuate rather than 
Mpnw the thought, — or, at the worst, to express the 
idea, in some phase or relation, that is as little pain- 
fill, — or ha pontively pUtuant, — as possible. 

To expvn the idea ot"dealh," e^. under the image or figtire of 

Vtwi aftpropfUta. ''"?■ " " '='*>"'* t^^"*' "' repo'8'" "''"f . 
under an image as little repnleiTe, and to lar- 
VptiDd it with as man; agreeable aaaociatioDs, as the Mton of 
. * Bee AvUwr, CampbeU'i Philowpby at Bhetoric, p. MO. 
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*• mUw* iriU iidnU. Of OMiM CufNkarfMii — te tUl 

WN4— u proper; and, if we may so Mj.^ciiZe, ia it* 
Whm aru. ^""^ ' "''^ <itr«t and /uU exprettioti of tlw 

""• thoagfat, troald ba hank, or in danger of aiooatoc 
li'M, agaitut thieaoceirtaiioeorthe tmtb. 
'he ^ect of the devico, is pra^calljt well biivam, 
despite tbe maxim, — " a zom if' tnj oAar inw 
ironld BDiflll u ave^" 

B.g^tlMitsBd{t]gofa mmaia to co a a n rity woiiUM«ri-f 
__ , .oohIj oDiaproBiiiod, if he wei« poblialied ae htHriaf 
mw™" "/""W* •» *«»»»«* ■■" bot it ia hirdly more than » 
' ^iraont relieb Ibr a merchBOfa toast and tea, to leant 
from tbe oioroiDg paper, tbat a brotlier merobant bad " atopped 
paytneDt."— Or agaJD, the aoDoiiaoemeDt that tbe ioihrot^ 
■team-boat, bad tx^iodtd, wodM strike borror tbroagh a wbria 
oomnnohT, and mtghl damage travel; bnt the fsot, that ten mm 
were scalded to death, and teo others blown up into the air, or 
down into the water, will not move either boat-ownera, at tnr- 
elers to take the necessary piecaations for eafety, beoaoM tba 
boat oalir " eoUapted a fiue." 

It may not alter the mordity of ^e thing, to call 

"vice," "frfliUy," or a " drunken debauch" merely "« 

ippree," or ditgraetful ignorance of what a man OQgfat 

b> know at examination, a "JizzU'* bnt it does alter 

the rhaoric of the case, — i. e. the forct of the stgUi 

vhere that is the property, — as it generally is — to 

which its power is dne. 

The schod or poetry foanded, respectively, by BraM, uWi 

Cowpia, and tbe La^i Forts, has taaghtna, that 

Si?Tp«H?'«'« ti««»ewhaln.™ed, bnt strong. maa}y, 

• SaaoB words of our noble native tODgne, — when 

pMiideJ ever \^ good tute^>.-Hs good enoMfh to wtertain srei), 

the angels of poesy. • 

SBomoir II. 
CoTUtrwitim at trOmtary to Force. 

'%!. The principle which comes first, bo& is t^ 

CoBitTiiaUon iimpie view of its importance, and th« frf 

and eoachw. queHcy j^ its violatiM, is, ^t fwoe 
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demairds »bnpiieiiy, anuiteneu, and MreetTteu in the 
ooDStrnction ef the Beatences- It is true, uuiversally, 
tiiat " brevity is the sonl of wit." A svord may be 
hang with trappings, for ahow ; but/or use, the veiT 
Boabbard must be thrown away. It is the keen, nalted/ 
LMonk M^t Hade, not its omamenti, that are in the 
ttrcMa. qneation. A laconic style, whatever fanltl 
it may have, is commonly forcible. 

Tbora are tiro comnioa forms, oF mock-forciUt style. Tha om 
H...v.h_«.i. j-i. •■ '•'■^ "ss "f epithtti, adjtctivt$ and adverbt — 
7°'**"™"*'"- and all in the Bnperlati^ degree :-t be other 
ia the free nse of interjections, ezclam&tioDs, apoetrophee, and 
otliH aigDB afdwd paasion, instead of the employroent of trae, t^o- 
FHvUoen toand, Iwi»ig;po"w«. 1 he result is not only tiwjfl- 
engnasm. ^^^^ hat fniid i aod even ridiailoiu, bejoud most 
finmi of bad rbetorio. 

§ 2. Bat, ia the second place, while style may es- 

tHBbn and cape this fault, — and there may be no ex- 

wordy rtjie. aggtratvmt, — there may yet be diffutenett 

and wordinest. -Such a ityle may possibly be clear 

enough, — though it is not likely to be so, — but it 

can Ttever he forcible, except comparattvefy. It is like 

a concave lent, which transmits the light, but scatter* 

it. 

Tooblftin power,~whetiierof Ami or (ig^W— one mnat ron- 

, , , denft. The smaller the focos, the greater the 

'™ ■■ '"J™7 power. The fore* of a seotence,— other thinn 

being eqnal^is commoDl; invernh as its buSe. 

The same weight of matter, is susceptible of a mocb greater d&- 

gKe of force, — and especialij of penetrative power, io tite form 

of a rifle ball, than a load of shot. 

§ 3. We have said, hewever, that persons addicted* 
LoDf sMitcnaH to long and wordy eenteaces, may be 
how ftoroiWe. comparatively forcible. But there is only 
■way, by which this can be done. The tkoughti of 
such men mast be like theshotof aMven^y-toopouTtd- 
er, — made of toHd metal. 

r* is a remarkable example of a wordy, repetitious, yet 

nost forcible, writer. This is due, chiefly, to two 

" 1, the iutense eamtuntu of hii aty le ; — 
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ud 2, the ntMntxiwM ol> bif tliangbta. Thej will b^w « loud 
of words, and repetitions (hat would enuh the thongbta of con- 
moD Dteo. 

Threefold formof The Overloading of aentencea mar 
thiB&uit. occur in three wat/sj— viz : 

1. By Tadtologt, 

2. By Pleonasu, 

3. By VERBOBITr. . 

§ 4. By tautology is meant the repetition of th^ 
„ , same sentiment two or more times, in sait- 
unwiogy. gj^mj^uy^ ^^^^ same form. The effect of the 
Rieifect. repetition, however, — it sbonld be said,— 
depends upon the character of the thought 
BxMDtiona r^P^t^^* Strongly impaasioned diBcourac, 
not only tolerates, but demaitds a repetition, 
of the causes which produced it. When the very ob- 
ject of ibe repetition, ia io fix attention upoa iis 
offUsea, with a view of justifying or heightening the 
emotion, it cannot be condemned as tautology;— 
vhich IB the unTieceasary repetition, of a thought. 

It is this which makes tbe complete viudicatioD of iae seein- 
ingtaatologr'orDr. Cbalmera' stjle. 

§ 5. So Shakspeare makes Hamlet,— Act I, See. 
BepetiUon not III, — give vent to his indignation, at the 
uotoiogy. hasty marriage of his mother, with his 
father's brother ; thus : 

" That It BfaoaM come to ibia I 
" Bat two month's dead ! Nay not bo much u two ; 
" Must I remember ! Why ihe would hang on blm 
" As if increase of appetite had Rrown i 

" By what it fed on : and yet within a month, 
• " Let mo nol thlDkoR't : — frallt; tbjnamc li woman, — 

" A little month ; or ere those Bboea were old, 
" With which ahe followed my poor fiither'a bodf , ; 

" Lilie Ntohe all tears ; why she, even ahe— 
" heaven a beast, that wantB discoarae of reason, 
•' Woold h»TB moomed longer— married with my uncle, . ' 
" My father's brother ; but no more like mj latlier, 
"Ttian I lo Uerculea : within a month ; 
" Ere yet the salt of moat unrighteone lean 
" Had left the flushiDg In her galled eyes, 
" She married : O moat wicked speed, to post, 
" With such dexterity to incealuoas sbeeta I 
" n ts not, asr it canaot come to good ; 
" Bat break my Atnrt ; An I must bold n; toDgne." 
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Tb« bitt«r,1isnHng, gaUing' reconeDce, ta the mu idta, in ev 
try T«riety of pKrait and image by a barating heut, is not only 
not tantologj, tut ia obviously demanded, by the pitch of pa*- 
twn, of tbe crazed subject of auch grief. 

'S@- Pleonasm ia the \XBe 01 & term, or terma, the 
pj^jijj^^ meaning of which is fully implied, in wbat ia 
already said, though not strictly a repetition; 
Qi it is the use of terms which add nothiug to the 
sanie: — like the " damp mista," or "blue heavens," 
or "ailvery moon," of Ossiao. 

And not only so, but every word that could be dis- 
posed with, without impairing the fullness of the 
thought — even by recasting tbe sentence — ia a pleon- 
<av}. No one knows how much lighter and more ef- 
fectively, a sentence will move, after all this uselesi 
Ismber has been taken ont of it. It might be a good 
rule, to strike out every word, or davse or image, 
that does not forward ^e object of the sentence, 

Aa we BBw bofore, that it was not tbe repetition of a tboQght, 
bat its vselesi repetition , that coiiatitntcd tautology, bo here, it 
18 not the previ onsly impded eip/ewion of an idea, bnt anch ex* 
pienion in a form that adds no significance or force to the 

™„ J. , . , expression, that mates a pleonasm. There 

SotX^^f^' "* qiali^yiDg wonSa "hi^li add,— if not a 
neiB idia, at least a new enphatii to the old 
idea ; and are, therefore, juBtifiahJe, if not demanded, and iniii$- 
pPuMe, to express the shade or fnlloeBs of the thought. 

§7. Words of this class/ are knovn &s epithets : — 
_. . , viz: words which define the sense, or 

degree, in which a given property may 
be predicated of a subject to which it is related, 
either characteristically, or in very different degrees. 
Cold moon-beams, though moon-beams are always 
celd, in their nature, — as reflected light, — is yet an 
epithet, so eharacieristic of moonlight, as to describe 
a real and invariable property. Qudifying words 
Bow diflfereat from Ukfl thiB, — which might CBsily be mul- 
Pleonasm. tiplied to a large extent, — are epi' 
thets, not pkpnaams; and as snch contribute to the 
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dtierimhtation or deament, or empheuis, of thought, 
and consequently to deforce of style. 

§8, Verboiity, impUes the crowding in of words KaA 

TeriKMit;, ntr cloutet, vhicti jet add nothing, either 

tare of. (« thg clearness or force of style. They 

nay not be, tautohgied, or pleojuatic ; — i.' e. tiiey 

How dinrent &Dm Un- may notbe eitbera repeft'tum, noi - 

lology aod pieoDMm. yet wholly deatUvte of meanmg i 

but their meaning may be either trifting^ or rrrefouimt 

Of coarse the effect of such words, must be, to lam- 

_ ,. bcr the eeutence, and distract the attention ; or, 

in other words, to mar both the eleamesa and 

force of style.* 

§ 9. The seeond general principle beariof on the 

eonttruction of sentences with a view to force, 

"* is that the clanses should follow one another 

in the order of their importance. This order is what 

th« Rhetoricians call Climax. 

The law of Climax, is laid in the constitntion of 
the hnman mind. It is impossible to carry the mind 
it«aniD of the Uw addressed to the highest point of force, 
ofoUniaK. by a sudden transition ; or in any 
other w^ than by degrees.! Id Oicero's oration 
against verres, this principle is well seen. 

■ The folloiring illDBtratiOD , taken ftvm the traditlDDRl report of OIM 

Eiantnle nr V«-hn«iti of niy Pfedeeeesor'a nnwritten leotQrea,wlU<U- 
"^P'*"*^""""'- fine the nature and (knit of which We ipwlfc, 
better th&D aoffomiaJ dednltioD. 

■' A geatleni«n in the Sonlh, occonpaoied by bla gerTMit,— botli om 
hone-backr—fladlnsbia saddle DitcDiaforteble, drewDp.andeddreeaiDg 
the Utter ,-~" Jack.'' — nid he—" do f on take the toddle off thlt hen 
horse, SDd lay it down on the ground.—then take the eaddle ofT yoar 
herw uid put It on thla horse, and then take up the saddle from Iha 
(roand there, and put it on yoar horse." When the real nature of the 
proceaa at last broke through this cloud of words, Dpoa the woaderlng 
nind of Jack, hll laconic reply, waa, " La, maaea, why dld'atyou aay 
•*._.. «. — iji.. .11 II — jg parttv Uiii same bult,— of eonrae on a 

id I>r. Jobnaon — aa reported by Boewellr— 

US of Uacanler. 

MUMMt fault niityle, In men wbos 

j*m, as to crowd their style will 

oommim people call ■■ trig nontt.'" 

t The applloatloiu of CHmax, In appeals to the paariou In eleqiMBc* 
b»»« been already atadied. SeoPSU.Ch. m.SW- * v*y 
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It UUMtrsKf, UM^ K Bonu clticMir-te MMirttUnfluM^- 
*rilweorilrtr ■• , ; . 

.^„,„„ §10. Tbe/oree of this principle mJbM^ 

twined aiUvekmax. 

The imti-cHntax, ie bo ezcesrively rnfee1]liiig,*ft6 to 
be 8 moBt poteot iDstrameDt in bdUtleinga thmg MtQ 
viakB it ladicrouB. 

"ADdthon, Dalhoiuie.tlieneKtGoaarmr, •' 

" UcDt«Buit Colonel to tbe&rl ot Hu. —Pope. 

Polished ridievU iB indeed the troeapplicetioaofthe 
anti-climaz in Rhetoric. 

Again : Pope, uses it for a eatirical hah laid od 
the^^k of a well kuovn perstm^A i> *1m ^^ ^^ ' 
nalizing his liberality i — 

" Die uid endotT a Cotkgc,— oi « cot." 

§ 11^ The third principle, in constnictioa, bearing 
DnuBktia OQ the iW<% of style, IB due to its dratiu^c 
qnriit,. character. 

By ti^e is meant the introdaclion of persooB and 
DefiDed. ^'"88 08 acting, ajid (peoAin^ for themselves; 
Ibstftad of representing them in the third per- 
MK, and then lelli^ wbat they Baid and did. This 
qualUy of style — especially in narration — will be 
fOiuid to &dA greatly to its force, and vivacity- 
U n tbia character of at;le, — largel;,— whicb lends its faaci- 

. , _, ., nation to FictiOD : while the want of it, does bo 

Md HWo^"' """* to W"*^ Hiatorj dry and doll. litw.l 
biatoiy iB ofteo ttrangtr tbao fiction; bntitelire 
and intenat are liable to be evaporated to dryneu, b; tbe moda 
ofnarratioD. 

. g 1^. A frurih canon of construction, tributary to 
PeH(^ itnotnn *^^/'"^* "f sentences, reqnires that 
tbe closing member should bring the 
tliotigbt to a perfect period, and forbids the drawing 
liutwM ot aoUpni- out, — like theadditional jointsof a 
. odicBtTDotan. 8py-gIa8B,— of BBperadded clauses, af-' 
ter tiie main idea 01'^ Bentsaoe. An instance of 
19 
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dio mftel^i^ effoet of tlin Ibtmol MMtnKtiws i» 
•Hnlied in die following sentenca : * 

KitheilatDj uoae «f IKt, uon hononble fn tlw rigU dI Qoi tfaM 

,| 13. Hie J^lh principle of cwiflrurfioB— beartog 
Fmirfiiinthinn *"* t^'^y*"'" of the sentence— is that, 
which geeka to suggest the antago- 
nism of etntrattiiL thcmghU^ hj the antithetic forta of 
the Btmetitre, 

tb«lr advmily, /Uioayi?' 

§> 14. The tixth form of constmction, available for 

"^^^ sentence, is that, by which a ^, 

extended ttatemenl of the thought is first made, with 
a Tifiw to cUarnesn; and then giTen, in amdeased redu-- 
pikcation, with a vieio to foree. Take this example 
from Burke : 

" Wbea the old feudal and chlTalraiu iplrit otfu^, whkh b; tne*. 
t^n^lanr ing kings fcom/tar, Tread both klngH and anltlcot* .ftvm 
"**"'"''"■ theprteautUm of iyranny.tiaittte txtiact. Id the iBl"d> 
-' ■ - i,wil)6«M 



,, , j« Mitt*ipaUd by preveBtive mar- 

d«r, Md prennliT* coB&scatlon, aod tbat long roll of grim and Uoodj 
^ailiiii, wUch form the political cude of all power, not Btanding od 
MaownhoBCM'.kDd llwhoDor ofthoMthMobejtt. Kiip will Hi ty 
r^iUtrvmfeiitf, vAmtibjtcU art rtbtli from priaekfU. 

The condensed antitheses of the final clause, like the 
Di4«K*fMo«» """"^ °^ the whip, is what gives tho 
^^^ tting to the blow. The danger te be 

gnuded against, in all these oas«a, is the appearance 
df Mor sod contcioua effort, giving an air of offensive 
Tnameriam, tp the style. This constant straining af- 
ter eCFoct — next after the pompous formalism and ' 
fHgjdnesa of high sounding wcn^a — is the great &iilt 
(k we otherwise powerful style, of Dr. Johnson. 
iDtemgaa $ 15- A sweirtA form of construction tri' 
ctMtmtttJo batary to the force of senteiicea, ia t&e *»* 
ttrr&gtttorf. 
ThMgfciiiterMgatiMi la themtwal esprenioD of donbt.seri^, ' 

i^SiSSI^" th«e is reallyno3(W*6( in tlw. ««; uWl 
-■eiuvwi*.. ^^^ y^ ^ ^ ^1^ speaker, ii ott, 
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UttnTora, to raalve a dvubt; but to Kcnre ao imj^ic iMrtiu- 
(ton, offt tmth wUeb 'a beyond lUl doubt, Hh not DnmrtuMl.^o 
ntKaqaeetioD fbr ttie«&lie t^elieiling tiie manirowta a^m- 
•tionBud Kfeecnrinf B pf'onouiuniyiMlg'merU, laatead of a^iu**- 
cm( onnit, to tin troth in qifestion :— e- g., 

lMk,g«iitI«iDW]. Is nuh atbing ponlbiB? lilt«TeD Doocal»U*? 
OusnjrnaB,tBlitoBBOMa,KDa^BatHic)HBli»i m uonitfJod, m I^ 
■ord, and bo revolting t , 

Whoever attenpu it, iriU find it impoaBihletomakeaDjotber 

„ form nf affirmation, ao tmytolie, aad impa u iei u i aa thia 

' inlBrn^fttarT fo«n. 

gl6. An ngMh prineipk,— Mmewhat related to 

OmaBdPmm tM Iut,-rftRi like It trfbobtry to the 

of ironj. f^^g of g sentiweat, lies in the use ^ 

,fr«ty. It 18 not eifnpJy a dotda, — prompting a qwep- 

tion — but the Beeming decisive and even sb^&aoiui 

ajfirmktim of asentmait; .while it is iateaded to oon* 

vey the very opposite conviction. 

X device like this. Is ddI; applicable of coarae, where tfatire is 
no danger of the ironical Torm t>eiog andersl^Md serunulif. 

Iivny (■ Smptofed not only to teatrovert error, but to Irw 
■ i II .1 . r»rfieKi< npOB it, W aBttidf it into ralatio^a 

- '^wSwd"^ whareitaa^orbeSiraeBJio poTpaWe aa to W 
ridiculous. The most effective and falaattle 
application of Irony coasista in ita power to pour ridiadt npon'a 
iK,.*..^ BeDtimeBt intended to be refnted. Taka toie ennbte 
*"«"»'='■ -noted by Daj: 

" Bat," Mr. Soeaber, ■' ire have a rifht to tax AtMiiea." Qh inm- 
ocrfiil traQBcenaeat right ! The assertion of which has cMtaa thirti!«n 
prDvlacea,alxtBlB9l^.oiwhBndm(ltiioau]d<ive8taiidMv*DtjDilllioD«DT 
naatg. Oil tBTklnable right I for the aake of which, we baT« ncittced 
oor ranlE among uationB, oar importance abroad, and car happlnan at 

S IT. The stafA prittolple, Imding/free to the e«n- 
inwrrion •*"'***<«i ^ ^ wntenee, ia tha invtrsimoi tkte 
'natiTfd order of the senttfioe (Kt tb$ «a^« «f 
-ItrMter empbakii. 

' Acowdtng to dia idiom of As Bngliefa laogo*^ the nonna) 
Rationale of Inversion. *^''»!*:?«^ «' ^ ooWtwetieo, for (i«,pb 
unmiftattoati Darration, u, te placa the 
mb}ectj|r«t,tIieoopHla,n«t, and the predtoaiafatf. lyprapW- 
tioo as the Beotjment becomea impaaaiiiaed, there ianteodeDt^to 
. p_ ■ ■ alter the form eT the coDMiootion, «rith a^ «lat» of 
^*'''"'^' trying tnXri emiAatfe ilir»e, to <W B — ttw ttrag^liiy 
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fer uttonocs. WImd tha panioD geU ooaplete conbol of tba 
wk- «-.i..»L. '•B''^ "f *•« •BotoDw, it thruts oat fint, the wowi, 
/'™^*°P''**'wfiiehiBlwdei«d with the greatest weight of 
forcefnl thoa^t. The excited, popnlar usemblj which otowd- 
edlfae (Mwcear PanI in tbe Amphitbeutre at Eplieflai, takM— 
de^ite of oar Kagliah idion, ta the tnutatiOD,— tha knpuiie*- 

" Great 1> IMaaa of tbe BphBalui." 
Hot " inuu <rf tiM Epbtdana ii gnaL" 

§ 18. Still another method, m irliich' impaHimed 
Foro.cf«^«^i»a.>'*?^,^'' ■^^.'^ expreeaion, 
lies in theii8eoi[angiiage,pitraMe- 
fy exaggerated bej/ond the Uter^ trvth of deacription : 
or in other words in the nee of tbe figure — bo eiJled 
— of Htphebole, e. g., 

I aaw OtAr cUaf, toK u ■ retk tfiet ,• bk ipcar tbe ;ir ,■ Ui Mtid 
tbeHriuaani. 

So ULT froDi producing the effect of Calsehood, such 

j»M..«.. .t.„n.».io.. o?»e8»""<f &■-,">• "f i^P; 

tion are not only aUowed bnt 
demsMdMl, bj^ tbe over wrought excitement, which 
prompts thoiroee. Instead of making the impression 
of literal falsehood, the Hyperbole, — in its legitimate 
amlications — is true in effect : becanse the required 
abatement is instinctively allowed for ; — while the 
absence of the Uyperhole wonid discredit tbe genoine- 
nesB of ,the'passion which failed lo employ it- 

§ 19- Tbe last principle we shall stop to mostioB 
tuMfanMHt*. ^ controUicK the constrnction with a view 
Apsappwa. ^ augmented, — beoaasA impawioned — ei- 
pression, ia where the reigning eacitemoit of the 
epteker, 0Ttti>ears his control of ^eI<>gica]coDstmC' 
. tion, aod leaves the sentenra, either distarbflfl 
in stnutore, or ineonwitite in fffm : — aa e. g., 
)B tbe sentence before qtt'>tea from Cicero. 

It 1) an oiOragt, to Mnrf a ItoHiu olUien,— to ttmrgt blm In aa atr»- 
■tauer«M,-4a]>iilMa>to4<«tt,l*MricH(t. bulla enicUV '>'>■)' vhat 
•luUwacallltt 

Tha tan* U thia Torn of contrnciioa depends on the bet, 

'Atknale """ '*" ^'t^ that ia within tb« range of Aetorioal 

proptietj, oonld <%aal ia tone, what the bearing is- 
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digiutioD of the Inwgiwiop of tlie etdted tmmbij, wonU be 
rare to suMtly. 

§20. Bat, after' all, tlie great condition aeceasarj 
MAoanitT or Force to a fordble style is forcible thoughts : 

ofthogght. i. e. thoughts instinct with clear and 
airoag emotion- Feebl^Kss ot conception, amd confw 
sion of thought, are the protific parents of the feeble, 
rickety cooetitutioD, of powerlext style. All the rulea 
for attaieing a forcible style, might be summed np 
in this one : — to expiewforcibk thoughts, in the most 
tuUurtU way. 

And gnenll;, tbe coDdition of iMniiog eitner dtarly or (br- 
i. lu _ cibi J, bto thiok patimr/v and Amr . The creations of 
rJuJ"™°'thongbt— like tboBB of matter at tbe beginning- 
do not rise in fall and complete form at vnce. It 
oommonlj requires tbe patient, plastic band, of afttr tbouglit, 
to mould them Into the attest furnu ) — and eppeeialiv so far la 
those forme owe their lif^ and power to the last of the esseatial 
propartiea of st^le— Tis : Mttr Bsadtt. 



CHAPTER m. 
Bbaott i& L Pbopebtt of Sttle. 

% 1. BEAtrrr — or el^ance,— is placed last, in the op-" 
Otd«t«fbaMtr d^r of the e»ien/iai^ojMr/te«of style, be- 
canae it is least in importance. And yet 
apme'writera, especially in the forming stages of 
their style — reversing this normal order— spena tleir 
time in coquetting with beanty, to the neglect of forte 
and tieoTTUsa. 

It often happeoB, moreaver, that the beautj which captivatai 
them, ii, after all, of a tavdrg sort, — the reiwdt of Jtatiy Mid 
ftttnt, — iaatead of the simplicit; an4 besnt; of nature. 

1 2. One of the first principles in regard to beauty, 

SeKoMwoioiiniaH — the world orer — is, that a studied 

detfron bewty. display of it, or even the am»arent coft- 

RaoDaaess of its exist&ence, diapleases. It most ataftl 

19» 
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npon OS onavares, to make its foil impression. 
. This 18 true even of real beaatj. Bat vhea that 
which is o! gueslionahle character, aodertuJces to pa- 
rade itself, we repel repel it vith disgust. 

i 3. It ibiiald be a wttted principle, therefore, that beauty ii 

a„ J J, , not to be iluditd and much less di^ayed, fOt iti 

*'^""*'''*'-<wnM*.. It IB always u altribnte. ««] mart 
MTer be tbrast iato the place of a Principal. Beaaty al style 
AonM eiist with a view to the Krae, and iwt the aeiwe mere! j 
■to aopport itDd shov off the beantj of the style or imigerj. 

§ 4, At the same time, it is yery far from being 

The ntaa or Bean- true, tha.t beauty of stpte w ol no voljie, 

tyiDitjie. or even of /t^Ue ralue, in rhetoric. 

This would contradict the settled experience of men ; 

audit is not difficult to see why it ehonld be bo. '' 

§5. As discourse is addressed to the mind, not 
Relati toiute ""'^ ^^ ^^^ channel of the intelleci, bnt 
■ also through the lenrUnSties, — i. e. the 
msthetie nature; it should seek, 1, not to offend against 
the lavs of the tatie : — and 2, to avail itself of the 
fasciDfttion, and power, of good taste, in order to 
mediate truth to the acceptance of the mind addressed. 
This is the true characteristic function of poetry and 
the explanation of ita power in literature. But the 
same elementof power exists in forms,appropriat« also 
ifBcesflity of iw to proM. And it ja little less than trea- 
empioyuient. goi) to the cause of trutii, to allow error 
or vice to triumph, by means of the unnatural alli- 
ance which it will be sure to form, in order to avjltl 
itself of the captivating power, which beauty wields 
over the human heart. 

Ethi in the process oX eo^tvktion, logic HnpplK> cntjf iht ikel- 
D-.,. „.^Mi™ ttim of et^tite argument. Tnilh may ba 

awaliens no anotion, and has. therefore, dO proper pover. It 
' , , is not till Theloric sends the wai'm, nd. 

Power lQper»nMton. "Ufe-biood of ifowy," to mantla oa tU 
c«U cheek of 'o^, and dotbe its DogaiDly, muscular formi, in 
tbadrapery of tM(«. that we b<«in to oimire, — and then it is, 
Ihatwe feel thed'tiin;, and tift-j^ring pnlaea of xuxitrsKCi^ 
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« > pacwr, over ttehidiviaii^md, or u« power Is 4MeMf]r «t 

g 6. Id studying the senrces of Beauty, as a pro- 
-. ,= . pertyof style, we shall End it to re- 
8o<.««.ofB«,.t,. t^^^J'j, .^ 4e .,^,^^ a„d 2, in the 

rdSH 0/ thaaght. 



Sectioh I. 
The Material Elanentt of Beautj/. 

§1. The first COOBtitaeotdement of beatOy-^'^l- 

__.. ., , . „ , able in style — resides in ita mat- 

£er,ot vnicn the mam eaentuu 

fUd/tty is ITS TUDTH. 

- Fancy may elicit wonder, ia viev of the fantastic 
Power of PsnoT f^^rms.and unexpected plausibilities of er- 
ror, or even vice: —but- as wc have seen 
before,*— no/orm or degree otpower.ev&r hat wielded, 
or ever con wield, any true and permanent control 
orer the human spirit, that is not true to the intoi- 
tlve teiuibiliHet, and v>aats of tbat spirit. It is the 
'inniMtolitr of Troth ""'OBWwhich is, aiso the " TEUTH," 

■ which " only hath immorttdity." 
■ 5 2. Mens thought* like their person*, have two 

-,„ a „ „, ^ , distinct, but closely releted ele- 

Two Bourc of B*.»t,. ^^^^ ^ ^j^j^ Bource of bcauty : 1. 

natvral, or that due to its own proper formj — and 2, 
moral, dne to its a*soaatvm, m human 
' thought, with moral quaHHes.. 
A. flower la beaatiral for its own rorm and colDnr, befbte w« 



Kktml ud Horal. ' 



' ->« 1 > n . .n cume to look upon it bb luc ciuubhi u< 

WitarM B«.at, of Form, ^^^j , q„„|itieB,-i. 6., befcro we m if 
montf bcouly. But we mnet oot forget that beaut/ maj be die 
i*.».i o— . to the ojwwtiKiim with moroi qualitui, as troly ai 
-Moraj beantr. ^ n^j^o/ r(„.,Bg :— from the beauty orholiDeaa— 
wkich is" the peiftction of bewty,"— dowja to tbe natanl qui- 
*aceCh.I,ar]ULi«Daok. 
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itea (tf tbi Iknb or tbe don; tata wfaJeli tbe eODMnoniiWM of bti* 
man oluKMtar, hta breatbad ■ spirit of beauty MaimiUted to Ua 
•wn, 

Tha bluest fonn ef beaatf .^-dae to the mate- 
Tbe ht^Mt Perm rial elemeot of tbe tbought, and fopplj- 
ot Brantf. infir^consequeatly, the highest emotional 
pOiMT to ttyle, — is that which blends the iwo, in anlh 
stantial nBion, and then vivifies thorn both, with the 
peiradiDg element of truth; — trntb to tbe intellect, 
and troth to tbe human ipirit. 



Srctioh II. 
BetnUy at retiding tn the Form. 

% 1. The second coruUtnent element of beantf, — 
B— nt^ jn. .« »«.,» avaifabte in style — is that reaiding in 
B««t7 doe 10 For«. ^^^ ^^^ ^dought. Of this genlral 
class, there are noend tvbdwisUmt. 

§2. In tbe first place, there is that form of beanty 
AdaptaitoB • Kiarc* which resides in the adaptatioa K 
at beanty. means to ends i— as we spe^ fiimll* 
iariy of a beautiful piece of machin^y ; — or the beau- 
ty of a crystal, — meaning its perfect transparency. 

Tbe beaQty due to rxcelknce in tbe essential pro- 
McMiiince DfBtria > perties of style — clearness and force 

■oanMofbentj. — though in reality appertainiog ta 
the (dasa residing in the yornw, of thought, aro yet SQ 
rtditiff, as to seem to belong to the matter of the 
wiut k bMauftii thought itself. We speak of a "beau- 
ihaaghtmwiu. fifij thought" when it is really \}d.% 
form of the thought, that strikes us, — or the vma^ 
under which it is espreusd : — e. g. " minulea are tJM 
^diufoftime." It is not the thought, that the. 
smallest portions of time are Talnablei but tbe beaa- 
tifol form or imagt under which that thought is ex- 
pressed, that gires us tbe aense of btmdy. 
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i 3. This introduces' the second principle, tribotar^ 

E>^i. ..I .to the beauty, resiainiF in the form of 

IhaugM, VIZ. its atthelte character. 

We hare already seen that the force or pouier in 

=_ ., , ,. -< alwle; is due to its emotional charae- 

ter ;" and no form of emotion stands 

in so near a relation to the conciltatorjr, captamt- 

ing power of style,— in producing the ^ect sought in 

e^uence, — aa the tasthetic emotions. 

g 4. The teathetic characters of style, may be far- 
-. .L ., . ther aubdirided, into, 1, those ptouU- 
a^ly, 11 sot exdunvely, appropriate m 
foetry ;— and 2, those eqneUly available inproie. 

There are several points of difference, between po- 
DHhreneeiMtwMii etry snd prose : some of which are es- 
poMrjuAproM. aeotial and characteristic, and others 
secondary and less distinctive. Coleridge " d«aya- 
_ d p tr oiyi™^3" the words poav and poetry, 
***'*" " ^' employing the former to designate the 
m mmt ialnature and spirit oi poetry ; and t^e latter that 
which posaeeses only the form of poetry. The same 
« . ... difference lies in the words poetry and 
Pottrr and poeUc. . . „ . i> j (. ,i .l 

poetic, or pi)e(»y aoa" a poem; —the 

one describing that which breathtM the 



Po«tr;ui4K form. 



essential spirU and hfe of poetry ;- 



and the ottier, that which wears the form ."—more or 
or less perfect, io its characteristic Hfe, — but always 
baTinjE a defined and unvarying form. 

I4 the latter of these senses, ''poetry" has nslhetie 

BtMrnbiance ud characters, peculiar and distinctive ; 

du^reooa. and in the other, it employs msthetic 

principles and powers, whi^ it hae, in common ^^^^ 

proH. 

$ S. The datintiive character of po^ry, — In th« 

DMtiHUoaorpMtrr "™8eofap«i» — lies in its combin- 

^^'* ing thovaht with the eosthetic power 
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of fflunc; in aobh forms, aad hi «iTar u tenji!iwi!K-i. e. 
artictUate eoond, expreasii^ thsagbt — can avail itself 
of (he ^BOhetic propertiea of mane. — i- e. tjiartictilate 
sound, -^ Titb a Tiev of meditating mora ef- 
» .. . .: . fectivel? Uiat ttnth, to the acceptance 
^""" ""•""■ of the hoixn mini by rea»)n of tt. 
testhetie farm, in which itis thus clothed. 

§ 6. There are two forme-^pecnliar to poetry-^— 
Two £9thctiD rornu undfiT which langnare ean Vna Ui^ 
UPwtr). itself witii the astoetie power of 
- mufflo, in order to the fuller attainment of its end, — 
as tribntaty to the beauty of 8^10—4)7 means of rers6 : 
viz : 1, rhyme, and 2, blank verse. 

§ 7. Ab poetry propm-Iy belongs to rhetoric — is 
B . . T.V . -, we have defined its scope — only 

Poetry not Bhetoiic. ..■,., , . "^ u ..v 

mciaaUaUy, &b inToiTing some of the 

fiima of sstbetie power available in rhetoric, we 
pass to the coDsideratioa of th(»e forms of festhetlc 
*.th.ti. Por^u. ID Prose. pweT. appertaining Properly to 
proae ttyie, eimoc exdvnveiff, or 
in c».amon vntk poetry.. 

§ 8. The point of the closest Hkenets, — iu aesthetic 
character ,-of;we^ and prost, is in their common pos- 

Pow.r of Rhythm. 8^'?° «* **•*.' g"^^*? O*" ^^j't' """^^ 

rnythnt : — which oonsists in the musi- 
cal arrangement, and the suecetii&n in dne proporfwn, 
D«floitiom, of Rhytbm. Sf^*^*^ or onaccented ^liablea. 
1 he melody of poetry depends npoD 
tbelei^th of the syllables, or. in otJier words, 0B.the 
H»iod,i» Po.tr, ^d Pro«. ^".P'"2PO'^tioned sncceasion of 
poelta f*et—BQ called;— the 
melody of prate, on the well proportiobed wooeaden 
of the accented and unaccerUed tyllabtes. 

So &r from this being a difference witboat a dis- 

iMftrenceofthotwo '"'<'tion, Or evwi an unimportant 

' diffarence. the teltdeocy of a prose 

style lo assome the measured H'fttVTf^ id poetic 
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ant 

stifKL U u apt to lc«4 one 
to gAcrifiee, or ai but, sriordiBate, the aeue to ik^ 
eetiad. Words ue eeleoted, aot beoaiwe they expr^Bs 
the aeiue most umply and iMtsbly, but beoawe ihss 
cODtaia, just n maoj B!yUaUe«i and of jwt such a 
qiMtotlty.* 

(9. ijw^ar oHheiic farm, atailabls io poetry, 
Amt*r»tion ^°<ip«>88alik6>'"<^DWth«>dofafltfera(wwt; 
' —implying jantsnew o/f^ tmiial cofMnatUs, 
of SDCcessire words,-^aa rhime implies the «mett4$>of . 
the dotinp; vnneU. Take, aa an instance of allit' 
AniMtMce. 8'"*'^<"*i ^^ following line from a poem, 
which owes its life, in the unwritten historj 
of the College — now nearly a half a century old,— 
pnrel; to tradition ; — 

" Atui iltmdtr ili«<ri uM hit timpay toagut." 

Thongh aliiteration is mare characteristically at 
home in poetry, it is also eqnally capable, of lending 
its peculiar power,— -if kept irithin legitimate limits 
^ to preset 

■• ■' We know," Biji one of tht pnrest erlttca la im«rfc». " > ^pnlar 
inmiOa writec, with irtaoni th> nwloc^ of a tenteace, <s the crltanoD ol- 
ita perfection. His sU]e UeB.thererore, between blank vcree, and Mr. 
Phemm's Osbjm. A Mend of onra oac« Bcaatied fur ai tweWe «ac- 
ctwiTellDcsof ngatardeoujllsbles, fromoBeof lilBpabltsbeddlBmnr- 
ces. Bdoh tUEi.u)«Hiaa isAein to iwcay.''— Princffon Reeita. Bien 
Clcaio.notwItlutandlDgbiBcoiiBtintkHiBl fondtieM for fill 1 and BoondiuK 
B^tMBCM, bMwlws ancb aMjIe hi "Carl* and Pbiyglaaiid Uytda," 
" quod minime pollto et mlDitoe elegantes sunt," bdcI assures aa turtbpr 
that tb« Athealalu, '' Tern, fiuiditiia repndiaTeniDt." And so most 
ency •« wbo doea not wiab ta iMTJice the power of tbonght, to tb« 
nereJingieofffordB. 

t Perhapg we niay get a truer apprehen^on of the nabirt and peiu- 
llDtHstlnR inT^iin liar^ffwtlotthedeirlee. ifwB takeaapecimen, in 
AUttemtioB In Latin. ^ ^^ \mgMMt where tbe whole effect <b do* to 

aealUteration. andoaaeatall, tothe matter of the tbouEbt. For 
ia porpMe we extract from a small toloBie of Mocnronte fiotCry, i» 
Latin, the foHowlag Ilaes, with tbetr'eaptioB :— 

PHOKl POBCOVV 
PKB p. POKCimf , POVTAW. 

Plaudlle, porcelir, Porconm pifra prougo. 
ProgredltOT, pi .na Porot piDgnediac pienl 
""" cDti pMDdsn pr "-■ — 
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{ 10. It sbtmld be rennnbu«a, however, tte tat - 

efBcdyeness is a tenptation to its abnse ; snd like . 
tha ftDfttogooa and tributary arts, of botli of rkime 
•Bd rhytlun, the onljr conditioa of its effective emplo^- 
■ent, aa an allowiUile auxiliarj/, in estiietic effect, H 
that it shall be rigidly confined to a tvhxidiary and w 
eondury place : and nerer allowed, for a moment, to 
orerb^r a pare regard to the simple, clear, and for- 
cible upresaion of thosgfat. . Like e?ei7 other ele- 
Dancercnu of (uiiif Btont of Dower, it is able to do har^, 
ia esMMi. vihea it IS found out of its tru$ place. 
The kenw the edge, the more dangeroas' to play 
with. 
( 11. The third form of ngtbetic poweri-^tributarj to Myle — 

As a )ir«! part of langaage wears everj ippearaoai of having ' 
oHgmated id the iDBtiactive propensity to rnme a word, mem at 



oi., ., _.,_. ,«, . exMMfli one of the sources of eipwt- 

Injtation.* 

There are three properties in which words— i. e., 
articulate sounds — which may imitate, or tugged the 
AwJu.bl.to What, characterof things :-viz: 1, W» 
^^ m nature ,'—2, properties analagous 

to, and capable of suggestion, by means of sounds ; — 
snch, c. g. as the qutSities of motion, — 3, menial xMe4, 
capable of Buch suggestion. 

$ 12. In the^rft place, there are worda evidently 
laiitHtivc wMds. ^ssuiting from an imilaiion of tbat which 
they express : 
Sndt e. g., as the Dataral eri«8 of aniinals— " bin" "gabble'' 
-'goU»le,""B9aeBl[,""Bqneal," — and also other aotrnda in na- 
tim,'— SBOh aa " clap," " splaab," Ac. So ako we speak of tb« 
Pertnrtaat pede petroiM pleramqiie plaleaa, 
Pan pottenton popnlanUD ptata ptotaaat, . 
Pan patftt papobiido poteas, pan ptnrtuit pUfia 
Piwleidlvpualis pans, proBtemere parroa. &a. 
* a>* Daf'a.fc^ln el B^toric, Stjla, Part I, Cb. Til, . 
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"i8«nitiiy''<rfBrtill«7,lbe"rwir"ofoannon,»DdU» '^rf<wA"ot. 
§13. Quicknett OT ^tenetg ot motion may be tnti- 
ft»uu. of Motion. *»^V °J' !^? '•*«* anggested, or heigh- 
*^ tened by thiB same means : e g. ra- 

pid, joyous motion : 

'• When the 11101T7 bell'i ring roond, 
" And Hw Joovnd nbecks imuid, 
"To iiun;&;oatbaDdmaDf amald, 
" DaDcing In the checkeredihade." . 

' Slomiess and sadness, or labor and dt£<!nlty ;' 

"And lea low wordB off creep. In one doll line." 



or, " A BMdli 

-••That.ltkeawoundediiuUce.dranita Blow length alone." 

Tht tfftet ia obTiooslj doe, ig sneb eatCB, to the aitaTogy be- 

-^ tween the ease sod rapidity of the nttentnce, — sud . 

S^^Q*^ that aftatn ia doe to the charaotvr ef tb« qllab)es,~ia 

each pasaases, and the cheerfulness, and jo^nsDesa, 

ubioh Datnrall; inspire that qaalit; of motion. 

It wanld be simply impouible, to dance to tane of Old Hud- 
Jrad. . So, on tbe other baod, tbe idea of diffUiulty, orlaborious- ■ 
j^^ (MM, is capable of eapresaioo,— or at least sugf^tion^ 

^t^nltr — ^y aoalogons devioes ; especially by Boch combina- 
tions of letlera aod syllables, as to be di^utt of ut- 
tiranet ; sogeeitintr. inrerentially, difficolty of execution : c. g., 
" Up the nigh hill, be heariK a bnge ronnd stone ; 

- " TSe hage lonnd stone reBnlting vlth a bound, 

- <' Tbnaders Impetnoiu davn, and smokes along the grosnd." 



boge lonnd stone resnltinK vlth a 
aders Impetnous dava, and smokes 
vr, V And etr^Qi, from bard boaod brains, six lines a j i:ii[. 

The poasible ex preasive power, doe to this imitative property 
fiattwu '" **?'*'. which, — for want of a better place — wa 

ofloStalioo*'^ *'••*"'"'"'* "^"'^''^P'^r*'"''^^ «?»ilabie for 
beighteninK the henuty of style, ia ezeniplified 
i(ith extraordinary eSi«t m tbe transit ioo from a tbonder* atoroi 
to a calm, May morning,— me tapboric ally speaking — in that re- 
markable extract, from Pope's Esbbv on Criticietn : 
-. ." WbU I like Sir UiuhardramMmg'.rDogh and fierce, , 

*' With arms, and Ueorge and Bmnswlck crowd the Terse, 
" Bend with tremendoos sounds yodr ears asnnder. 
' " With gan, drnm, tronpet, blonderboss and thuitdet?. . 
' " Xfam, all your mose's Holler arts display, 
'< Lei Uarolinaamooth (he tnnetnllay, 
" Lull with Amelia's liquid name tbe nine, , . 

" And Bweetiy flow throagh all the royal line.^ 
While there are 1mi«i doabUaa, aome TtaLprme^kt of expres* 
lion, capableof leDdineicauty omf'^MetostTJe, the sabject 
' " 'ofa\\,lttftAy,ititUa1ikcdii7nainl>ffanej/;gai 
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*a\M yet aeem ti 



ow Of rSwble source of tne powtr, in tbe ealbm of itfle. . 



Section HI. 

iVtnotpIes ruling m 2i« um of Imagery* 

1 1> Tbo taat form of tetthetie power, av^able to 

»„,„„,, , iDcreaee the Beaiay, aa Tdl as /oroe 

Pow«ofim»g«y.^ 8tyl»^and cSmaoa eqiiftUy to 
proea and poetry — is the employment of imagerj/j in 
tieu of tbe inteUtctml or abstract forms of uouglit, 
embodied in a vterd. Though mentioned last, this is 
by fer tho most important and effective sonrce of tbe 
<;piitribqtion9, made both to theAeaufy and the forte 
of Btyle. 

. § 2. Tliere are two laws of human nature, vhicb go 
ijround of power to explain the well known power of 

■ininraKery. tfuth expressed in the form of an image 
urer that expressed in abstract language : viz : I, l£t 
senatmix form and emotional power, of tbe image : — 
and 2, its tetthetic or heavtifvl character, — appealing, 
as it does, to the sensaons element in human nature ; 
— which is also largely the emotion^ element. It ia 

Etnotion&i and a familiar principle in hnman natnre, and 

wiire power, one which has its most important appli- 
cations, in the enu^nal and active sphere of life — 
that men are more affected by trnths and motives 
coming throngh the eerues, tban Ibrough pni-^y tn- 
tellectml, or — still more — ab^rad channel*. 
Now it ii AeapetAil /unction <^ the ImagiaatitM, — or image 

abttraet tnufa, into tm^ery, or sensaoHS conceptioas, tftking tbeic 
chuBdeT from soaic image, rtiamblini^, id sonte respect, tkK 
. ^. _- ., -, .- truth to be embodied, aitiier in actnal or 
Fo»«™, of I»«glnat.on. j^,^^ ^^.^^^^^T^ the peculiar fun^ 
tioD of the Imttgioation, ud the foncr, to sobititate, 'on the 
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r an gittraci conixg- 

§ 3. It is this character of mind which explune to 
ds tiie tmotumai potoer of sensaous imagery, over that 
of the mteSedvat or ahttract form of the correspond- 
SeoiooiiH KQd emoiioui ^ng thought. It is because man is 

power of Bhetorie. .j,o( ^ pure apirtt, noF yet a pure in- 
lelkct; bot so far as big emotional <md active /p% are 
concerned, nnder the ruling ioflaence of his <ense«,~ 
or Ui« reprodactioQ of tiieir tentuous forms, in the 
imogmo^Mn,— that the power of RHurnnic. as trell ae 
POBTET, rests 80 largely in the use of imagery. 
' T^e, for instance, the powerful, if not revolting 
image employed in the following pass^e :* 

" " Pw It hM bean better for them, not to have knawn the way of 
ilMinnli.nfnn™-''^'*"""'***''^''*''*' *")' ^** Known it, to 



anjr moff Mwran, In mi; BMS, beoaiue at r«D."t 

§ 4. Besides this merely sensuous power of a» I'nu^ 
Powerortowithetio — even a rm^ting one — over any 
Aancter. pBrelyt»ft/Iec<wi//oi-mof Statement; 
there is a capacity of rarther aesthetic power, where 
the image, besides its aemvout, poiseiisea aim an ofr 
theHc oluraater ; and thna, avails itnlf also, ef tiie p» 
Power to mediate culisT Captivating soue of betmtg, to 
truth to the mind, mediate tho truth embodied, to on^ 
tmolvmal, and even to our intdlectval acceptance. 

Take,— In iUotlntlon of tfaU power,— ^ m^ediiMnf beaatiM ia- 

Mtnca of ^ trnth, embodied in the Ijile Kanm t i 

" Then eonew, tonebed by thee, gnmt MjU, ; 

" With mora than Mptoree nu, ' 

" As donbun gltowi oa tearUU iffHgU, 

" We Derer nw by da; ." 

How Diagni&ceatly fine, is the image pn^eeted on 
(rftheeiibet. ^^ wreen of the ima^natumi be^ 



sides die teadeney, coming out of 
(he mere beauty of the ioiftge, to preposseas as wjA 

•SPrt«,J:a t^MhuliU. 
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tte GonTiction of its intoitiTe truth :—i. e. ia ot&Qr 
worda— the exquisite beaut;/ of the iifu^, t»^)^>o- 
Ks U3 to accept it as true, as veil as beavtifm:r-^09 
siblj from the qnick logic of the lav of feeling, iu- 
ferriog tiiat vhat is so beautiful, in the domain of an 
all-perfect God, most be true also. 

§ S. Bnt whether this ib the true analysiit of onr ten- 
dency to accept truth, on fcsthetie gronnds, or not; ii 
is certain,-and that is the important truth for us now— 
The pow«r of form that the SBsthetic character of the form 

uperpatute. of thought givea a high power ofp«t 
MnUty, i& ^ mediating of that truth to eur accep- 
tance. 

Tbe esqainte beonn oC maoh of ByrODr ^- ^ • i^ wbat rendani 
Brran '''* morbid, irreltgiotu, Bod almoftt — in' itself — Ttvoltmf 
^ foTDM ofpowwn.so/oinwrfoWe anddenrninng-; — And tba 
_^ perfect mtlody of Pope's versi/ication, Das perpetuated, — 

'*■ and airaoBt embalmed — the fornw of big alneislic pantkt- 
itm, erea in tbe literature of chriBti*ii oationi ; who would iAv% 
nptHei with honor, thejiaked atatemeDt of the noderlymg er- 

rx- 

Aodyet—u we have said bd'ore — eTeoIhe highest fonn of 
»_ t. i .^ (esthetic excellence in style, after all, oome* 
OLMt ^ *"" ^''O''' of "chieving a tnie mmorlalitg for «- 
^^' ror : — aod the lesson for ds to leara w fki 
valut to style, — on the behalf of tnak, — of those prapertiq 
whidi show tfadt potMT,— like Satan transformed into an angel 
•flight — indecffiviDg, "if it were pos&ible, the very elect" 
of troth. 

§ 6. The account ve have nov given of the origin 
and power of the use of imagery in langu^e, wiM 
explain certain familiar phenomena, otherwise inex- 
plicable. 

It is well koowD, e. g., that the freest and most effective lua 

_ ,., , is made of imagery, in the lower stages of in- 

.SHfliliS^'^'"^*™"""^- Thelangaage of tbe great 
orators, and Btatesmeo — as we may veotnM to 

,„..„., . call tbem— of tbe aborigiaal tribes of North 

Indian eloqnwoe. ^^^^^ ^ derdoped in every period of col- 
lision, betwQm the red and white races on this contioeot, ga«a 
Power of itBUFHT '" *^'"* * power on the side of the fotwr, 
^^^' strikingly in coatrast with t£e nlt-wbdoiag 
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spower, notMlIj'/oiWdaMc. bat in aocna mmk irrautaile i 
Woift by DMUM of aadenniDing procenH, of wbieb m tUVe Ul- 
tie oatue to be proad, in the eo|pparisoi>. 

37. Oa the otber bmifl it bu always been notioed tkat io 
1 proportion as iba exact, abstraot, iDtellaotaal; 

UMt OQltara C"!^"'*! "^ " r^se advanaGB.—e. g. in purt teunet 
' or literature, — {□ that Bame proportion does tbe 
bddnen of imaeerj decline , (o the tamer and leea impaBsionel 
preTaleDeeofalangii^ie, which speakB constantlj less and Ins 
to Um Imagina^oD, tte tkaej, and tbe feeltoga ; and which etn- 
^ja Kore and more or tbe generic, and abstract, and unimpai- 
titntd laagaage of exact, general, and BcieatiOo siatemeot. 
It is not the poverty of language, — as auch men u 

■ ' ^^ attgery. ^^ gpeakmg to the senset, aad the 
mu^inatioTi, in order to impress the feelings or com' 
mand the vdll, that explains the predominant Hse of 
imageryia rude, uncnl tared languages. 
' § 8. Tlie principles now stated, touching the origin, 

tributary to the beanty and force 

of style, — may be sHmmed up in the following classi- 

fioation of tlie nsea, and efTects, resnlting— [jractical- 

ly-^rom tbe proper employment of snch imagery, 

'iz : 

I. To give vtMGt/f and beauty to ttyle. This — as 

I. .!» b.»»» «,■• *° ""^ seeo-Hiepend. cUeBy m 

two properties of images, — 

viz : 1, ttiat by vhicb they set before ns a living im- 

4jr^ instead of a dead or abstract quality, 

""""'■" '" Joht), la^: 



tii, oaiiK beauty of the image M employtA. E.^., Shalofpeara 
^prewnta Camlet, while ga^ng on the corpse of Jatlet, aa e^ 
IHoiftiisiiW, — 

^' DMth Um on ber like «B oBtiMelf frMt. 
" Upon the (weeteM flowar of mil ^ fleld." 

§ 9, The reamd effectiTe application of an imagt, 
•jB«« bIm OanbcU'a VUMtfbf ot Shctoric, p. m. 
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"» "■""*■ der ./"»«wr, »r d»ri-yo™- 

' Tlie book of Prorerbi U « coABtant illoBtniUoB of the bMUlg 
and foTci af thii prinoiptflt e. ft., 

"WiieretliersiiiBOWood Um fli* g<wth eat ; io when tbcMli do 
IkMwucr Ibe itrife c*ueth." 

Thtax is, of coarBe, » peculiar forco io sach ima^ry, wbeo it 
i>^h„(~.i (iinri-<i». i* borrowed from the profeMioD or occu- 
TMhaio«llUMt™tloo. p^j;^^ ^ry^ Bp«Jcer:C^[id, if possible, 
(till, mote wbea taken from that of the bearer.* 
. § 10. A third legitimaie use of snch imagery, is to 
hi ti*"^ emotiontU ■power, — over the pa8Bi<Hia 
3 loempuuue. ^^ ^^ wiil,— to the thought BO present- 
ed. ■ 

Hill maj be doe to thrtt iifftrent rewoiu. 1. the um of » term 

_ ., , ,ta JMcifSc aa to aa.pharize thafcapeoialpartofacM*- 

"SiihSri. We* ibing, 00 which tkeJoKt of a tetitt<tBp©odi^.r, 

e.g., (yneerfocie employB, — for ita greater /wee, — the 

I t tssthnii '^'''^ 6"ide instead oi sword, as we have seen beibre-f 
w nmoo. 2_ jj^gj^i^ ijf j^g j^^^ ^.^^^ BOmeotK gutjiity of tha» 
•J ji. J .oWeer, iesingled outforitsoiwetfofhw, io order w 
^SSSta 'Wi«e»'™'e altntiM, tad so empAowM it- B. g. tha 

pbroae " God is Ioto," is fta more emphatic «w 
emotional, that the isme general idea ; that Ion a one of the at- 
tribntes of God. 

This is the priociple vhtcfa onderliffl the figure — 
rather the whole class of figHTes-^termed synudocfu. 

3. Tbe third method, b; which the same tesalt is acbiered, is 

II .1. J f ''"*t by w4)ich tA imue is iotrodoeed, in (be place 
t^ptui^.'' "' Bomethlog elM), l)k» it ;.,beeBn8e it poaseaMB tha 

qnality intended to be enq^anud, io a mveh higk^ 
fr^r if possible a proverbial degree. 

* We are tempted to give r&rther illoitnitloiu of this Importut 
point i—e. v., SbKhapeBrewithhlBimistHklll, represent! the gardOMr^' 
—ia hia Richard II,— as lllustntlnB the Ufhcr wUdom of > ditfermf 
•oaiae ofatate policy, bj bis OKU hmlilarezperleiKe and praoUoe: 
-' pilylalt, _ 



That he had not ao trimmed and dre 
Aa wethenrdan : We at time of rear 
. Do wonnd the bark, the akin of ear fTait trc 
Lest beli^ over prood with aap and blood, 
With too mnoh nohee, it eonband Itaelf ; 
Had he done ao with neatand grovtBE bhi 
Ther might have lived U bear, aad he to tai 
ThriEfrnitaordntT. 
tSee Part ni, Bo«k II, Chap. I, Sec. L 
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Thni if one man n abuwHariMd u a fox, anothfr as k tiger, 
« third OS a lamb, aid a fourtb as a lion, thesa i«ipeotire <£^. 
tolera an fat more emphatic, — as well as picitirugue, — thas ft 
the first were epoken or, as ctinningr-the aecond Jieret and 
Irtochtroiu, — the tbird harwile*3,—iud the foartfa tlrong. 

§1 1. Still a fourth method bj trbich the assof imageiy 
tOi tnMhod or gives emotional emphasis to thought, is 
empbaau. ia the U86 of the figure known as Pep- 

tmifiaUion :— a figure " by which inanimate objectaj. 

or even abstract qualities, are represented as UTiug* - 

beings :— e. g.,* 

" But luok the mora in ranut mantle clad. 
Walk'io'ertiiedeworroahlgheutiraTdhlU." Sk akt p ia n . 
•' With nch delay 
" Well plaaeed, tbey slack thdr coarse, and man » leapie, 
.. "Gkeered with the grateful smell, oU OcMnnnfn." MOlm. 
. The efibct of this figure is due to a two-fold eauae : — 1, there 
-j^^^ is projected Defore the Imaginatioii, an image, some- 
times simply beantirul, — at other timeB grand and 
cren anblime, — id hen of am abstract thought ; — and 2, DODsist- 
JDjraapersomBcatioDdoescfahmimQ personal image, it tends t* 
■ttr the cmotioDal feelii^ of the human heart, and thaa eit- 
Ust a aort of persortal fgmpathy, with the fortunea of (he ho- 
man image thus evoked. 

§12. Th.e fifth i]i>e oiaa image, in style, is to svS- 
teree the purpose qf convictum. 
WbUe this is a real afid moat important end, grow- 

ll.tb«l„l.o«»l. '??,»"' °f i'" ?* <>' »■' '""F". "P* 
ciall/ one founded on retembianet, it 
isordinarily incideTitai and canud, rather than pri- 
mary or arowed. 

Hence — as ne have before seen — it is li^la to become a pror 

Danner of error 'i^" *""^<* *f inferential error: because roajiT 

' imagea are foaoded OD a resemblanee troeenoa^n 

tat beant; ot even Kmota illostration, which iriH give a falla- 

eions tesnlt, when presaed into the enda of ailment ; e. tr-r 

" The hlBheet ioteUects, like the tope of momiUins.ara thafinttb 
Mtch and i«Sec( the ibwn." 

The image, beie, ia beantlfnl and strikiog, bat the relation on 
vhich it is founded is so (or fanciful aa to raise a qaeriUm, bT 
Inst, vbetbet it would be safe to infer from the anaiogy, that 
diacoveriea are alwaja aeceasarily jiTit made or mUomti by" 
great men. 

1 13, The ready perceptioo of analogiea,— a ftuwU«a of tbe- 
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in 

» " . . „ . , ,_. laugiiMtioa'— is ene diief endontment in 
^'iSchi^ the mtouJ ooostitntioD, of ft grMt indiie- 
tire phlloBimber ; bat anksa It is eo^iia- 
ed with B Terf patient lad csrafnl babit of diteriminating be- 
Dunpar ^tiuv ''*•*" ''^ ""^ fanciftd Msemblance, h is « 
»ii8«c*i nuwiy. ^^^.^ ^njenju* gift. 

Tbe bcilitf with which the tnitli of asch analogiM niaj be 
Exut ScIencM *='!''"*• '" ^^ "** °' *''^ phyticid Mckntet, by 
repeated experimeots or obMrration, civea tiieta 
the hononrable appellatioD of the exatt tetenees : while tbe diffi- 
onlty uT nice discriminaUoD«, and accaiate, aad repeated obaer- 
„ , vatloBH, — aed tlie coBaeqaent difficalty of reriCe*- 

•rb?^^^!!^' tioD,-KiTC8 MWMi for esdlest debate, im tbe tkealo- 
' gical and Moral Reiei»es.* 

Tbe grouod of difference, in the two cues, does not lie in tbe 
ftct that the one !■ goided by real aoalogieB, and tlie other by 
imagination, or coajeotnre. 

Wben Newton inferred — trtUy — the identity of the 
HTpothwia and force wbicli held me moon in its orbit, 
baagiuauan. ^(j, that whioh caused the apple to foil 
to the ground, it was ae really cai\iectare, or hypothe- 
cs, — due to the imagiuatioD, — as vhen the ancient 
astronomers eonjecturtd — CTTojwows^y— the orbit of 
DitftraaeeandnaiiKcr the Stars to be circles ; becanso 
ofHypotheata. the Circle WES a perfect fignre, — 
or wben tlie Pantheiet conjectnred the force of will, 
to be identical, in the case of God and men alike. 

Id each and every ease, — alike,— the coBJeotnre was a fonc- 
D I i„ ,^, t'on of the imagination ;— heoce, aometiines; 

ISiriS" "^"^ theiphiloBophic imagJnaUoB,-ai>d the «• 
ference lies, iu tbe facilitie* foraBoertaiDiDg'IlM' 
dUbrenee between rmi and faa^ml amdc^ee ; and the cart 
with wnieh the wnetiuivfrui) of tbe iofereaee, is Iritd, in tbe 
exact seienMe, brfore the eonjeotDre, or " kgpotktsu," is Nodr* 
cd ai u item of " exact eeience." 

3 14- Those otMlogiet which are »ot close enough, 
liv .-,.., -. to auttam an arrumeni, while yet 
«'"°'""^*--th^ are mfficieiit to ffl^frrt. or 
ifiouiify a thought, are called rhetorieal analogiet ; 
«1iilB, m order to give validity or force, to argummf 

« Bee Faif m, Botfe II, «hap. n. 
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times called logical, or rea/ analogies. 
SoraetiniM aoilogiea, supplying ibe imagery of speech, answer 
Oottplete Analogic. »" t^/<'"'-pwp<»e8«owspeoi6ed,-6,ou(jt 
*^ ■ tlluslration, forci and argumtnt. This, of 

conns it thejwrftetion'of the use of imagerj : and tbe mare of ^ose 
~ttrpmKB aa mage Mervet, tbe more it approximoies perfection. 
ta tbe other band, an •image which suiitrves neither of these 
fOrposM, eactpt that oOeaulg. it would, in nost instances, be bet- 
u T. . LI .. ter to diapeDse with; becaose mere beaotj, 
■ ^wa^!* ™ •""^"f 5«>u<./«i. is Beldon-perbapsnwir 

' legitimatelf — tbe chief end of style. 
§ 15. From this exposition of tiie principles ruling 
ia the nse of imt^erj, we may bow draw, tiie follow- 
&ig practical canons of style m composition :— ttz. 

1. JVever lue a ^figure at all, unless it exprenes tfu 
1. Dm Imtgsrr only idea better — for nnn« reason, — than 
tor gnater FViroe. the su)^2e, plain laagKoffe, which 
mere propriety of dictiim wonid ^uKgest. 

TbeiemptatioD ia vei^ strong, — especially in tbe training pe- 
riod of cooposltien — to foiat in some image, merely for its beauty, 
i 16. Foi example ; — awriterisspea1(ing]oran illuiiricta man, 
iBCWBn.oMlnugetj.'^'"^ to clothe "him with Incoming dignity, 
B iM iM-B '} preaents bim to tbe imagination, under tbe 
imagQ of " a alar." i his might be brilliant, and even forcible ; 
if— TUce other stars — it were set in tbe firmament. Instead, of 
this, howereT. we next find him, figuring " on the page of his- 
torf :" where, it neej not be said, no star,~except an aiter- 
iltil>— was erer saeu : and not only so, but we immediately God 
HT atar " HtemiaiDg the torrent nf human ignnranee and crime ,■■• 
ab«A>e*emrait, — however proper for a rock, — is utterly iocomr 
patiUe with the deportment, even of afiguriUive star. 

Wa bare purpoael; employed a strong case — though a rod 
«W— takeo fron* very nMwilure ibige, la tbe culture of style ; 
janiawe woaldnseamagDifyiogglass, tosbuw more clearly, tbs 
MMlt of style, likely to be generated by the ptoftue and carelen 
ue of imagery ; without cooBtauc reference to the cmaiiUncy of 
Die image, 

2. The Mteond canon applicable to the case, is, that 

the Image should b« wheo an image is introduced it shoald 

8eir-Miiiriat«Dt. ^g cOTuufenf with the mainidea sought 

to be expressed, and espeCiall; that whatever is said 
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of it, in a Hcondarjf Htue, tiumSA be w^-oowiitatf. 

Take this case : — 

■' Id ths moroing of life, the tonilbllltlea and Ttiinea o( Hm ImmI, 
ODBO moU (sntallj, lik« tbe floirare, noAtr tin Riuuhiiie uf tha socUI 

Here the image is aj^trapriate, ttr^nf; and htautin 
■ ,. ,, ful. But, — paraphmed by an iw 

►«it, o«> of i^e.,. /^.jjj^, hand -it becomes,- 

"The moraiag of life Utbo period, when the moet immavut »bA ihit 
diQz trnpraiions, are a*de on the inind." 
Tbe rerj same thongbt, here beoomes otteri; tame, and inw- • 

.. , Pressive. Tbe image of tnontinf, — as deacriptive 

"iSSSiy "^ y**"* — haa no obvioo. rel^on, aod giro 

^^ neither light Dor force, to the i4ea of inakiog im- 

prtuiont DD tbe mind. iDBtead of tbe brilliant I mage of " mom- 

„ , , tng," the plain word ■' youth," is tnneh better, fai 

B^/!"** ■"*='' ■ *=**■ '•'^ ^"" *'ort>'*'eii by thii canon, ii 

Ucboicall; bnown ib "miMd nufapAer-'' 
§ 17. It is important to bear in miad, that a lat^ 

LaDsaase Foondcd PfTt of OOT langoage is founded, W)i> 

In Qwgeiy. ginally, on imagery : and while that 
feature of such words has been, in a great d^ree lost 
sight of, it is not safe to presume that men of culti- 

pnetus of langnage, resulting iron 
the cof^ruous mixture of imagery, 

K.g., tbe words /oil, awi bogie, \n tynonynu, id tin ez{Ken' 
a . A.I, >i *"° <*f the general idea of enAarTAttmeitt, aad 

an™ -"taJBe^ failure in proaeootion of a pnrpoKj and yet thigE 
tantiQl be interchanged, witliout a violatloil w 
{rMMi fafl«. A/oi7 is an instrDoient to prevent the p«nr(nitM)t 
nmr*n» "' " rapier, — aa in fencing;— and lo baffle ie to ttfVHt 
dog tftht Iraci of the game be ia parrofag ;— and 
to which tbe idea of proHeeutiog inteJlectnal reieu«h, is Btriki:%< 
If analogoaa. It woald, therefore, maoifeBtlT be a vfolatbw »f, 
fropriety, and a mixture of metaphor, to ipeak of foiling 0m4 
Tttinrik, OT baffling hia ptnttration. And jet DO rhatorieal 
f i.Mii>„ .» m.-j.. blunder is (O common, aa thia mixture at 
UUriUtj- to Bidder, ^^j,^^. „ the inoMgrroia oae-^or OM 
rwtotioraaotlter-ortbe iaw|e, whit^ ondeilieess large npropoi- 
tioQ ef oar words. And yet liable aa the foult ia to occnr, in 
the carets nsa of words, by common writers, it alwan ofl^u a 
xi«_n«_i~ higbly cuUivated tatU, and may diftarb tlM 
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fl?aa wim the grottBd of tiie oAnoe fa not dUUaeaj ftmind. 
%1S. The £&iri role for the OBO of ima^iry forbids 
tbe.emplOTmeDt of analf^ea so remote or fanoifiil, 
as not to be readilj seen, whea stated. An imaee 
vhiofa requires. tQ imeifhimdi bad better never be 
osed. It is like a beaotiful raoze veUt hung over a 
beautiful painting. Itbotii disbracts tbe attention 
md hinders the Tier. What ve wish te see, ia not 
the veil bnttb* paiotiBg. 

§ 19. The fourth prince, applicable to ihe ijropes 
ne AMbET miut nse of inagoy, i^ that tb« rBlaf:iQt n 

laDiaeaiDibte. anojogy, on which the image is fonnd* 
ed, while it muit be, not only diteemAk,\mt dtar ani 
>ar0»iifa vhen stated, yet most net be too ^viOfuor' 
etmmoa place. SacJi an analogy si^pliee qeither 
iwif, vac interat, to the thought It awakeni little . 
jMasare, and does still less real good. 

' Heeee, & flgnre cannot be foanded on a renmblatioe n clou 

n-i .— .-o, nk.ri«.. "w^ obviona as that of oni man to another ; 
But BOI t<« Obyim. ^^^^ ^^^ ^^ yg pj^j^^ ^^g j,^, ^j 

ception to this rule, is where one individnal ii w remarkable Tor 
•One property, above all other meo, as to reader hiin a pn>t*ri 
tor the qoalii; id qneatioii. 

"nitu, e. g., we "penk not only froptrly, but vith great /or«, 
of " oat Herodiog Her«d." 

§ 20. The last rule,— analogona to the last but 

TheADBiogTDotone, — forbids the nse qf an analogy, 

fin tMched. (18 the ba«ia of an image that is far 

ifor Fonaded fetched, and, still more,' — one that is 

in miitake. founded in mistake. The style of Spen- 
cer, Sydney, Jeremy Taylor,— and still more the ear* 
Iter anthors, of onr English Literature, are, not sel- 
dom, at &<dt, in this respect : and even Shakspeare,* 
^-from (he very exuberance of his imagery, — as we 
hare seen before, is not free from fault, in this respect, 
though by far the most stimi^ating name in all onr 
ijiteratnre.+ 
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BLOOUnON. 

OHAPTEB I. Zmnwircnoir. 

}1. The daim of BLOCimo« to a pl^ce in i 
QooDtion ■ qnw- Bic^ hasbew di^Kited, rrunM/y oa/uw 
ti»otai« irt. grounds ; — 1, becaHse the proper ob- 
ject of Bfutorie is to supply the di&coubsb ; — whi^» 
^in, is tiie iaatrament emi^ed in the attaiumOBt 
of the two-fcdd end o! elo^ueneei — conviction and pei» 
■oaaion : — and 2, becanset^e rc«ufi, in sncoes^ul el* 
oqnence, due to the elooution, is so complicatMl as 
(1,) to defy any attempt to reduce it, — by analysis 
— to the laws, on Trhich it depends, — and (2,) the 
rery attemat, is held to produce a monnemm in de- 
livery, Thich is always damaging and sometimes fa- 
tal, to the efTecb of the discourse. 

The elemeaia of a BDcceaBfal elocntioD, Arc bdd to be, so Or 
Oroondiof qoertion. «ntiilly, «aW gi^j, M to iapply their 
^ ftWB law of gatdimce md eonirol ; ao that 

the mtliod—if mtthod it may be cailed — may be Bybatantiallj 
•ODimed ap, in out tiogle precept : — ?iz, to ignore sll nilea, aid 
ipeak naturally. 

$ 2. In reply to these qnestions tonching the pro- 
Tbese ^ueBtiooa priety of giving elocution a f^ce, as an 
•"•"•"^- integral part of Bhetoric, it may be sirf- 
ficient to reply, 1, that a diseourn is not complete 
BAet d^Mute either in form, or in effect, tmdl it ia de- 
OB eiocation. liyered. Many a good discourse, ia ren- 

JViilun, tilt da*t(ficaiia>t, and tht dittimetioiu of Jigont^ tpttA, but 

1_ 1 1 ^\cai ; and u the complete udr'-' •-'■■—- 

B ot Ouj, oa UiiB BnUeot.aK mp 
d, ve «taae Uie Kkieat ^ Mirle kl 
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dered pow in the form of its deliverr : uid both Uie 

ulterior eids of Rhetoric, are therefore mami, 

or even defeated, in conseqence ; when set into rela- 

tioa with that which ia the inclasire end of rhfltwiie, 

— Tis : KUNtuBMOB ;— and 2, complex as the product 

AtettooftasJvsk '■' *■ aoccMrfal eioevi^'m, it, ttaif 

wdl be doubted, whether itismordM 

than tbH of other arta, — aay music, e. g. 

Let any one rtttU the etKct produced by * faH sod y #W iM 

«._.jiai 1. I .1.— J baod of innsic : •nd then remeober 
8H»dillUul^.iQ oth« art., ^^^j ^jj_ ^j^ j^_^^y ^^j ^j,^ ^ 

dat coiDplicated perfornuuice can be aaalyeed, reduced to m«, 
and evcQ written down; bo ae to admit of exact revrodaction, and 
he will fiod that the objectioD restio^ on the ground afJUcoO^kX' 
jtT, will lie against the study of tbe other arts, equally with that 
of elocution. ' . , 

S. Asd in reply to the second grooDd of que^tioo, it mij Da 
, , .v^.,,.. ...„„^ BaflScienttoreplj;— i; ThatwhUetbe 

^imarily natural gifts, they are yet, li^e other hnman ^fU 
M^rMxaiie; by ftoalytio stod^, and wisely conducted practieil 
tniaing: — joit aa in moBic, It is precisely this, whicb 

»mm..,M.M^^ *. It vindicates beyond iill qaestlon, tho an- 

•w««ltfeelfc.n to BbetiRto. ^j^^j^^ ^^j pjaciical study, of tlie art 
of itA«(oric itself- And 1, the objection grounded, farther, M 

— , , ,. the tendency to prodoee a mannirdm 

*""'*"»>"'J''*f""'*-indelJver)LlIe8,witbnearIy,-irnotqaite 
— equalforeeagainat amanRMvniD the compoeition of du~ 
foUTie. Everywhere And ttlwaya, this property of style cooitl- 
iiitea a/aWt . bnt it is no more a bait in the c^raeler of titt 
ttotuHun ; Hmo it it xftmk,- ibtbe fnptrtia of \i1a4tylt, ■ . 

4. Tilt Diaoiwrini so itraiDOaBly abated to, — even by 
w.,.„^~A ™.™. Whately,o. g.— is a Unit belongiDg to 
MannerimOTerceinfc ^i,^ trainrng period o( ^o w.m%nA Xi 
dae maiDty to the ttlf RHtwtoiuneM which accompanies training 
fr^ice ;-T-but which iboajd cease to be so, when that practitt 
baa rendered its owa chai^^rs, ioM- 
**^tSS" »* •" 1^ .-f-aa it is alw.js suppowd to havo 
™^' dtae, before the eJ«t.(io«Ml,ha»b8Cpnie 

Mt onrior,-^^T rhtfric developed into eloquent. . , ■ 

There seems to be no apparent reason, why the nataral giRa 



why the 1 
. „ _ , ^ , "1 .ni= II"!'" "—jUlu be it 



«f ^the pupil eboBld 
21 
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tbM doM M>t bM eqaaHj good, lor koThig tbo 
gUti ID ftTganeiit or persaasioB, 1o sappl; tbair •<» 
. . ^ <i.u. . goidins l^^i witboat the ualjaU and 
HppljiBCtheL.w. toirtiobJiii8dflobe.no«tor.« 
$ 3* ll«r is tbiB conelflsion purely theoretic. Tbc 

always held to bo largely 
An t« the eAicvMMtary art of Uie orator. 

tt la not of M ■■oh nMMDmt.— M<n Qalnctiliaii.— what our compocE- 
n^-^uHu ^)^»* **^i ■■ l>BV ('■'7 '^ itHmrti : since K ii the mauwr 
'J''"'*'"^ of tb«tr itiivtrs, by which the •idtance ia uuTed. 

WHRTiiLD'a aennona, in print, were not renarkable, abore ihe 
WI.IM.U prodncttODB of a thonsasd otber men aod yet; witk 
wnimua. VThitfleld'a doeution, they were able to elettrifir the 
thOBMitdB who thronged to hear hia eloqnenee, ob both ajjee of 
Ae Atlaotic. 

Sach was the power of SHiBioAH'a eloqoence od an inportast 
— .. oecaaion in ihe Heaae of Commoi, Mtwhhitaiidiiic 
the social dkadTsntiwe under whieh he la;,— being the 
aoQ of a pla; actor, and himself, once, the leaaee and manager of 
« theatre,— that Pitt, tbea Prime Minister of England, besoaglt 
tha House to adjourn, on the avotned gronnd. thai an impartial 
rote wmb out of tbe qneetiOD, while thej were nnder the inflo- 
QDce of such a speech. We call tbe total product in aoch eases 
noQUBBcc ; bnt as we have the discourse ttaelf remaiuing, w« 
«e compelled/^loqueot and able as coDhesedl;, it ia,-to regard 
ila peeviiar power, aa lying mainly, — or al least largely, — ia tbc 
elocation. 

Elocution is to ducourse, what perfortnaitce is (o 
inabwT to Mosie ^^^- ^^ mneic mnst, of courae, ^ 
"""^ ■ good ; but howerer skilful io compOB- 

itioQ, it it powerktt, if mMkilfallj performed. So in 
uloqoencc; — however good the speech, it is powerless, 
if tuidly delivered. 

i 4. Bnt caa the successful effect, be subjected to 
AistfaersUwai antysis, and the laws ruling in i^ 
Le., Bcfaset. production be detected, and classified ; 
and the control ot them be acquired, by analytic study, 
. . .j^and by skillful practice, so as to repro- 
doM the saiae, more or 1«bb perfectly, at 
irUI? 

• Baa (tether. Part m, Book I, Ctusp. T. 
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To this iiaportaot ipiestioii.— u ire btm linadj Bara,~4i- 
D,ff„,nt Opinion. ^ hi^e^^pUdy u»igiied KS»ao^^ whfash 
K^CB) to u, — directly or Rnalogicaltj, — to jnatifj an afiTmatioe 
rcipoDse. Indeed it seeow incredible, tbat one shoaid bave to 
"fgat against 8ach a mui as Wbately, and in llie light of hie 
oivn rhetoric, a coDclmion, bo Dcarly io the form of a (ruiMi, aa 
that If a tnaD woald read or speak vjeU. be nmat first learn how. 
"i S. Before prooaedi^; to any aDalym, of the principles or 
n „..<■ . ™~ u.»~.^._ '»"■ "f elocatJOB, it may be worth 

'l"h»t by the power of elocatlon, ne do uot mean the mcjre •«(• 
imrdtnanneriim of the orator: bat the_/i*?ing, tbejoui, the fin, 
wliicb animates, and in/arau Ibit maniiA-. Withoat ibU, the 
.. n • .ir _.!.• ruM* of elocution are as valseleea, as a mt- 
Meic nale« ft orthleM. ^j^j^^ ^jy^^^j ^ ^^^^ g^j ^^JU ^^ ^^ ^ 

remember, that while a machine withoat a power is valuelesi, it 
iiicqafilly trae, that the power rc^uirM the machine to give it 
direetUm and effect. So while mere empty 
B«ieto«u«onn«4Bd elocurtjs, jg worse than w#rtW«», without 
" its proper content, of thouglu aai feeling; 

y«t thoaght and fedin; require true elocutionary expretiion, to 
coiiotitate eloqobnob. 

' 2. Elocution, — like e*cry other art,— is fonndad on an ftnaly- 
„", . . . , . Bis, and imitation, of what Is foand, in ei- 
Koimdri onAiudyM p„rience, to giFe eOwt to diaooorse, or 

d^ver, by wdl directed analysis, what it is that makes one- 
man's elocntion so mach better than another's i bnt it is possible 
to dacribe this difference ■; so that it may be recogoiicd and rt- 
duetd to practice, like mosical Dotatisn, and so atgtured ; — Ske 
skill in any other art. 
' 3. Tbs practical training designed to effeet thii end, shoaid 

ovii»» I i-j begin tn trarly life, while the faculties are 

av.iIearlyacqolred.p,?^^^^y^» fnnctions imitative. "Good 
elooDtiocary habits, are like good manners 
>• ■ ........ J |j. jj 

8oi»lly 

'^'™°""'°*^ tion,- — and then long and anintermpted contact 
nilh good models, — and flouily intelligent, and patient practice 
... , .,. under faithfoi, friendly, effective, and jo- 
All men hsprowble. ^^^^^^ critieism. 'Chne are the conditions <rf 
etteutioHory, aa tbey are of every other /orm of, education. No 
caltare, of coarse, will equalise all men : — bat it is in tbe nft- 
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MreofaKhanmeDi'swtMnti, tta* tadicioui culture will fm- 

{ 6. In the analysiB, wliich supplies na vithtbe el- 
^. ,. , cmenta of clocntionary trsininiTi and 
cnticism, we find the work aone to 
onr hands, bj Dr. Rash,* with a completeneas,- a» 
nearly exhanstive that it leaves u little else, than to 
make a clear and condensed epitome, of the PhU- 
osopbical principles elucidated 07 hini, in their ap- 
plications to vocal expression, in Rhetoric- 

To rtduce these principles to moderate compan, and 
to practical form, and render them, as far as posd- 
ble, midligibU and available for the student of Bhet- 
oric, is all that we propose in what remains.t 
' § 7. Any complete analysis will show that Hie d- 
. , , Nnents of sacceiefttl «locntion, are, 1, PA^m- 
AMijBW. ^^ 2^ irdeOeetwd, 8, bathetic, and 4, Moral. 

We have already eeen, throughont, the atoeamrj 

i. Au, . canneivm, of clear, Tiforoas, and 

comprehensive grasp of mteueet,— 

correct and delicate taste — and of sound and control- 

iag moral quaiities, with swecssjul elequence-X ' 

All tliat we propose at present, is an analjfm and 
elaisification of the physical elements of elocution. 

§8. These may be subdivided, after Rash, — into 

• flee The Philoaophj of the RamaH Voice ; embracing Its Phyitolo- 
gioal hlBtorv, together with a system ot PriQciple^, by wnich CntteiHi 
niky be rendered ird^igibii. and hitmclion difinilt and coH^rdkAuiBC. 
To wbichisadded abriefaaalysla of aocg.and recitative, Bj JiDMt 
lUub.U.D. Pbiladelpbia. 

fTbePrafeseloiisll:locntloaiBti,baTr> already done thUirork, In tbdr 
)rtT ; — aome of them with, and lome nlthoul. express ackaovlAdftaent 
otiheirlndebtedaess togieatworhof Dn.Ru'^Hi—vtild] has. to thk 
day, neither «> i^tial, oor a ttcaid. In this, aor in bd; other Hoden 
conntry i—ao &r, M least, as w* are aware. For our pnrpoeei, bower- 
er, we prefer both lor fulness, and phitoauphic lorm, to mart t« tke 
ortgliiai wort. 



J tn<».''snd the same radical msxini , nnderliea the floe , 

treatment at Bhetoric, -j Theremin,— «lready referred to—eatU 
" Eloqaenc* • Yirtoe," or " OntHnes af a Bystematic Bhetorla." 
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1, VOICE : — and 2, action :— embracing on- 
'■ der this latter term, (1,) the expression of 
thopoiftire of the body, — (2,) thcp/ay and manage' 
metit of the connlenance and the eye, — (8,) getttire, in 
the common acceptation of the word. 

It onffbt lo b2 nniliTStood, tlint Die undent Rhetorieiani, 
among uie Qreekii and Roiimns. included unJer the term action, 
ererTthin; pertHinian to the mana^emeul of their toitt, u well 
U txprtMtion aoil ^estare. 

The amwer or tlie ereat Greek oroloi to the queaiioo, what U 
the^r«t requisite to ibe ontoi ! Action : and wIhu th« seooadl 
Jetton : and what the third t Acttom :— is liable to a niiactiier- 
Oa> BiuppreheatioD, noleu this be borne in minil. 



CHAPTER II. 

Voice. 

{1. The firat and most important study in elocn- 
Im ruat. ''**"' ^ ^^^ BHb]'tJCt of VoiqB. ThiB WO pro- 

^ pose to treat under the following Iieads,-viz: 
AniijBii of !■ The Pkopbrties of Voice, couaid- 
the loiject. ,„(! merely aa sound. 

2. Articulation. 

3. Imflectioh. 

4. Accent. 

5. euphasis. 
#. Pause. 

1 2. For a Tuller acconnt at the mechamsrn of the human voiee, 
•ta muat be content to rert- r to the work of Dr. Knsh— before 
^ alluded to,— BB we hpve oeithcr time, nor apooe, to 

^ mrtST •""*' °^ ""y *"''J"''' »'■»'■ is ""t of iiidispen60ble ne- 
cessity, to our purely pnictiuul end.* For the aame 
KaaoD.-even at the risk of some obscority.-we muitequallf omit 
tlie curiooB structure of the organ of hearing ; and proceed to 
[j^^. say, that the proptrtits invoice, considered simply a| 
ijyyz"" nwniJ, depend — tike other sounds — on the vibratioM 
^^^ of the aouoding body, and these again opoo the atrae- 
* Theie an mote Ihui thirty organs irlioBe anatomy aud physiology 
wootd leqnire descripUoa, in any complete discussion oC the sabjsct. 
21* 
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tore of tbkt body. la tbg case of the bumaa voice tbe aoaoA 
- origiDatea, in tbevibraUoiiBofthesemi-iniiRCular corde, 

^^J2S_ or " vocai ligamenUi"—w called— rtretcbed acroos tb« - 
top or tbe lan/nx ,■ — aad which are throwo into vibra-.i 
tioD, bj air expelled tnm the lungs ; — like the cords stretched 
between tbe laah of a wiadoir — ; ami constituting what is well 
known as an ^oiian harp. 

§ 3. The character of the Botmd, doe to this vocal 

Analysis or properuo.. appa^tos, may be studied nnder 

Five keadt, or classes of prop«-- 

ttee: — Tiz: 1, Quality: — 2, Force: — 3, Ttme:—- 

i, Mruptne»s : — and 5, J^cA. 

i 4. tTnder these five proptTtits, ma^ be reaged the whole oT 
GipwBsiTe Power «f Speech. ""^ b?P^''« P°'"'? f speech ;- 

1- y™-" goraetimee acting nuinl; alone; but 

more I'reqaently, in the fyim o( mulaal combination. There is not 
an txctUmey sor a dt/ia, in elocution, which does not admit of 
initlligiblt erpoMtiion, in riew of one or more of tbeae qaalittes 
orTOice, in aome of their applications in eloquence. We pro- 
pose to consider them in their order ;— and firat, — 



Of Quality. 

§ 1. It can scarcely have escaped the notice of the 

.i>;aknaca of least reflecting, that the voioe of every in- 

Qaaiity, dividual, — -jost as truly aa his face, — has 

■■=ome properly, distinctive of his individualtti/. Suffi- 

t J- ij . „x, cient familiarity will enable one 

*^ *^ to recognize the voice of another, 

as certainly, as his face- One voice is full and round, 

i)«flnition 'in**'!'®'' '**" ""^ fl"^' on^ rou^k, another 

' smooth, one harth, another muatcal. These 

epiUteta describe what i« meant by the term quality, 

as applied to voice. 

i 2. The aame thing ma^ be illastrated, b; the sound of differ- 

Onalitvt ^"^ tnstrninen'i of music; saj a riolin flote, or 

MjtnmnU Pi"<">- "^^ difference it not a thing at font, lime 

' 01 piieh. Those maj all agree. The instro- 
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nnta ma; be all in accori ; toA rat t^re is a clear Hfftrtme 
between diem notwitbacandiiig. 'Tbta, again, ie what is meant 
InowtUyof Hand; and iBdne,aa we liaveiaid, to tiU ftrucAire 
of vob Boaoiliog bod;. 

§ 3. In the case of the human organs the different 
0,^w. 1. a. wlo.. 9^*^, of Toicc are d«e to var,i«s 
ciraimstancea m the organs ; — some 
of them natural and unavoidable, and others ncciden* 
tal and curable. Exceaaire secretioiu, or dryims and 
^ ,™. „ puffijiess of the throat, whether acci- 
e««..f Chang., ^g-^j^j or conatitutional, will affect 
tiie jwo/*^ of voice ; — producing, the one a rattling 
or Atufcv, — the o^Aer a ^rse or i^itpering sound. 

j 4. Tne nnwl juaUv of voice, jjopQlBrlj termed " speaking 
SOU QnalltT t^'^Mgh tM noae," — ia caosed by the vibratiDK 
^^ '■ air, — coDStrtnting^ vcnoe,— failing lo paaa through 
tto nofoj covifia, in coDseqaeQcooF some obstrnotioDi'tempormr]' 
or pernianent, — in the back portioo'of tbe tbtoat. The remit 
InJnrion. Bfffect.. ^'" "^'^ ""w-if Dot inaVe iicpoBsible anj clear 
impreasiTe, aad emphatic atteraoce, of senooa, 
ad eepeciall; of solemn trath. The thin or slender qoalit; of 
Shrill QoautT Toice.-especiallj in the form of a shrill or eqaeak- 
'■ iag voice,— so ODfrienilly to the elocntioo, — ea- 
paciallj of nave and weighty sentimeots, is owing to tbe wtnl; 
0^11^ of salBcieDt vohimt of the tit, vocalized, b; the vibrating 
' Tooal ligaments 
§ S. Teebleneas of voice commonlj results from dcr 
^cebUnen f^*''^* muacular force, in propelling tht 
' requisite Tolame of air, through the vocat 
*^*^- apparatui. 
§ 6. The deftctt in the quality of voico are too nu- 
merous to doBcribe in detail ; and yet 
they are often very damaging ; ttaH 
sometimes almost fatal, to any gr&at d^reeof power, 
jj^,!!^ in elocntioD. On the other hand positive 
e2c«i&ncte« of theqnalityofvoice areamonf 
the very desirable, natural gifts of an orator. At 
Q»iitTimp»v.bie. f>8 8amfl time it is encouraging to 
know that there is no property is 
eftcient elocution, more readily, or highly improveab k 
thaa ttua. 
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It ia this, -which makes the chief differaice betveen. 
a good Toioe and a poor eae : — and 
ground of difference in. 
quality ia laid in nature, yet culture and practice wilt 
do vooders vith the poorest. Erery body knovs 
DnniMtiui '""^ DemoBtbenes, ii said to nave laboured 
' uDder (he threefold defect, of itammervig, 
had articulation and /ee&fenen, of Toice ; — and hov 
be ia said to have been hissed down, on his first pab- 
lia appearanoo, before an Athenian audience, and 
how and by what means he yet conquered. Cicero'i 
cie«ro ^<^'^> '' '" ^'"^ ^^*^* *^^ ''*''' '^^^ unmusicat; 
' and yet by cultiire, ander the most skilfnl el- 
ocutionists, not only at Rome, but in foreign lands 
—whither he travelled, mainly for this very purpose 
— his voice became a proverb, both for its muncand 
tto oon^tats. 

§ 7. Among the moet efficient methods of vocal «hI- 

lhth«i.of «■««,. '««■ P»y ^ mentioned, judicioM, 

repoated and even kaMuat, practuxi 

— in rtading and dtdamatum, and, as in an analogona 

line of coltore, in vocal music. 

But as defects of voice, like most penonal defecta, 
HMd wttitinn ^-nuless they are extreme and almost 
monitroua, — become so familiar, to asj 
that we cease to be a^are of their very existnoe, it 
is especially desirable, to have the advice and criti- 
cism of a master, or at least the counsel^ of a jv^ 
eiovs friend, to point out those qualities which tieed 
correction, and to aid[ bq ii^ our attempts to iaqtrov* 
o«/ iuoHty, of voice^ 
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Section n. 

Of Force. 

- ■ ' 1 1. The second of the Propertieeof Voice, is 

^^ PORCB. 

. § 2. Force, describes the property of sound, as loud 
Deflnjtioa *nd (froit^, or gOjft and /eeWe. Ilia not to 
' be confounded with the pUck, which renders 
DtetiBgnished ihin & note hiffk or low as to its key, as it 
^luiit} and pitch, gtands upon the scale ;— nor yet with 
itagtialUy, for this will be the same, whether the 
aonnd be loud or low, — as it proceeds from the same 
roice in both cases. 

1 3. U the kej of m pikno be Sm tooched lightly and thea 
>»~.i».rD -^ with more violenct, it will supply in ezampla 
'^P'"***^"'^ Of the property deaignated by the Urra/07«. 
Tbfl pt'tcA, the quaUly, the ti'nw, of ths Dote, are all the Mine,— 
by the coDditioos, — it only varies id loudnen or/oret. 

{ 4. Force depends upon the breadth of the vibrationi, of the 

_,_ , , Boanding body ;— pitch upon the Imglh of tht 

S3 ptteh *"«' oftound. if a cord, like the firing of . 

base-Tiol, be stretched to « certain degree af 

Kwsbsoism of Plteh **"""?' ""^ "**? "'b^'^^-^^. « E- ^U '''»*- 

iDg a bu«r orer it,— it giyes n certain qual- 

Hj of Boniid, on a certaia pitch. If n be shortened, Xij puttiac 

_, , . the OiweT on it. or if its tension be mcreaata, 

^^•tmS^'* 't K*^ " *'«'*• '"'**■ ■*«""* ^''« ""I"*'" f' 
Tlbratii)Qs !□ ■ giren time,— say a aeoood — is 
iucnattd, \yj a, ditmiiiaitiott of the UnglK. It the cord be vibra- 
Ctamattarrt, ted more mo/rtri/j, so as to increase the apace 
*''^"''"*' through which it »ibnite8.— without alterinR its 
tnsioD at all — the nomber and length of the vibratione will re- 
main the saoM, and conseqaently the pitdi, of the soonif will be 
the saose 1 bnt as their breadth is inneased, thesonad will be 
Imidtr ■■ — i. e. the /ore* will be augmented. 

%i. Now if the voca/ tifftmeiUs be substituted in 
the place of the string of 3ie base viol, and the im- 
yubeof theair,-blowafromtt)elnng8,andcaiisiDgthe - 
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n of Parol Tocal Hgaments to vibrate, — ^in place 

riVoiM. of tbe DOW, pepforming tbe same of- 
fice, we have an intelligible aocoant, of the me- 
chanism oi force of voice- 

§ 6. TbiB, of coarse, ia a very important propM^ 

i-p«UD«i.eBph«i.. of™^** i? elocution. He OTi- 

phasis and expreaeion — i. e. both 

the dtgret and kind of emotion— depend upon it. 

ImBvrokbie. ^'^' '^^^^ ^^ no property of voice more 

in^provable than this 

It depends mainly upon the /oTM, with which the longs an 

CaadWoni. "•I*'*'*' *' driving tbe air past the vocal Itgamenta ; 

— I. e. snppiMing iheorgana of speech to be buCB- 

ci«ntl; deTeloped ; and in a aoand and health; state. Xow ■ 

K^jumjj this power depends alpWBt antircly upon tbev^nr of 

the nujcia tmploytd m mptTation we are able to avail 

ooraelne, in coltivating force of voioe, of tbe well koowaproperty 

of mutch*, to mtrta*t in volume and power, by merdy exercis- 

ing lAtm. 

jS. Titere appear* to be oowigtu^le limit, to this incieun 

r ™" """"™'™- coaid make hu ordinary voice heard 
wtthoat effbrt, by ten' tbonsaod persons:— and that Whitfield baa 
■{loken to twenty thonsaod. 

tbe following rules, ahonld be observed. 

Dtilv ^' ■'■odM be emamtted daily ; and geoerally at Itoit 
^' taict < day ,- io order to secur* the greatent poasible ef- 
fect. 
Hot esMsahe. ^" " ahonld not be eqntinwd to long aa topro- 

dvctfaligM. 

Cl«ar tones ^' ^''* '""* ■'""'''^ ^ exensaed only in clear, 

' ringing tones. Roughaett or hooTseneia iaait*tev>ear 

- bdH lutr of the oigans, and endanger the production of 

'^ ' irilatiim oi tbe lungt at Aroal, aa well aa bad quality lA 

voice. 

Kir«4-ni> *■ The grnitH-(A«e^(nt, required to produce the a»- 
■^eruoa- ,j^ ^abct, the taore tapid the increan ofitrtngth, in 
•emiHtheDH **"* ''"*' '*'1["''*- " '"' t*"*' '•*" DOOiOBthOTB, 

08 is well remembered, dedained oo the sea shore, - 
and proaaoDoed long and difiralt paMOgea, wbUe walking Hr 
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AMioiiteloeMliHdiU. Jj^'^Oilho ucieDtteadien of elocu'tion, 
to eonpel tbeir popili to ncite, white Iji ag on tbe back,— k^id 
•MOetiDiea eno wiUi a ietrj wtight on tbe chest. 
. .. .. ,w. §9- I^« applicatiom of farce of 

iwiScrtioB of Force. ^ .^ elocnS^n, are very important. 

1. la ttie expreflmon of the various emotioDB. 

- la the plarfoli-perhapB fanciful -la ngn^n 

"'^'- of Dp. Rush, 

" Sterety muffles the voice ugainst discoTerr. 

Certaintif in t'be fall desire to be heard, distiuctly as- 

jj^^^^ Eianies all the impresBiveaess of ttrength. An- 

^'^*^* ^«r,in like manner, mea farce of voice, becaoBe 

kaatt '^ charges and denials, are made vith a vide 

appeal, and in the conscious im^rity of^a$ti<m. 

All uie the sentiments which are ut^tamtng di$- 

Di.g»ce ot iBd.i.cj.«^ its'softer degrees, in the «urineto» 
im irt to wnceal em the rolantarT ntterance of 
ifaem. 

, Joy is £)u(l in call for comnaiatmthip, throng 

the overflowing charity of natufaction- 

■ Stdilj/ pain, fear and terror, are also tironff in tbeir 

PtiB and F expression, with the double view of snoi- 

' moning relief, and repelling the offending 

oaDH." 

g 10, The moat ctmmonfauHa in the emphatic use of 

p«bWi III Pfftte, /*'■" *"' wt«i *ro, 1| ihe etxeatwt and 

wuUterimiTiate use of it, wiUiont reference 

to the character of the subject, or the emotion proper 

■weMiiTe Porcfl "'^ natoral in the circnmstanoea. 

' This is tbe chief element of die sljle of 

doontioD, called ranting: — which is the mere mdi» 

crimioate use of force. 

$11. The second error is the opposite of that, Tiz:- 

> ^... ..... . inaieqtttt* forte : which often sacrifl- 

^****'^- cw 4r rtii interut of di«»i«e: 
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while it siibat avakenB the pah^ful ijij i j »a rt y ef the 
bearers, ot kiU$ them to cfeep,— while th* cause ol'Sm 
«pe^ar is altoved to take care of itmlf. 

% 12. Bat besides the general expression a iletaig 

Of 10 /orce, the pecvltar cnarad^ 
of the force employed, has an importaDt comiezioB 
with t^e pecitUar character of t^e exprvt»ion, in em- 
phasis. 

S 18. EtoobtioQistB hare divided the ^«pertjea of 
Tl«.p<,nn.of St™-. Toioe.-i.e.theforce-iirioibPtekinA^ 
-^acoordiag as it rests upoQ t^t 
initial, the middlt or the jMot towid, of ^e ayllftble, 
•r word, oa which it &1Ib. Theee Uiree lundf^ of 
atresB haTe been dambed as, 

1. Ike radical stress, — is which the /(wire of the 
Toice. is thrown broadly and forcibly on the opening 
$ound, and diainJki, gradnally away. 

2. The mmiahiiiff or final ttnsi ; — where theaimnd 
TuMiiutinu. '**«'"3 gently, gradually increasiitff in 

force, and breaks off lArvptly, while in 
full Toice. 

8. The median $tres$ : — in which the farce.d the 

Xedlu winat. "^^^^ '^'^^ *"* *^^ middle of the Bonad ; — 

whidi therefore both b^ins and ends grad- 

tud^: — like the sweU in music. 

§ 14. E!ach of the forma of stre»» haa its appro- 

' *^ speaking. We shall have ooca- 
sion to advert to this subject again, when we CQioe 
to speak of emphams. 

SbctionIII. , 

■Of Tim. 

91. The Mtnf propert7 of Toic*. itf efooatioii Is 
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TftmdsiiBed ^""^ By this is meant the varying, dii: 

■ ration of the voice upoa the syllables ;— 

friyiog rise to vhat is called quantity, and prodndng' 

Sie rmid, or slow enunciation — as the case may be, 

— of the words, or phrases, or senteDces. ■ - 

§2. This too is an important element of eiTM-emon, 

in speech, bearing both upon the 

■^ M n emp a. ^^^^^ character, of the setUiiMnt 

and the emphasia, of particular emotiim. Sentiments 

,j_ ,, , ', of solemnity, digDity, deliberation, 

Emotional Mowsiton. . . j -^ V . ° ■ e j ^i_ 

gravity, doubt, grief,— and others 
at this general character,— require slow time, to do 
them justice : while those of a light, gay, excited or 
et^'er kind assume a quicker movement. The (wrf- 
nation in the expression of discourse on the one band; 
and its impresnvmest, on the other, depend upon the 
aaploymeut of the proper time in their expresfiioB, 



t afnceGoataHglitj 
LChed ngbt 

Bright effiaeuce of lirigfal ewouM, locnaie. 
Quick time ; 

When over tlie hlUfl like a gbdaome bride, 
Momingwaiksforth.ln her bemty'aprtde, . 
ABd leadlag a band of langhiDg taoors, 
Braihes the dew from the Doddlng flowen : 
Oh 1 cheerllf then my voice is heard, 
HingllDg with that of the soariBK bird, 
Who flingeth abroad hia matinnTond. 
As he TreBhenB hia wing in the uold. gray clond. 

Id an^ «D^tir« etocation of snoh puwg««, the coDtrwt Inlke 
qk ortinw, is safidtoHy ai^anDt, witboDt totW ezpoeiticn 
ef its groandi. 

§ S. A drawling elocviion, which effeotsally biUv 
tixe life of oratory, proceeds ft'om the nee of i^« time, 
■where the sentimrat requires quicker : — and too ra- 
pid ennnctation, where the rentiment demandi pM- 
longed time, ia equE^ljr fotal to the power of ^* 
^uence. 

22 
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§4. Itdeserreo, however, to be remarked, thai 
Tbe quiit; of toIm persons of toeok w»ee, innst speak 

affecutbeunu. fasterthan those of a rirtmy and A«a- 
»y one. 

Bobert Htll,— nbose etncutioD was so powerhl, that Cbid. 
pjg^j, mere declare*, that one could scarcely get fahbiMth, 
' DDdersomeoftheimpaasionedpasawes. Bait telle u 

that wheo bebegao big miDistr;, he uacoDiciously fell icto tbe 
imitatioii of bia great predecessor ; natil bis pride was toacbed 
b; hearing the remark, how mnch he resembled bim. This le- 
mark indaced him to change bis whole manner en tirel; ; and in 
aarrttiag the incident be adds, that It wu abaard, for one whoM 
voice was so tight and feeble to attempt to imitate tbe elocDlloo 
of a speaker, of strong dt^ tontu — "becaaae tbe momentwK of 
deliTBTT, as measared%f its effect Dpoo an aadieoce, must be ai 
the mats, muttiplUd into the velocity." 

§ 4. In the prodnctioQ of emphasis, time ia also of 
vital coDsequeoce. It serves as a 
*'found(Uion to support the slTest of 
voice, which we have seen to be essential to emjt&o- 
tis. There is a prolmgatum of the time, of the ac- 
cented sellable, of the empliatic word. 

i 6, To develc^ thia fuoctioa of tbe voice folly, would requin 
a more mlnato diacDSsiwi of tiie quiuuily of syllabic aounda, and 
tho chanuiter of tfaetr Alphabetn demeota, than we have tim 
1^1, at preaeot. 

g 6. It will be sufficient for our purposes to say, 

TwoClaaaesofSyUaWea. }^*- ^J^^^^f ^imit ot division 
into two classes : — 1. Those^ 
whose quantity cannot be prolonged, without deform- 
ing the pronunciation. 

fi. g., the first syllable o( tbe word " recMd,"—Dsed aa a oanti, 
1. Short. — though an accented syllable, ia loei^Ue of ioereaa- 
* ing Ui time, nnder mu em^uiaia, witbout prodDoiog a 
iraioling sonnd. 

2. Another class of syllables allow their time to 
be probmged indefinUdyy as the force of tlie empfaa- 
Big may demand. 

Convert, e. g., tb« aaine word ■■ record," into a verb/— reoord. 

I Lou — and jtni may dwell npon tbe accented ayllable, to an 

' lDdefl4me tine, aoooiding, as.the abimatiim or emotion of 
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th« diRconne mtj demsnd,— i. e., according to the itrength of 
the tmphata, — aad that witbont marring Ibe proDQaiiatiOD. 

There is also a class of syllables intermediate be- 
iamaaiaie '*^^'' t^ese two ; which admit of longer 
° ' time than the first, and not bo long as 

the last. Bat it is not important in practice, to cum- 
ber the memory with them. 

§ 7. The fiiilett force of emphasis, can be brought 

Btronnit EmphaBii out, outy Dpou thoso Syllables, which 

DseaioDg Ume. admit 01 long time : as any onOiII 

see in pronoancinfc snch sentences as the following : 

" Bou. OD, thoa dtep and dark blue oceui. roll." — Bynm. 



Section IV. 

Of Abruptnest. 

§1 The/o«rM property of voice, — available inelfr 
AbmptneBs. "ation.— 13 ABRUPTNESS. This term des- 
cribes the explosive character, with which 
the voice admits of beiug thrown npon syllables or 
Defined wrds. It is of great importance in expreee- 
' ion : bnt is so closely connected with other 
fanctiomi, that wd can despatch it, with little else 
than the definition. 

) 2. MruptiUMi along with force, CDlcra into tbe mechanism 

I For EmDbuid "^ ^''^ ''•'*" "f^ '<•'<*. — of which wehtTO already 

' ' BpokeD ; — and it is of great Importance in or- 

J. Fnr ArtlmtottoD '*="'«' '<«^'"«l «ill more in mplwis, Ml 

and Emphasii. 7^' reached id ourRDalysia. 



(>f Pitch. 

. § 1. The _fifth and last of the properties of 
' Toice, is ptieh. .This, is the mbtt important of 
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Km iKPorunt. *^'' ^™™ the variety, complication, an^ 

value, of its applications, in eloctUvm. 

PrrOH indicate the relative position of BonndB 

Deanition "P°° * Bcale, — marking its character, as 

' k'gk or law, ffrave or (touie. 

As Same degree oracqauintance with the mneiol scale, is at- 

- AarioglM with Morio. "l"^ ""fversal, we need not enter into aoy 

^^ elemeniarj eiposuiun of the aabject. 

. § 2. It has been already stated, wbea treating of 
force that the pitch of sound,— ita character as, high 
or low, — depends upon the number of vibrations, in a 
given time, while t/s fortt — its character as loud or 
soft — depends upon the txtent or breadth of these vi- 
brations. 

§ 8. The number qf vibrationa — in a cord, e. g., — is 
HechanfamirfPitch determined, 1, by its tension; 2, by 
o(»oi«e. tU length. In the case of the Awman 
vow, this effect is produced by muscDlar action, fn- 
cruxsing the ten»ion of the vocal ligaments of the lar- 
ynx. 

i 4. Tfae exactness with which experience enables, the practi- 
t, II . .1. ced TocaliBl, to strike any note within the coin- 
s' of Pitth V^" "^ '■^'^ ocWwr»,-conai»tiBg of iwenty-two 
toDes, or furly-^our senajtoites ;-while the extrcma 
TftTiation in the length of the vocal ligameata, can never exceed 
the«igAlA part of an inch, ia one of the moat r«m(ir£ai/« examples 
of precision in the application of muscuhr poiver, which the 
stad; of the hnmao frame exhibits. 

g 5. The modulations of human speech, admit of 

it*a,d«»Ht.h. precise ejposilioD.-bolh as regards 

their efficiency, and their faults, in 

elocution, — -just as trviy, as tbe principles of muskat 

expression. 

No one, without vciry close attention and study, can 
have any conception of the important part played by 
pUch, in the mdody and ei^estion of speech. 

§ 6. In sounding tbe successive notes of the ascend- 

i.i™t..h„g,.rH».i,»e»r deaceoding B.?.le, .poo a 

Bute, 01* piano, each note has a 
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dUtinci and septirate sonDd of its own on the same level 
of pitch ;— while the intervals between them, are also 
Jixtd, 90 that there is iio ranniog or slidtog of one 
note into another. This ia called a discrete change 
of pitch. 

If now, a bow be d Awn across the string of a tio- 

|in, while, at the same time, a Gnger is passed along 

. ™ .n,.!. the stringjitwill give awhininiE 

Concrete Change of Pitch. j • ° j .i T 

* sound, nmning upward througa 

several continnoas notes, mtfumt any distinct intervalf 

Aaiido 8**"' This is called a concrete cAangflo/'piicA ,* 

' —and the movement is called a slide. 

§ 7. A knowledge of these functions of the hnman 

„. „ ^ , „ , voice, is essential, in order to 

Philosophy of Eiprassijn. ji .. ji ,■ > ■> • , 

' understand the phucaopny Qf ^f- 

presiion. The precise difference between »ong an^ 
Viff^renoe botween Speech, IS that 10 the former, — song,~- 
8peeah uid Bong, (he Toico conforpis essentially to tlie 
ebaracter of instruments, aud adopts the discrete 
movement: — while in speech, it always takes the 
mncrete slide, or movement^ 

§ 8. The aanctinj^nious tone, of a certain class of 
t, ., , m speakers, is due to the fact, that, id- 
stead of the oatnral slide of the 
voice which should occnr, upon every syllable, tbera 
is on approach to the continuous tone which charac- 
terizes, song or chanting. 

The emplofment of tbia tooe, ia populaTly, — and, commoQtj 
rH#t Jt HdkafB. ""^ «rr«/;y,-re^rded as a mark «/ hypoc- 
■ ^ '■ *" rtsy, bewinso it Bnbstitutea an arttficiai, i. e,, 

feigned, for a naturai tone. 

BiiinetiiDes, — it ia trns, — inteate self tanseutatneu, or dlffidentt 
■mrrfi.,., 1 . 1.™^.^.., '" * speaker, will produce the same fona 
,Motion, i. a., hypocrisy. ^^ i„,^f^^^ ,jtt; ^^^6, as Ayyocf ilj 
will. Sometimes, also, tbe tvirit of reverence,— as in public 
yrajrer, — will approximate the sDlemn aaational character Of- 
slfanting. B it, — except in prayer, — where tbe free aae of llie aUdeB 

S>ea an andevotU, converMttonat air, to the intonatiotw, — tb« 
ing is alteayi vnnalumi, ud aanatatal for IM rtfifO't. lU 
22* 
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Uwrefore, ooiiiinoDl7 indicatei, feignti, emotioD;— 1. e.,lijpo0- 
risy. 

' § 9. Such ia the perfection of the mechanism of the 
8lideaNatur,lta8i««h. '>""?^° Organs, that the voice nat- 
■^ urally, a^^ with perfect ease, 
changes its pitch upon o/most every Btntni it nitere, 
reaching through a greater or less interval, from a 
semitoDO, to an octave ; according to the atrength of 
the emotion. 

§ 10. If, e.g., any one, not precisely aprehending the 
Change of Pitch In meaning of thia statement, should put 
lakiDgaQoestion. tbe question, — how ?~vii\\ the simple 
intention of drawing out a re-statement of the pHn> 
'ciples, he will find the tone of the interrogative mon- 
osyllable, will instinctively slide up to tlie extent of 
a single note : — or, in other words, the interrogatiott 
will take the rit>ng inflection. 

§ 11. If, instead of asking a question /or ti/orma- 

, , „ , tion, he exclaims m surprise^— 
Change doe to Surer se, « »i_ j ■■,, '"*'^' ""^ 

" . HOW? the word will assume etill 

more of the rising inflection, in proportion to the 
'strength- of the tmotion; — until it reaches tho inter- 
ChiDga o( Piiob iimiied v^"' of an octave, in the change of 
to one oci*»e. (fee pitch. The ordinary voice of 
common speakers, will not include the slides of 
wider intervals, 

Tbe male aad female loioea do not differ, id Ibe use of tbeai 
„.„ . , „ , prinei plea— applicable to both reajdinr 

leaiale voice. IB pitched by nature, on a 
bey. precisely one octave biKher, than tbat of the urdioar; mala 
tenor vnice ; and tbe itua voice, niovra on an avsrage, atill an 
octave lower. 

§ 12. The interval embraced in these changes of 

j.k □,..> pitch, — slides so called, — variesfrom 
Range of the Slidea. '^ ' ., i i . ■ i 

a »emitone, or a whole tone, in simplt 
unimpassioned reading or recitative, to an octave in 
neadinr or Hedtation. ^^^ T^^^* impassiottcd tones of speech, 
ID eloqamce. 
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the average range of the nlides or tones will be 

<k„,„.d»,a.E..ll... dctermiMd bylhe .fr«nslia/'tt4 

tmotton. It ought to be said, 

moreover, that it requires a good degree oP vocal cul- 

■u J , ^ i< _ "*". to acquire a comniand of the slide 
need of Caltnra. n .1 7 i . . i 

of the octave : — exclusively appropri- 
ate to the ezpreseion of the most ozcited state of th» 
To E»ch Strong Emoti«n«. P^asions, real or feigned, -such, 
e g.,aBsaeeri C0[itempt,railer7; 
or triumph. 

§ 13. When the passion of the speaker passes this 
EiftctBof falsetto '"'"^'i '' '^ always liable to break, into 
' what is known aa the falsetio, or head 
voice : — which, again, has a peculiar, although hardhf 
a proper ■ eiocwtionary, — effect. .Examples of this ef- 
u 1. ■ feet, are seen, in the quarrels, of not 
over nice disputant»,-s.% where passion be- 
comes so lowering, aa toget vent in a jArifl, or seream- 
mg quality of voice* 

• Keal, earnest, formidable anger, on the contrary i« 
Bed aniter ''*'?• '<"**<^ ^i-d often guttural; — or, some- 
■ times, aRRUines the form of the kisHng ofin- 
vtictthUe breath,~or the union of both thepe forms, — 
i.e. ofbisBing, conjoined with the deep guttural rolling 
of the "rj" as in the raving oath of a Frenchman. 

§ 14. The slide of the fifth for the expresiiion of 
audta apDiied ™*"'^ eamcst interrogation, and emphasis, 
— whether of eentiment or emotiim, — 
and whether in oratory or conversation — and the 
•lide of the tlivd, for those of less impassioned read- 
ing, or oratory, are in constant use ; and should 
diercfore be well understood and mastered. 

Tbese distinct ions maf aeem vague, and perhaps tbeoretic, aiul 
Wttajanciful at Grat ; the habit of obstreing them, howerer, 
and still more that otpractuing upon tbem, will soon rendet 
tbem not only inttlligibU, but clear, and obviouB. 

* The qoarrela of hactBter women in a market, will often take om tit 
Eona and aappi; tbe UliutrttlDn, of the principle In qnestlon. Such ts- 
of paicion, toTeMOoamentiontdlD the tcxt.aN'WldomdaK- 
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1 15. The BUde of the tem-taae also prodnc « a 
ttdvorUtfMBi- marked and pect^va^ ^ffe^t- It gives 
(•Mpwiiar- that plaintive, or Bometimes akming 
KHind. which is exemplied in the or; of a spoiled 
child,— not in earnest, — in its grief. The expression 
iff the g^ni-toue, does not rise to the ditroitjr of seri- 

. ,, ., , , ., ous ftnef. In elocution, its ap- 

ApplicttioDB Id location. ,. °.- ■' • . .. ^ 

plicatiOQ 13 to the expression of 

tbe lender, or subdmd emotions \—love, pity, complaint, 

triplication, condolence, and the like. Children cr|r 

ip temi-t<mi!a, when their frrief it in-iineere, and when ia 

9«rpt«t they nse the interval of a whole tone; as also 

ioaduitSy when tbey cry at all. 

The whining cant of the hypocrite, formalist, or 

.|. fanatic, — affecting emotions which they do qo^ 

feel — all are likely to use the temi-tone. 

§ 16. T4ie absence of the semi-tone, in cases whidi 
■to^^j,. v demand its uae, irives a moifer of /arf 

tone to the elocution, which is always 
ifnnatund; and even sometimes off'ennve. This it 
sometimes exempHed, in the iatonations of public 
prayer. Love, kvuniUty, penitence, supplication, are 
amon^ the applications moat proper for the semiton^ 
to give expression to. If the interval ofa whole tonp 
be substituted, the effect id to give a aonve/aationt^ 
«ir, which suggests the idea of eqifoUty, — not of rev 
frejuXf and is tlierefere undevotionql and offensive- 

§17. The jnterval of the second, — i. e. a change 

Lfml ««.,«..! Of pit* eq«al to » whot» >Me,-i. 

by lap- the most common, ana 119- 

etrtant, in all ordinary speech, '' Tho -ear," gays 
r. Kush, " has its green, as well as the /^ye ; and the 
ThsgTMnoftiieew in^^rval of the «Mond, like the ver- 
' dure of the eartb, is widely spread, 
ia reliero sensBtion, from the fatigaing sttmu/iu, of 
jBore vivid irapreBsions." 
And yet TAKBVBSB, wilt result firom it* contiDsel, 
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_^^ or excamiTe DSP, especially wlwre 4* T«ry- 
^**'""' ing setitintent requires, for its full expres- 
mtm, tilher of the under interntls. These, ther^or*, 
How DrBTented *"* ^^ Hghts find skadei of discourBe ; 
and are indiEpeasable, to give HJe, And 
retdity, and power of impression to the vocal pictnre. 

£18. Tbe difference between the tones of reading ■ 
DUhreiiM betwMo read and Oratory, on the one hand, and 
inj and oratory, tfj^t between elocution — whether 
ibreading orepeaking,-aDd€(»wer«ati(?n, on theother, 
is explicable wholly in the light of these principtea. 
/i«™™...„ „i.™ The natural tones of etrnveraatim, 
With the emotion ai/reeaoift and tier- 
latihly — natural especially in the case of ladies, — 
nuftt«iice between read- Will produce a much greater />*»' 
l^andconvereatioii. dmn md Variety o{ tones OT infiec- 
tiottt, all using the dmcrete slide of the voice, than tha 
more equable and QDiform emotions of a mere reader 
would produce ; and so put a clear and easily rect^- 
sized difference, between the tones of a refider, and 
those of free conversation on the one baud, and he- 
tveen the varied and versatile tones of Iree eonveT' 
sation, and the grave, emphatic Or impassioned tones, 
Othigh oratory ou the other. 

§10. It is clear in tbe light of these principles, 

awding Bermona therefore, that there is a ground in na- 

■ M»d apteohas. ture for a reader — whether in the f«il- 

pH, or before a popular assembly — deliveririg his dia- 

IMiTeiT. ftxtempore couFse in a m&oaer charocteristioiUy 

ud AMtoriter. different, and therefore producii^ 

a cbaracteristicslly different effect upon bis attdieuce, 

from tiiat of its delivery, either extempore or me- 

iMdinK leHcmpiiatia moriter, with the impressive empha* 

and imprewiTB. gu^ j,nd impassioned power of an 

Orator,— ia the proper sense of the word. I'bere mar 

be,— as we hare seen*— advaiitagcs peculiar to each 

method, but tbe attempt to unite them, so as to com- 

* Sea Put 111, Book I, Cb. fi. 
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hint the pecaliar henejUs of esefa, » a>nirttindic(Utd 
in nature; and nill fteaerally result ia the one meth- 
od ^tting tlie mastery, if not wholly sapplantinK '-he 
Other, i. e. the pure orator will come to speak ex- 
tempore ; and the header will become the »lave of 
his manoacript. 

§20. The agreeable effect, which we c&\\ melodg 

M.lod,ot.p«ch. "/.^^A, depends opon there being a 

B0.mi\9ai variety vaa pkasant suaces- 

n'on, of the varioDB tones which compose speech, to 

fall agreeably on the tasteful or cnltivated ear. 

The elements of tbis melody of speech, are analysed 
J I I- ''y -RiwAi and elabcrately represented 

' by him : but as the exposition suppo- 
ses the dse of diagrams, in exemplification of the 
Bereral "phrases of melody" — of which he finds seven, 
in ordinary eiocutum, — and as this mode of exemplifi- 
cation has proved, in onr hands, practically con/wrmg, 
eBpeciallr to those not familiar with the teehnicaiatta 
of mustc. we pass over these details : — and simply re- 
fer oar readers to them, in the work of Dr. Rush it- 
self, as a qncBtion of intelligent, and scimlific, bat not 
oipractical, importance. 

§21, Monotony, — which is one of the most com- 
Monotony, from Bad H^blt. "*'"i^"''rj ^"^O*;" »'«".-« F'>- 

' duced, by " keeping too much on 

the same line of radical pitch :" — or, in other words, 
not sufficiently varying the pitch, of the succ^ive 
■yllables. This is often the result of mem htAU. 
Sometimes it arises from the speaker getting on ao 
high a key, that he cannot give a melodious varie^ 
byrai8ingthetoDe,without danger ofbis voice breaking 

_. , . ,„ _, into the falsetto, always unplea- 
Doplcuknt and Dunasing. ^ i 1- > ^ 

sant, and sometimes damaging, 
§ 32. This form of monotony, is entirely distiaot 
„ , ,- , ., from other &ults of elocution, — 
"'''^' ^ '"'"'""•■'• of ten called by die same n»BW. 
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For example, tlie eing-soDg tone, ascribed to th« 
old Puritans, and occasionally exemplified,— especi- 
ally by Quaker preachers, produces a monotoiunis ef. 
ftct ; — because the sounds are prolonged upon tne 
level of the radical pitch, — as in song. In other 
words they resemble charUxTig : — which is a form of 
■ong. 

§ 23. Another fault, producing a monotonous tn^ 

..!._.« * presiion, is the constant recur^ 
Jmother form ef UoDotoo;. -'^ n .> > j 

rence of the same changet of_ 
pitch; or, — to use the language of mnsic,^ — of tht 
tame-" phrases of melody." 

Some speakers commence every sentence, upon the 

same pil(A, run through the same rout'tie of changes, 

and close with precisely the tame form of cadence. 

Although there may be, the requisite variety of pitch; 

in any one sentence, yet the incessant recurrence, of 

OwMorwe>riDM> tliesame order of changes, in every 

' successive sentence, soon becomes ex- 

oessiTely wearisome to read- And besides it could 

Only jMtifioation of Only be justified by the supposition 

ttitB MoDotopf. that everyBenteuce expressed prcctMfjf 

, the same drift of sentiment, and emotion ; becausethe 

BuiMitMa of s^oUoa P'^^ '^^ **** voice should naturally 

■ conform to these conditions : — And, 

of course, such a uniformity of sentiment, throughout 

■ a whole discoatae, is a violently improbable suppOsl- 

tioo. 

§ 24. There are some cases, where the general 

prevalence of " the phrase of the 

monotone" is not only aUtnoabk, but 

estential, to the full expression of the sentiment. This 

is true in all subjects of caira 

dignity, and elevation of s^ti- 

meat, as in the exti'act — already quoted, — 

H^l bol; light t^ 

Mach of Milton can be read with fall effect only 
• 8m ^rt IV. Ob. II, Sec m, f ]. 
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limmub*FMdlrjr^^'i>S the tdODotone as tke obar- 

inUoMioaM. acterirtic feature o£ the melody. In 

eaA obmss, tiie effect of moaotcMi;', iniut be broken, bj 

„ . V n .. ftn occasional eiide and variatioa 

Kaaonatonj how Broken. . • , < . > . , • 

of pitch, m strongly empnaae 
words : returning again to l^e prtvaknt moDOt^ne ; 
when tne calm aiid elevated aignit; of the Bentimeut 
reqniree it. 

^25. Thus tax m bave spoken chiefly, of the ex- 
Tbe pitch oT > irhrie pression of pitch, as applied to sm^ 
diaMUM. vsorda, or short aerdences. The iw 
portance of the geTteral drift, at the pitch, through a 
loog paragraph, <h- a w^hoI« diucoorae, must not be 
»«ii,,-i.t.„.i.rf«F„«^i, overkxrfied. There is no fixed 
Standard of |Htcu )h eloentioi^- 
a> there ia in maBic : but a -vrell trained voice leuus 
e in the commencement, and througli the nn- 



i-™-.™™u.n.-i. h itnpasBioned parts of the discourse, 
^ " what la indefinitely called the 

mid^Ue pitch. 
This is the pitch of onr hahitval and easiest utter- 

der cifcumetances 01 commoB 
aoimalioB, teUhmtt excitement. The pitch vill rise 
iMtinetivefy la more anintaled, f^er, or earnest strains, 
tinder brisk, gagi joyous emotima : aai nnA ui gravi, 
tubduinff, toienm themes, or under gri^, melan^e^ or 
detpair. 



OHAPTEB III. 

Abticclaxioii. 

§1. ^ficuf[ifton,~from articalts, a little joints 
DcSnlUoB. ^spreeses the combination or jointing togetb- 
&t into syllables, of ^« elemeitavy Btutadt, . 
vbich compose speech. 
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t^irtieulaivm, is the distinctive fnnction of Avmon 
iHtftacuniAuwitra ^P^^®^ ^^ contradigtitgtfiBhed from 
' the various forma of voiee, or other 
sovnde, by vhicfa animala expresa both their feelings, • 
aod their wants- It is also the diBtisotive obarac- 
ter, or oroi lanj^uage, as eoBtrsdistingii^ed, both 

ftrme, and toe more general sense of 
the word bmgwiffe, (i» dflBuripcive of the medioBC 
f..™..™. ( - emplofyed in the *»r*»«on of thought, 
'""'^^'^■inart; whether addr«eed tt, tte^. 
— as IB tnii^, — o^ to thec^e, as ia puntiiig, «ciilp* 
ture, architecture, Ac. 

§2. v9 syllabie, eonflists ofa eotind, whether naiple 
BjiUbU deflaed. Or eomples, whicMs pronounced with 
a gmgle tmpul$c of ifae voice; or in oth- 
er words, which takes a single concrete mov«i&eBt of 
voice. It is this laxt function whieh sbictly cbarte* 
teinsee the sjtlable. No mnttw haw nuvtjt Utters, ox 
alphabetic eleraente it may be composed of, if they 
are all embraced in one ooncrett fKovemrr^ or aH^ v€ 
the voice, it is a siugle eyllable, — as " strengtk ;"— 
and, on the other hand, bffwever fev the letters, 
there arc ^t as many Bylhdales, as tiiere are distinct 
sUde* of the wiice, — as " Iowa ;" — oomposed of three 
syHaWefl ; thongh only four letters- 

If the syllable is made up of dtily « simple eoBitd, 
no. f„ ,™™.«. . J *8 " »." Or any other vowel, its 
stterauce does not suppose irrnc- 
tt/n^Mn, in ^e proper, strict sense of the word. Iti^ 
the joiuin^ on, of the contonant sounds, whieh ginP 
iwe to the ftinction in oBestion. 

§ 3. Articulation is of prima inportaoce in elocB- 
nDportanM ^^^ ' — ^" ^^^"8^ ^^^ di^itinrtiont in toords, 
and cooaequently tbe, whole important cir- 
B.oxd^toBeu-der.t«*. eUMStattM w h 6 t h c r the 
sDOiuicgr, 10 tniatitgiok, or not, de- 
pends npan bisttticuatioaK: ,. , S9* - ' 
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A view of (be ftnkr— mgnified bo u to be dudnet. — may be 
nwwnoiwiwHB. ^ ^p^^ ^^^ l.ngusjfe. Tbey maj hk 
tlw T^rM iwtA ; but their krtkmlatieD resden \keta nor* ot 

The niMttnv^ or m vm U Jm g or HMtrfUi^ tl^cutterii 
it 0BBie speakers, eiemplifies the 
«me thiBg. Where this fault ex- 
ists, ^fetient doqwrux, m oat of MtQ ^awtioa. 

Os tfae o^w mad, thn« is a beauty and elegance 

aboot dutrnd artkulation. wbich Aoatia, — in his 

Chei«(HiaKia,-!-o(Hnparea toft«>iB,<kopp«l&e8l«aDd- 

bright from the mlut. 

S. Q^od laiimtlatwn Is th« fatris of all the qusH- 

Tain* of nod uticnliUoB. «_ ,-, j- ?■ ., ■ ■ 

QsoMVi ^Tce, /inw, p2<?n, mel3- 
dgt emfAiais — all are the mere /,nisk,—ao tft speak of 
the araaUttle iounda of the word. 

ti Aufmcf ariiculaiiim is of Ae utoorf imfart4uke- 
Good wtieoiatton Mwoti^ to the oratOT, if he wiould speak, 
w VM in ■peakiB(. wi'M eow to biiDBelf.or if h& wcMiM' 
speaka<<utf,toIiir^eawii«iKe& If oKe wiUtakepaiastw 
- , ,, enanciate, asd artiiulMU aU the el*- 

T. large odlence*. ^^^j^^y aoo^ds, he maj spenk, OD B, 

modtrateke^, and with niDderateyorcs, in alrallof^- 
most any dimensiona- If bis artictUatian is careka 
he mast ^wt do%ible Hati force, and expend twice tfie 
w ^. ,,. ^ _^ I... j*re«jrfA, and erAowrf himself 
t» Adv "• time : — and, very 
pnbabl7t after be Ins dme aU, be is stiU beaM with 
pain, if beard at all. 

IF bad elocution and o^peciallr bad arbonlatioa ia not tht 
lfori.»*ft<JiiofbaawtieAUo*,j ^ prevalent among pobHe 
spMkera, and eapociallj araoOB mtultrteR,— it could Kapoel; bil 
to ^ at least a tribmtin to tiat pamfU (fleet. 

^4: NotwitbstanaiaK the importance of tbia func- 

m- ereo a gm»rmi MCODi^ishaeat. 
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As it con^ts of a distinct, limped and fall enunct- 

atumot&M the ah^Aoftettc sound* 

aowi-«i«lc«l««o«*»w*p, ^^^ syllable uttered, bo 

that each letter wit\ strike the ear, it is obvions rtfat 

faidtt of articnlfttion may occnr, in sereral diffreent 

ways. 

1 5. It is obvioiiB, in the first place, that some of 

the combinations a/ elementary 

■wi.w«*k«*fc>l»woQ.<*^^^^^^ occurring in ceftaiB 

lyllables, are intrinsically diJicvJt of pronnnciatioD. 

This difficulty, the Greebe obviated, as every student 

„ _^ .. .. a_^ Icnows, by making systematic 

tcra, when such »hpronounceiAie'coitibn\tctAoiiB of liSt- 
ters, would otherwise have occurred. 

In Englith, however, we have vefy few such arts of 
^^ ^ . . „_-«... luxury. The change of flia 

_ vowd. stands almost a tuiiiiiry ex- 

Eximptarf tke cpbusc ^^. ^^^^ ^^ ^^^j^^j ^^^^ f^j^, 

ation of the imperfect and participle of some of lie 
irregular verbs- 

§ 6. The general rule, however, — in our iangaag« 
—is, that we maat take the letters as they comc-with- 
ont rejtard to euphony— and hence one of the diffi- 
culties which foreigners, — especially Frenchmen and 
Italians,— complaia of, in speaking English. Some of 
the coincidences of sound, are certainly difficult 
enough. It is well for those who have trouble od 
this score, to drill their (h^v>^ ^^^ ^xHnlUy aqd 
pre^fiati W practicing; u^iob tiie more difficult combi- 
nations m sound, which actually occur in the lan- 
guage. B. g. 

T|t*t morning, thoa, tbkt almHhtr'itt tiA tefore. 
Nor tkput greftt Ocean, laidit thy wave* M rest. 
Aad hutlt'dMt tby might; miastrdaj. 
Or, Thcjfnut tiream$, tkrouglt Um^tdfore*li itrag. 
Or, iie uutd tix, ilttt, ihn toflmgt. 
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It would b* euy. to maltiplj examplei, tDdefiaitelT. 

The reaaoDs of theee diGtenlties in urticnlatioQ, 
admit of preeiae philowpbical explanation on physio- 
logical principles, — but it wonld require as to go into 
u analysis of the alphabetical elements of sound, 
,wbiob woold not now fall in, with onr pnrely practical 
ends. 

g 7. The charge in the cam of -th« attide,— it nay 
Bmmos far obaiigin« be said in paasing, — arises from the 

"»"lDto"»te." fact, that the radical stress, wHk 
which every syllable commencea, snpposea, a Titomen- 
tary ces»atkn of tht yxMX, jnst htfan its uffaronc* : — 
and in rapid elocution, it is ^ery difficult to make 
Omni UHcnitT *^^^ moiftentary stops of the sound, 
^'*"^'' without tiie occurrence of one of those 

consonants, which produce, in their pronunciation, an 
occlusion, or stoppage of the voice. Thus if yon say 

GxBBwttflea " * ®®^' y"" ^*'^ *** make a labored pau;^, 
^^^ ' which is itnpoasihle tn rofid tiUtrance. If 
yon throw in the letter " n," it produces a partiai oc- 
clusion of the voice, which enables it to open agaia 
upon Ute "radical stresn," of the foUowingr eyltable. 
§ 9. The teamd caase of difficulty, is the repeated 
. <!.„ . ^..i-i. recurrence of sounds, differwg so 
"^ ' ffi£;A^^, that the organs of Speech 

itMinetwely tend to reproduce precisely the tamt 
souttd ; instead of making the necessary variation. 

Tbia is the cause of tbe difflcalty, jo tbe seotence, " be aaired 

six ileek, slim, BspliogB." SaoB combiDfttiooa of DnskDagasUe 

MDUds, dioBid be aaMed io tbe original comptmtion of disowrM. 

§ 10. The most promioeut eatues of bad articula- 

n ,,.5 -i™, .1 *w> ^re, 1, Pkyticai weakness. 

Tue extreme form of this may 

, be seen in the cftse of the inarticulate mat- 

terings oTvay sick and dyiM persons. 
2. defective organs of upeech. rhickness ol the 

J. Dof*ctiTeont-* ^P".' **•■ Vr*' "^^"""^ *5® pronuDCi- 
atiOD 61 the sounds, made by taesfl 
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o^DS reBpectiT«l7. De/eot in the palatt, affects tbe 

BadhMTlajr ■*^'°°l*'''*n <*f ^^l^ .WOm MtUldf. Bad 
hearing, also, Irads to bad arliculaiion ; 
bec&Qse the ear is onr only ^lutf^ in thia liiDction. 

3. JVeglifretice ia tbe prolific cause of faults in ar- 
RBriiaance ticil^tion. Many persons can articulats 
with perfect distinctueas bat throngh tn- 
dolence, and -KUBiecl, allow themselves often to mam- 
ble, wretohedfy. This habit ia dan^/erous, because it 
soon becomes habitual : and when noticed in children, 
or l/outh, should be corrected at once. 

^. \J aAaQ haste, or i\iei hurry, productd by nervous 

fr I ^ . agitation, mars the articulation of many 

Speakers. Thia,Iikeall bad habits,growB 

nnnoticed, and leads to the fusing together, mithrou)- 

BftetaotthUfaait. i'^Ro^tm the lump, a TnouthM ot 

cojipisea consmuints ;— insteaa oi 13- 

soing them singly, 10 pure tones, like new coins from 

t^ _ ».h^ , I. ^^ nunt- This fault is the more un- 

manageable, because it escapes tbe 

conicnnisn'fs of the speaker, and is often really due to 

aervous diffidence or diatrust of himself^ on the part 

of the speaker. 

5. The last source of bad articuktioB.is&atlAaitft, 

Bad h«bit8 '^'^'^ — already more than once referred to 

' — may be conaidered as the consummatioa 

of all tlie faults ennmerated. But there are others 

itill, which belong to this class. 

§11. Mmtthing,-wh\ch\sB^ common f anil, especially 
H thiu ''' ^01^ localities,— is produced by the un- 
due enlargement of the cavity of the moutfa, 
iw uon ^^^ * f*"'*'? "^® °^ *^^ ''P^ preventing tht 
' sounds &om flowing out with Areedom. 
§^12. Proirincialisms in pronunciation, are oftem 

, . „ . , „ merely habitual faults c/ ar- 

ticulatian; and connnod t* 
eertaln localitiea. Thus, ia aome places, it is the lift- 
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bit to oadt tfc« aspirate, h, when it occtm ht eonneS- 
ion with the letter, w : — aa " wen" for " wbeo," 
•' wite" fbr " white." An analogoBB, and qnite com- 
mon form of fenlty articulation, ia the form of a Pro- 
Tincialism, is the omission of the letter "' b" in the 
word "shrink," making "srick.'' Id other cases the 
sound of "e" is babitaallj omitted in all words end- 
ing with "tn^," — as "livin" for"liTing," "knowio" 
for " knowiug," Ac. 

These prnrtmria/ttnit of pnmmteuitwn, are mewe 
eommoain England, than among onrselvea. Others, 
again, instead of omitting, add, to the tegitiiuate 
i^.rf„i.ii™.i,-^ji.i.. sounds of certain classes ef 
words. ThoB the letter " r, la 
Tery apt to be added to words ending with the short 
open aonnd of the letter " a" — " idear " for " idea," 
* Americar" for " America." 

§ 13. Atl tbeee, like all bad A^its, require the aid 
KwdnWcfaM. of a friend to detect and ocrrect them. 
We shoald prise hints on the sabject, and 
seek T^ilantlj to improve them, Ijecnuse, like isola- 
htted vulgansms in polished society, they always of- 
fmd highly culHvated persons ; by showing an asso- 
ciation, — more or less remote, — with the vulgus eom- 
mune, in the kingdom of letters ; — and that, some- 
times, notwithstanding that their presci.t respectabili- 
ty, is sanctioned, — as some of them are, — by so high 
osage, as that of the British Parliament, or the U- S. 
Congress. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Inplectiom. 

% !■ The next topic, in the clauification, ia Inflec- 
tion. We bare retained a separate place for this 
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sntjjjetjt, 6Df of deferesM to t)«a^Ty tintrtftal luaftfi 
There are tkree kindt of ihfleetion, described in ail 
„ , ,. . . "the booka : — viz. 
*-"~""°^"""- l.ntrid^gtnJkeKonmMI"''/- 

2. The falling infUr'iim marked "v.. 

8. The ctTcumflex inflection, marked :— ^A or V • 

It is obvioHB, however, that these are nothing else, ' 
„ .^ „, , , than the coiiorete slides, or ibov«- 
ments of voice, — described andep 
the head of pitch : the flrst, being the rising slide, — 
the second the falliog, — and the third the joining of 
ttie two, in the form of what is called the toave. 

g2. The valno of these slidea, or inflections, or 
novdnents of Toice, has been partially explained^ 
and their apjilication in e>nphasis,-vKi<sh is their chief 
use,— will be shown more fully, when we treat of that 
&nction of ^ecli. 

Of tlreir principal remaining applications, we shall 
Bow gire some account. 

inurrogaficn. . J^" P\firH, and mosf important of 
thet^e, IS the use o: inflection m interro* 
gation. 

There ie no topic in elocution, so cor^fustd and per- 
Prineipiegoonfuaed plesed, as tliis. Some of the books 
andfmpr^Eticai. [.^y down more thanJ^Cy rw^P, for the 
government of the it^Uxifint of the voice ; and as 
though this were not confusion enough, some of them 
admit a three-fold application, of this endless, and— 
for practical purposes, — oifunf, multiplication of 

mles. 

Even Rdb)i, whose aDtljsis of th« fuqctipQ^ ^f ,y(>ice is— iji 
«e hate sajd— bu maslertj; and cottaplcte, preseKM us, la hia 
oiaptel^ OD Inteitdgation. only a cnllectioD of i}t)9erratioD8', %at 
fuVMf ihtA^, snd iK»ir~gM»aUffid At alt. 

§4'. 'She hio first principles, ruling tlw'iirfiectioii io 
interrogation,— ^18 laid down by the elocntioniat^— 
depend npob a; AvisioD of questions into 1, dire^ 
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UMot ud imdtoMt inteiTogationSf — via ^~tllOse which re- 
QdmUmii. ^aire & simple (Mrpuitive or nef^atioe, 
answer — yes or no,— aod 2, m^rtci intsrrogatioifis. — 
to: those which cannot be answered, by yes or no ; 
bntreqaire the answer to be in the form of an inde- 
pendent sentence. 
Do yon understand ? yes, is an example of th& first. 
Wtiy do you not nnderetand? is an ei- 
EMmpifled. ^^pjg ^f ^g second— because yon cannot 
reply yes or no ; bat must anawer by a sep»ate 
sentence. 

„ .„ , Hence, the Ist Rule is, — direet questions 
FimtBoi^ ^^^ ^^ ^^.^ inflection ;— E. g., Most I 
leave thee, Paradise ? 

, „ , 2d Rule. Indirect questions t^ke th« 
JaUivg inflection. . 

K. g., Whofe there? 

§ 5. These, — which are the most general rules ia 
„ . , . . , unirmassioned disanirse, are sometimes 

Saitfecttocl«ng«. ^^^^ ^r even reversed, by the intaro- 
ductioD of new dements. ■ 

For instance, the 3rd Rule is, that where the in- 

Third Rale 'c^TOgation expresses the emotion of davit 

". ' or surprite, it takes the rtmnjef vrijiection ; — 

even though the question may be t'ndirarf in form. 

Who did yon say was there ? _ . 

4tli Rule ; — If the question is very long, or if it 

i?„ ^u» ■ closes a Paragraph, although it may havt 

tion at the close- 

" Is it not your duty, in view of aU these circnm- 
stances, to ac qui t: the prisoner ? " 

6th Rule.— Where toe/erjn of infefT-ojafion is use* 

PifthUqie /;fw^»<«^, for the purpose of affirming % 

' truth, with more' eameBtneis and eeTtamty, it 

generally takes M« /o^Iii^ an^tion, — whether Qift 

inestiua be direct or indirect. I ask gentlemen, it 
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such a thioR posfoble? — ie it eren CODceivable ? 

g 5. It is commoD to add to these rales two oihcrg, 
Tm-MitiM^itaiM °^ **'® following grounii :— Where 
a question 19 made up of two wwm- 
icrs, connected by the conjanction or, this particle 
may b« used ffluier disjwneHvtly, or conjuwtiv^y. 
0>ami.cttT,i.4inet, f «■"=!• ^' If orisnaed rfiyuncftpeiy, 
the Jirit member of the question 
takes ibe'ruing; thesecond memberthe/aWin^, injlec- 
fion. E.g.," is it morniDgor afternoon? Was he a poet 
oc.ati orator? 

2. Bat if tw is taken conjnnctively, then both mem- 
Or.«Bi»ctw.in«r*=i ^^ '**'« ^^f "^''S inflection. 
Was he a poet or an orator? 
§ 8. It will be perceived, howerer, that these are 
only specifications, nnder the firs^ two general 
Rales :^-becaa8e the conjanctive particle, makes the 
question direct,— the dimanctive indirect. 

§ 6. It will be seen, farther, that even this brief 
BniMAibtMrT '^o'^'i^nsed abstract, of the mnltiplied 
^^' rales of the old elocutionists, is marely 
P^. . empirical, and arbitrary ; and brings no 
° ■ real rnliog principle into view. 

Admitting these two mles to be universally appli- 
cable; what is there in the nature of the case — itmay 
be asked, — to make tfaiadifference between direct and 
indirect questions? Why shonid one take the rising 
i.M«i ^^ **■* other ^e lalliug inflection ? 
»» »«"' J^^J^^ ^gQ t()gy a„ ^^j ^f nniversal ap- 
plication ; Efhowing, that after all, the right principle 
lias not yet been seized. 

§7. When we come to look carefully at those ez- 
Tbe wQtiment, not ceptians, they suggest, at once, what 
the brm raiM. that principle is. If we look back at 
the third, and fifth, rules, — enumerated above— we 
diall find, that the ehoracter of the emotion or sotfl- 
m«nt expressed in the interrogation, cdmptetely owev 
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ntltf the drcnmstaace of the qaestioa )wiDS difxft, 
or iadisect. 

§ 8. Id like maaner, tbe 4th rule proves that the 
iDhsctioB tilled b; same thiug occurs where the qReeti'on 

the cudence. forms tte true cIq3Q of a sentence- In 
other Tords in terrogatire BeateDcea,lilie all other com- 
plete sentences dose with a cadence. Now it Beemti to be 
TwD priacipi«s raiii« & vety Simple indsottoa from tbese 
fa iaoectian facta, that the inflection ia deter- 
mined, not by its formaBa(iue3iioQ,ot this,nr of that 
sort at all ; but either Brat, by the characler of ihe 
emotiaa or untimeni expreaaed in the interrogation, 
— or elae secondly, by the law of constraction, which 
closes every sentence by a cadence ; — in vhich Uie 
voice terminates upon the key note of the pe8sage> 

§ 9. If an interrogation tacea the rising infleetion, 
Tba eiBDtioB | Tcnu it is not because it is an toterrc^a- 

the inflection. tjoQ^ either direct or indirect, — ^be- 
caase then the law would-be uniform, but because it 
expresf&j an enotioo, which naturally assumes iu its 
expression, the ming iuflecti4m' Iji other words in- 
terrogations foliuw precisely the aame laws, wifjt 
other modes of speech, aa to th'Hr expression. The 
inquiry then, is, not to which of the two classes — 
both of them arbitrary — the ,question belongs ;— but 
what sentiment, does it express 7 

§ 10. This puts us upon inquiring into the natural 
EoiotioBs wbicb t^e language of the passions. And thea 

tbe rising 8i!de. we shall find, that in all (fiseowPse 
whatever, whether Interrogatory or otherwise, in ex- 
pressing doubt, uncertainty or surprise, we naturally 
assume tbe rising elide. Now as these emotions axe 
wl,.b.*B,«,a.."7 «!>« >» prompt questio™ for 
their relief or satisfat^iou, it hap- 
pens very aatsrally that most que^'ttnos . take tfaur- 
upward slide ^— aot, we repeat; oedauae th^y have 
tbe interrogatory ferm.'-oAt because they ate qa» 
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ti(Uls-^tmt liecanne they sra the langtu^ of imcerteiK- 
t^iclonbt, sDrpriee. or some emotioD, of vhi^thai rii4e 
inwikMu whicb tokw is the natnral exprsKion. If farther 
Upi lining iDfloctiDD. proof of tbia point were needed, we 
hfiye it ID the fact, that when the intern)gation express- 
es certaintj', sadness, or an; of those emotiDDa wkkdi 
naturally take the downward tnflectioD, or concrete 

AttatnuMintioDi slide, — as noBt of the stronger 
taioQieflaiiigiiiflMtiim emotions actually do,— then the 
qoesdon closes with that InfiMtion, deii^te Its foein; 
a direct question in fnrm. 

For example, let a person pirt the qnesfion with 

"«™«»cnM«» _„ jg jjg dead?"— and it takes 
thronghout the risjog. slide. Then let him repeat it, 
nnder a conviction of its trstit, and a feeling of 
sadness, and he at Mce rerotm tlM iBfteotkn,— 
" Is he dead ?" 

Can anytUnf^flbow mora oooclmir^y that it is 
TtaiUte wflidMMB. "°' *''® form oC the qoestion bat4be 
^^^ Beitiment, that determines the ha- 
flectiona, Tlofbrm retnuns idnlicBlIy the sanat 
and yet the inflection? are exactly reTorMd. 3o tnw 
is it,-thbt the senlimettt W4fl ooBtrol the infieetion,- 
BmoUensrttiea tte loflecuon jaBt aa ftllyi wherB there a 

'RMiMtK.v'MUM. no qnestion at all. Let one - 
ntter, e. g., the following sentence, with the bitterest 
super he can assBme,-—" Ofre ffratos a statue with 
bis ancestors." — and be wHl hare the extremest form 
of Interrogatory inSectioni in tbe slide of theoctare, 
where there is no^ qnestioii' i^ alh 

Then let him rmeat it, in- the toae of atttiwcitatire 
command, "fiive BratoB a stataewith hisanaestmv," 
and the slides are taeluietively r cfo riwd agaio. 

This, then, is obq of the ciicomstances, on vMcli 
the inflection dmeflLdst— vis: the okaMoMr of' the 
ooiatioD, iate&dea to ba i p r e oo e i . . . 
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§ ll. Jlliare Is another, eqo&Uy inflaential and-iiB' 

_- «j« portant. It is the law of the catleoce. 

cKWieie. ^y ^^j^ jg meant the instinctive ten- 

denc; of the voice, at the close ot everr complete 

Beaten ce, to sink down, and rest, npbn the hey note of 

, -^ ,„ the eenteoce. It is just as essential in 

elocution, as ,it la la mnsic, to com- 
plete the melody. 

§ 12. From t^at law it follows as a corollary, that 
AJbnuUT* MmtaioM where a question forms the trne 
dwB with a cadeDce. c\QBe of a sentence, or, — in other 
words, — where it ezpreRses a complete idea, it mu^t 
terminate — like other complete sentences, — with th« 
falling inflection, — i. e., with the ussal form of ca- 
dence. Thus, e. g. 

" Who's ben w baae, tlwt tie would be a bogdnutn T " , ' 

We have b oftrnplete affirmative ,erai«ice, put in 
the form of a qoestiou, and it therefore conforms to . 
th« ootamoB law of cadenae,^-a^>ecia]ly wlierever 
it expr«iaes a Btroog affirmation. 

But if, on the other hand, tfae sent^Ce is iacom- ' 

' i, withoot th^ answer, then the qnettion termiD: 
» wnunon ates with the rising inflection — 
g iBflection. viiich ig, tiie natural sign of expec- 
^^ tatjoo, and the cadence is found in the answer, 
'which closes, thei»£>r^ with the foiling inflec- 
tion. 

Thus snpposf^ — by way of confiripfttion — theqnes- 
iitarf»ti«Bxampie. f?25.^f potbv a bew toed child, 

^ " Where's my lathra- ? " Here wo , 
have an indirect qnestion, laid also the falling inflec- 
tion, aoeorditig to roie. ^nt now if we. suppose a 
hystaMleE to answer the question, but so as not to , 
be distipptlxbuffd i the child imnfediately r^oina, . 
"WbefeJ" ... : 

Tbe'qiie8tioai&agafn;^idirect;i. e.,ipannot bean- 
answered by yes or.ao : aadgab it eqoo'Uf aasoiooees . 
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Inewurieto 

ttXe rbJDg 



the riik)g<iDfl«o4ioB. Mom tbB rnh bret^ d<Hra> 

Prind,*,rtoUtoi. S?* *PP*^ ** pri«ipl« JMt Mated. 

'^ The qaeetioa nay be eousidered, id 

* an- 1 . ^. fi* ^Bt mstanoe, aa- forming a com- 

6% times, without any aaswer at alL It doeaoot w 

answer. It is nrged and repeatad* 
imd«r lite bevildernKut and unMrtaint; of the t^t- 
ClUBstaDsu, not knowing' whether nnf body can an- 
swer it, or not^ It is therefore a complete sen- 
team, expressive of etmrat grief, and takes the. 
fallJD^ tnSectioB to make the neoal cadence ; like 
any other complete sentence. 

Bst whea an answer has been giv^, uid not b^g* 
heard tta« cpMUtJon i& repeated,—" Whfn T' it m 
clear that the qneation is mt complete. The fnll, 
An^ereiptctea ?8« ?xpeototi(m.of luianswer suspends 
the Toioe by the rising utfleotian, tiiir 
the nplj oompletes both the aease iwd: &e saBteaeef 
with the nsaal oadenoe. 

§ 18. Oar pRiioi{rfe then si^plie* both a ntU- and 

Aruleandarewon. «."«»» ^'^ }^ ,Tte iul« i% «!«* 

when a qnestioa iarma a oenqMata 
sentence by itself, it takes the falling inSection, if in- 
complete, without the answer, it takee the rising in- 
Section. The reason \% that in the former cas^ 
Tbn reuon ^^ voicfl seeks to rest in the cadence ei- 
■ pressive of a fnll elose : in the latter it 
TiwcBdenc« ^pr^^s^s — by the rising inflection — itsez- 
' inetatibn of mnetfaiDg Arther to be s^ 
d«d, beffara it sinks down to - i£a taAtMO, which is 



its iMtoral. reseiBg phwe. 

f 1 Thni f i n iijlip iiiffiifiiii III jM odier we«is< 

WBOMi 01 BM'twQ Miaeet'~*u<e nniig 
Kai. ^"''C'.' "TTfirtrrnrlrri^r-'mff-iffitliMrtrtMn, 
21 \ 
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— «ip6(niliy in tiiie cteliTery ef elevated or «pi' 
BMtatife eonpoeitioa. Its chief ai^Iicatioa is in 
, the eipreswon of aentimentB of droUery, 

apF CK ona, ^ ^ torcatiH, OF mew. Its pecnliar 
curbing- ^ect, adds character to the point Bia6i force of 
these eiaotionB. E. g., 

" They tril «• to Iw mocUraie, bat thfy revel in pro- 
fnrion." 

The cmun^x, or wave, like the aiagle elides oan- 
»«irti. „f.™wrfi embrace all the intaralB of the«m*- 

8t«»gtbofeooti»n.. ^^ ^^ ^__^^_ ^^ ^^.^^_ ^ ^^ 

(A« Mtew; — according as the strength of the emotion, 
LjBtlta Df iti DM — ^"^ ""^ ^'^''^ **^ *^^ orator, — may de- 
' maud. We have already said, that «ne 
of ^e characteristics which distinguish the intona- 
tioDB of conTersatica, from tboee of readii^, and for- 
OBMineonTemtion "'*' diaconrse. is the free ute of the 
' riides of the wider interrala. Wehave 
DOW to add, that the freedom of conversation is very 
apt to prokmff these slides, into the wavet of the same 
interrals. With some persons, especially ladies, — as 
more emotional than men — tiiis becomes habitnal) 
and produces an extreme, which even Bomelimes de- 
J>>rm» &eir elooatitm. 



CflAPTER IV. 

AOCEHT. 

§1. Accent, — the next topic in order— is eommon- 

..™. j-(i™j 't defined to be a peeuUar strett or fiiree 

of voice, apon certMs nllables of a wwra,- 

to diBtangsieA ttem from the ^ApK.eyllables; wiA 

exdnsire iti&«nce to the pronmE^n. 

This definition, ia Uo namtB beeaose the reanislle 
'utjndtm 1/ ij/IUlu, — whi^ is tbe true AmcboD o( 
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acwmt^-msy be effected in other ways, besides, mere 
itrets of vMce. ^ - »,■ l 

§ 2 There are three of the propertm of wwe, wnien 
Three pr<.i«rti» of are available to prodace occeni. let. 
*oioe in Accent, xke radical strtss, -which 18 a combma- , 
tioo oi force of voice, ivith abruptnesB, ou 
lUdic^ rtresi. ^^ opening smmd of the accented HjHable. 
This is the method resorted to in tiie case of all syl- 
*ftblea, *hich are immutably short ; as in 



..Short K^UUes. 



tte vord aocent. 



-2, The median stress, i- e., the force of the voice, 
iledi«.«tre»iii mthout oirMpMfiM, and in the form of a 
longer .yitabies. swell; and which is applicable only to syl- 
Jablea of longer thne ;^«8 in the word contrait. _ 

ZA. The mere increase of the time of a syllaole, 
^., withont any strws of voice at all, ib a 
•'"™''''**'^ very common mode of aceentnation. 

Perhaps, indeed, as the accent in English, most 
commonly, falls on syHables of 
The moeteommoa method. j^Pg quantity, this method of 
accent, is more frequent, than any other. 

§ 3. It is only necessary however, to jemember that 
accmt consists in eivinff prominence 
True fcnchon.of«!ceBt^^^ sjfUabUJor the mere purpoH 
vf pronunciation, withont adding any kind or degree 
of exprettion to the stress. It is precisely the fact,— 
that accent is totally destitute of all expreaiveness. 
„.« ^ ^ ^ ^ eitheroficnimenf oremottwi.-which 
.DiBfe„ft^ BSnpbMto. flietingoighea ^ from emphasis; 
which we bo* proceed to define and discuss. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Emphasis. 

■$1. Emphasis, — from the Qreek eftfoivw, — tooause 
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cance to certaiD words in a seatence, 
with a Tiew of giving the fuilut exprssrion ta the 
thought, and emotion ijf the speaker. 

Like accent, the charactersiic, or diatiactlre ntter- 
anoe, fails mainly upon a tyllakk of the emphatic 
word ; and somnonl;, upoQ the aceenttid syllaMe. 

The difference, then, l^tveen accantand emphasis, 
M.«p,r.h«-» " '°*-T^ tTKpmtl, sated tbat the 
one IS the frommaux given to tylltales 
in a word, th« other to word* in a »entence ; bnt that 
the one is ezpreBsive vf lentimau or emotion, ^e 
other is not. 

§2. We have Baid, tbat the etnphatit commODljr 
Empfaoab Mb«K pt«- £allB Qpon the accented syllable. Bat 
oed«aca »t <uxaa\. is easB lie ecutnncnt to be empha- 
sized, resides in the unaocgnted syllable of a compound 
word, — as sometimes haf^ens, — then the ofioeiit ^ivea 
way to the emphasw. E. g. He mnst increase, but I 
must decrease. 

§ 8' We have alreadyi — in diBcoeeiDg the elem»- 
DtfeKot «iraieats tary f»opertJes of -oice, — pointed out 
otEnpbMto. their apf^licatioss so often, that we 
caa despateh theai very rapidly. Onr present praOi- 
c<tl object, is rather to give a elaatificatiea of the ele- 
m«nt», in their utta »b forms of emphims, thas to ex- 
baoM the Mbject. 

§ 4. 0b8 of the most commoD errors, ia regard 

Not whoflT fore* ^ emphasiB, lies in sttpposing that it 

' coDBists exclveively io an increase of the 

/aru of the voice. This is one ot the elements of 

h_i, of Mninf *i"Pli*'8'S< *s W8 )iV!^ seen ; and ia 

p mtMung. ^J,^pgggioJ^g^^^gfff^rfg^ — where the 

object IB merely to give the meaning, — it is ver^ gen- 
erally employed in a moderate degree, to designate 
the important words. 
Bat in tJM oephaaisof Mpreimn, M «nwfiiHt, where 
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'^ tmittiMitt, 80 &i from being the 

oniif method, It is often vfaolly tMo/^atocMi. 
§4. Thafirtt,Midnteet'«AiriDaa9leqKDtoifenpkHiB, 

Tbr»e fonni of gtreai is ^oru. Tho MfM Atnds of «frMt 
mvaikble. gf Yflioe— the radual — the medtan^ 

— and the vanishing, — rhare wdi, its peculiar applica- 
tion in ftrnpliMis. 

1st. the raiieal ttrm, la ssed in the espression of 
Ridicfti itreaa, tta bU (ha violent poWMns, — especially of 

•ppUMtiuH. ■ the hoffker kind,— and ie of wwree, 
the only tormpn^tic^ite in ^ort Bytlablea, e, g., — 
Book, t* tiff ptmishmmt, fahefvffitwe- 

2d. The vudian sirew,— which reqnipes long qnan- 

" „ ,. _. „ „ tity in the srllableB on which it 

"♦""*-•"'»""' falls,-iB appropriate to elm. 
and h^ teniiments, or motions, as e. g. Hail, holy 
Light — oJfeprlng of Heaven, flrat-born. 

3d. The vaniahiag stress, emphasizes the pHviant, 

^ ^' let, at the grave of Ophelia, 

exclams at Laertes, " Qoet thou cvme here to wkiiK?" 
with the npward inflection on t^ l«t word. It ia 
also the natural laagaage of Mtwiferin energetic in- 
terrogation, — eapedally that implying donirt. 

Hamlet. Saw who ^ 

Homtio. My Lord, Uie Ciag, ymx Fathw. 

HaH^et The King, my FatlUr t — again with the 
vpw^ard ioflecfioa of the voice, erm to aa extreme 
dftjcee. 

§ ^ Ibo tecmA eleM»al ,<i£ em[4Mial% » Tim ; 

obAoe tor^ ayllable h^ wuely 
dwelling apon it, — or in other wor^, bj jm^rtmmg 
its qut^tity. 
TlM pecnliar nguttcuceof tkfa UbA^ enpharis, 
24* 
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_ . J ^ , ^epeods mm Ut ehtredtr of the 

""" ^'"-'™- SSd Ui»^lo.g«l. We have .1- 
read; atated the peWi'w rotations of tbe time,- apd 
slidSB, to the KTer&l fonoB of poMun or eirwfim, 
irhi(A they seTerally exprese.* 

■n. ....J , .««.. §7. ThefAirdcwMiiiutfit?, of em- 
The third slemeBt Pitoh. ^ _, ■ n-. x - 

phasifl, n PtfcA- 

We have alreadr stated that it is only ikt wider 

AI.pik.Hon,. iitw^lB of pitoh,--the third,Mh. or «- 

teoe,— that aerre the parpose of emphasi3> 

and that the stronger, the emj^iasis the wtdn" the tn- 

tervtd it eraployB^ la the imphasvi of cnu>^Mni,-''«s.dis- 

tingnidied &om the emphasis of sentiment — the 

chtmge of ihe pilch, h the most common comtitaent. 

CM^ «» tli« ^ *_. So»etimesit i. tomtoed With 

some one « tne vmvnu forme 

cfstreui and, of course, the use of the wHer inter- 

vala, requires the syllables to be oitmg gvaniiti/ also. 

BigniflcuM lies in the But the tigntjicimce of the emphasis 

laiectioD. often resides exclusively in the tn- 

jkctioTu Thus Shakspeare makes Hoe <Hd Jew, Shy- 

lock, sn£eringly ezolt over Antonio, — 

JfoMCj !• jronr eait, 

Hath »dog HKHwj T Is it poarible 
X cur can lend three tbooMod dockls T 
To empbasize sDch a passage by meKjiiree of voice, wpnld 
dettrof the expresiion altogether. 

The sort of infUction— or change of pitch, proper 

*^ "^ the nature of the pafWion or emo- 
tion, soiffiht to be expressed, and the proper adepta- 
tattoa oithe lawB «f cxpreeeioa, at tiw eommaud of 
the oratnr. -Bor the CKposition of this subject, 
we rofiR' to the prerfooi tdnptere on voice,1- and in- 
Awtiim. ■ - ■ ■ : 

*B«epaBelU,T,S ; aln page 239. - "■ , . 

. >" ■ -- >dM'(i.UIvBe«.-T)HUI'0119h*IT;''" 
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' enpluiti<! Torcl. 
Ti.™.,iai«,. .«&».. T.t(»e,«»tlirMku4iof«,i« 
avulable for the pacpoM. 

1. The gnUiffalvqn^Ur, is eiqtrsaiiTe of great en- 

^ or atMed dttermtnatton. The deep, la- 
boring, gnttural ennoeiatioB, seems to enggeet % 
amotller^, pent up, but heaving emotion, just read^ 
to buret 9tit wiAont Toetraint of control, 

2. The atpirated ^uaHty of voioe, is, also, some- 
A Dt tad kUt ^11^^ instfHment of enijthaaB, in 

ten io eoi^unetitm with the gatt»ral t<»w. 

Its ezpceBsiTe power seems, to arise froffi the vio- 

OittnTftl ii«lit ^^ expulsion of a largar and more rw 

■ ^ '' fid volnniQ of air from the hings, than 

ma be vocalized. It expresses a violence of pasaion 

. transcending the power of the Tocal organs, 

'' to control and vocalizt. 

' 3rdr th« tremulovs qwdity of voice, espreeses » 

- ' tarbs one's ([luet ■soTommd over his 
muaclas. ^is k the emphasis otfear,j6y, grief, and 
kindred emotions, in iitsax higheat formt. 
£8.TheBecDiistitBe(itBofeB^aBii,thooghdist' 



Mr^t.i««nt. conjoined. ^^K p^only aSmit of tag 

ooi^ueo, D<»,mpomtof luet, 

vei7 oflau are coft/oinerf, in giviag the nill emphasis 

^ftaa^fffu, expressive of tiie ^o^ exched passion. 

Shaksp^e's Othello, e. g. is £ail of il^stratiooe. 

i|ilO< -We have auw^^bfi^eatly exid«uiie(L ,the me- 

flA^miMiof einpb«3iB>.bHlitbflreiB still a c^ueation of 

t.r^"^.. . '- to4iqKweao^Tu^.th«4))eet]OiV'»* 
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1^ m r^If <M Ike -ANfMriMil) maH of tfc« ■aDt8D«e, 

■nl . .w . ^ . ^ *• »pll atates litUe elas 

tkft qnoatkHi nlmrt^ vfatt u« the ivtfortiaii ytotif, 
of the senteiiM T 
§ II. It most be obriovs to ^,1, ^t to ffi^e the 

* ' '^ the -faU flspMBSton and force, 

o( a paessge, a ri)^ dtapojMM Of ^0 <n<pAatu. is 4i»- 

Soppose e.g., one ehonldrapeatthe word* wrtlMDt 
«mphkai»-" Arm warriore, arm tef fight,** it ie «Tidmt 
that it WDoM bo simply pidiculois. No oae would 
betiore he meant vbat he satd : and of course, there- 
fore, no one voald obey tlie ordati The emetion of 
tin passage is a sabstaatiTO part of lt« imgnrt : asd 
tiierafbr^ tlie empbaaie, is apmi tjftiie teme. 

2. H^Abiundm^ tn tifis reqpeet, an exceedingly 

*™« «™ ™.-„_ wmiwti ; ^ oreo a»odff ^wfcoaftrf 
■iron re(y conunos. < . 

8. To embody the prtsoiplea trfaioh gotem all the 

the eases, in a system of rules, is no easy matter. 

One may find more than fifty ralfls is the books : and 

Diffi«.UtoobvUto.""«^.*«* ^ uaid.tiatto attempt 

iDg to such a nmiAOT of ntles, would be tike aa na- 
praotloed person at Wwp t to g ; ta display tba graees of 
attftade, upon vi slMk t^e. 
§12* These'&rtf,'Int#wei^ a few principles of so 

light n^ tAe mesivob - " ' 

$ 1^ We iieM ^dj iqr MiN^lAng emtctt 6brefii%, 

^^ rirw««iBtf( plft-poae^ 
)• "l^e firat «e «f enpha0iB, is ItMBake f^ppwvnf tbe 

of the sentences. This is, WHoetinMSf 
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a TQ17 importaot <^ce, es^iall^ vliere important 
acceaso^ ideas, are thrmaa in ietween the kading 
terms IK Ae tboi^t. e. g. 

Gk> FBiACH TO THE OowABD, thoQ death-toUiBg HBr I - 
Or, if gory Oallodeo so dreadfal appear. 
Draw, dot&rd, Rronnd tfav old ffaTeriog sight, 
This Mahtli, to ooTer (he pbaotoms oS frigbt- 

The main ideas in the thought, which are express- 
ed by the chief governing worda of the sentence, 
are brought into close and obvious relation bj the 
mphasis- This application of the emphasis, isanal- 
ogoos to the device oiiiaHiismg words, in written dis- 
course. 

The tecond use of emf^asis, is to gite prommmet 
M kii*..j. .rf am^mt *" *'"*^ words in a sentence which 
Hq»Huw MKMM gjppgga the seHtiment, on which 
we wish to fix the attention. 

This may be called the emphasis of tentiment. We 

have «aid before, that this emphasis is commonly 

H«r SiBMHi 1'*'^^ ^'thfl'''^J^^in°rea8eintli©stress, 

^ ' of voice, or in the time of the syllable, 

or by both, together with a change of the pitch. 

Km9h«b-^tE:,Mm. .. '"'^ {^'"i ^^"^ °f emphasis, is 
the emphasis of emotion. 
S 14. la r^ard to the emphasis of sentiment, we 
remark, — 

1. That it jflfounded upon the relation of pompari- 

.cmj/t^oa, utiitw^, son, antithesis (»■ contrast, in the 

or coDtrast. - emphatic ideas. Hence the ua- 

{thasia must fall upon those words, which ej^j^cpea the 

ideas thus related. 

The following examples illustrate these several 
onmiL-iM,., relations, which- it is the olgect of empha- 
^^^' sis, thus to signalize. 



Compariaon 

Yet bftir I be&r Ibe partii 

iB a, iread ufl oi^U Aiog,' to dw7 



r I be&r Ibe partiDg apirit aifb, 
tree' -'• -^ •--'— ■- '-• 

AntitbCRS^ 
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£«aM( IwTe flwT tioN to/btt, 
' AriJIoWTt to tntA«r kt tbe north wind*! brarth, 

Aod War* to wt ,■ — bat all — 
Thoa hut ail johoiu tor thine Own, O Dtatk ! 
OoDlnst: — 

Stili u tbe breese, bat dnadfid as the storm. 
Or:~ 

It ia nud /Mb talk mvA to themBelvea ; bnt vnu mu will 
Ulk aUl MOT*. 

2. One member of the comparison or antitheEdfl,l8 
often not eipreseed;— but the member which is ei- 
ipreesed, is emphatic, notwithstanding, e. g., "To 
err is faaman ; — implying that it may DOt be saper- 
liumaa. 

3. The ideas compared or contrasted, may aome- 
Emphatio cu««. f^^ ™ through a elaaae, or am«- 

ber of a seotence ; and then the em- 
phasis must, in that case, rept upon the whole clause. 
This often gires rise to difficulty and mistakes, in 
MenM dUBcQitr Id Axioe adjusting the emphasis. Soswel) 
tb* imphMiB. teils U3, that GARBici and. Johk- 
BON, once disputed about Uie emphasis in the Ninth 
GcHnmandment, — "Thou shalt jiot "bear false witness 
gainst thy nei^bor." The one said it was upOD 
stuM, the other upon not. Both were clearly wrong. 
The emphasis belongs to tiie whole clause, "bew 
false witness against (iiy neii^bor ;" because this ia 
the idea, which stands in contrast with 0707 other 
prohibition. It is this, and nothing else, which the 
commandment forbids ; and ^erefore this is the em- 
phatic idea, because it is the contrasted idea. 
id«DB« depends j)ii "Man never is, but always TO ^b 
tbe •mpbuii. blest." Shift the emphasis to always 
and the sense is not only obscured, but rerersed. 
§ IS. In order to give f^l effect to the emphasis, 

„ „ , . »_ K.^ J Uie unimportant words, sedi 

Bn«uwo«u»o.itoph-i«d. aaarticleTauxiliariesaDd con- 
necting particles, shonid not be emphasized. Sqpie- 
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tii&es, fiowever, the idea binges on theMsmaU words;* 
_^^^ and tiiea, of course, they become emphatic. 
^**^^' B. g., He made not only A speech, but thb 
speech, of the erening. . 

I did not say Friday ob Saturday, but Friday anit 
Saturday. 

. „.„ ^ . .^. ,, , § 16'. When a aetttience la 

made up of a soooeBaion ot 
SmpbuiBofthBdowii- terms, set in antithesis to each other, 
wMd suae. they all take the emphasis of the 
domivard slide. ]i). g. 

"Neither life, nor death, nor angels, nor princi- 
palities, nor povers, nor height, nor depth, nor any 
other creature, shall be able to separate ns from the 
love of God." 

§17. When the members of a sentence are com- 
posed of two terms thus related to each other, tiie 
first takes the emphasis of the rising, — the second 
that of the falling slide. El g. 

Add to yoar faith virtue, and to virtue knowledge, 
and to knowledge temperance, and to temperance 
patience, &<:. 

§ I8. When the ideiaeeompared' or contrasted, have 
CampUoated omchute. ^^° terms each, the double em{^a- 
iris becomes complicated. The rule 
may, howSvier, Iw expressed thus : In the first meid- 
ber, the first term, t^es tiie empht^s of the falling 
slide, the second that of the rising slide; while in 
the second member, the first term, takes the rising 
the second the falling elide. 

This will be clearer hy an example : 

Yonng men are aecustomed 40 think themaelve* 
wise enough, ae drunken men think themselves sober. 

He reason of this rule may be discovered by re- 
ference to what we have already said about th« 
principles of cadence. 

g 19. When u emphatia word is immediately re-- 
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"-nit lit rmiitnii pwted, U is not to b« emphatiud in 
twice empi&ie. the seeood case. S. g., 
Tboa shalt not covet th; neighbor's^ oonsa ; thw 
flhaJt not coTet th; neighbor's wife, nor his mui-ser* 
rant nor hia nuud'serrant, &q., &c. This rnle is very 
apt to be violated. 

When the very object of the repetition is to give 
RzMBittmWttdi):*. ^'^^ vord incMMed ngniGMBw, 
then the emphaeis falls npon it, with 
even increased force the second time. 

Jernsatera, Jeruaalem I thou thatkillest the pro- 
phets, and stonast them, thatarosent unto thee, <£o. 

§ 20, All these precepts in detail, may be snoicaed 
in one practical canon ; — to make a study of the sen- 
timent to be delivered, and strive not oiUj. to appre- 
hend the precise sentiment of the oration, but to ear 
If wwMtijr or itodT' to ter fully into it, and strive to give 
■pprwuto Bsattniant. it forth simplj and effectively, as 
if it were original with the speaker, and uttered fbr 
the first time. 

Snch great dramatic actor?, as Garrick, or Mrs. 
Siddons never appeared on the boards, without long, 
profoand and tentative practice, in apprehending and 

Siving forth, the precise sentiment of the ordinal 
ramatiat. 

% 21. The third object, or use of emphasis, is to ex- 

E<iipbuu.f»btli>. ?^^ emotion. In tkis case there 

13 no nccessarf expression of the 

XotlnudedoaoainituUoii r 

at contrut t 

This emphasis falls 
Falb onJHpMdNMamnU. ^ 

of the varioDS emotioni 

But Mm / the ai)g:rj: victot botli recalled, 
Eii mlulBtavorvEiigeaiiDe sndpnnnt^ 
Btck to the gfttea of Hmtso. 
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W»! mot to the riiiffstliit trample Utemdowa, 
§ 22-. The TarioaB forme fff emphaaia, aad their va- 
rious applications in the expression of the several 
clftMes of emotions, and pa^sioas, have been already 
sufficiently discusaed, in the form of general princi- 
ples. It woald be amleaf, aad frnitleos, to attempt 
to form those principles, into Rides, applicable to all 
the cases that mo; riee. 



CHAPTER' Vn. ■ 

Pause. 

§ 1. The only remaining: tOpic under the first gen- 
eral head of c!o6utio5,-viz :- Voice, — is that of Padse. 
Thialnnction uf speech serves tkrge tMxtinot par- 
_ , ,_ pose*. , 1, totnark the grajtanaticfUdi- 
' visicm, of sentences, answering, in this re- 
Ileal ^P^'^'-r precisely to the system of jyunctu- 
ation in writitra. 2, lo produce the 
g. . . rhythm of speech'; i, e., the division of the 
"" meWy into pAj-fljei or short aaciioos, con: 
taining a certain succession of accented and nuaccen- 
ted, or of long and short syllables. 

§2. The quick and attentive ear will notice this 

_. „^. in a Euppressed, and irregular form, in 
Prose Bytnm ■^'\ -. . ~ S ^ n 

prose : and it is of course known to all, 
that its regalarily both in its meaHures, and the or- 
der of their succsssion, constitutes the characteristic 
Poeuc tfythm °^ '^*^" "^^ ™''^* marked of these pro- 
' sodial pauses, are those occurring in tha 
jj^ J middle anil at the close of every line ia 
poetry,: 
La, the poor ladian | whose aetotored miod, | - ^ 

Sees God JD clouds, | or hears him in the wind ; | 
HiB sddI prond science | nefer tanghi to etra; | 
' Far IB the Bohr walk | oi milky way. | 
25 
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A closer analymt viil diseloee to die more seirch- 

^^^^^ greater nnmber of minor proaodW, 

or rythmical paofies, aied ^ all good rewfers, nr 
apeakera. -- 

I ooBW not I friends | to Meal »«•/ t«u hauti, ) 

I an I De orator | U Bratv | >a. 
§ 3. The third nee of Pause, ia Elocution, i? for 

p»M. far »pl>»d.. «»?*"»»■ Th« "sy. ^ t«""ed l^e 
em;)i«ato ;«tue. It is in fact merelr 
one form (^ fflnphasis, and Blight hare been treated, 
except oat of deference to nniveraal usage, under that 
head. 
TioB is entirely distinct from those panses which lurk 
■liifM tnm giMiautid both the pnnotatatinn or nontax, 
Hd F»Mdu p«ww. and ther^Amor^owdy, of seo- 
tenoei. The paosa for mipiaMi, ocours, firsqnently 
vhere neither the e^tax nor th« prosody call for a 
paose at all. fi. a. 

LighUf J tb^'Q talk I of t be spirit | that's gone, 
. Andosr I bis-soU BUMS | npbraid him. 
S4. It SO far sets at defiaace all the. connexions of 
R«.MM»uM— rd.L ^ntax, that it often cornea in be- 

IMedt— between the Tiomiat^ve and the verb, or the 
(K|r«dnw and the noun. 

He, t raised a morUi to the Sk!«s, '- 
9be, I drew an angel dowa. 
|S. A alight pause, snperadded to the other ele- 
psnm inonaaas the etibct ments of emphams oftoo in(»%«i- 
•f «avbad«. es the effect in a wonderfiij de- 

fp-ee. Sometimes it is made just before, sometimes 
jast ({f%sr, the emphatic werdJ 

S 0. Another form of the evtpkatk pavtt, is that 
^ ...... .' .^ sometimes called tne mtgw orrhetorieat 

"'•*'**"^^ pause;— -where .ttie speaker after get- 
ting the fedings of his hearers greatly excited, makes 
a sadden stop of ooasideraUe auration eithwr before, 
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or at, Uw oloae of a period. Tfa« affect of this in skil- 
p.™.f„.i.?.«., M l»nd«Hp™J«iojs. No derice 
m oratory is more mmmYe. it «!• 
lows the excited imagrnatum to run, in itB eOBCep- 
tions, far beyand any Hang which ths most iiasteny 
eloctitum, Or eves etofunce, covtd express ia Am- 
Ifuage. 
It ntembkB ^ deriee {n ipoiBtiD^ wfaioh iu order ta B)*e the 

Im^nstive effect. pSiall/w^gesiB tLe id^T, «& then avVrta 
tbe-cooDteoaaiK, k draws a veil over it, that the imagtaKtiM) 
may eonteiat, vhat tm art coald so rnH* ^cTnut. 

§T. When joined wtth &e mnitterable ezpresaion 
OnfcdMd with aotioB. °^ attitude and c(>»»»(«Kmcfl, it is 
^^^^ the highest form of rhelorical art. 

Whtt&eld vae accustomed to prodaoe the most over- 

cat, emphattc panses. Ibe awful Al- 
ienee, amid excited thousands, whose very breathing 
seemed to etop, prodnced effects the moat electrifyiniE 
and never to be effaced ; even when t^e ttntiment of 
his- diflconreei, had iong/adai fnmthe memory, ' 

§8. Bat this very drcifbistance, the extreme char- 
Risk In mdag *^"' ^^ '''"^ device in oratory, makM it 
dificuUand dangerous io manage. Un- 
less the excitement of the imagitiafioit and the Eeatkiffg, 
justify- its use,' it is tine ftattest of all failures, Cltil- 
dreii had better not venture to play with edged tools. 



OHAPTBR VIII. 

Vocal CvHttff. 

g 1. The chief objects of criticism, ao far as it tims 

-.y. g. . at practical improTement, are mainly two. 

^* J. To anaiyae nature, in order to dte- 
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„., _. ,„..,. ■■ cover what are the,tnie etemento of 
Oy^cU ot CriHct™. ^^ ^^ ^^^^ . ^^ ;^ ^jj^g^ ^^^^ _ 

Tint are the r«id murces, of tiie pleasure and effect of 
ffood oratory. 

And 2d, Haviig aeiied apoa these pziuciplest to 

n. „ ,. ^. sboir, in clear and intelligible terms, 

how the presence and rtgM eomdination 

6f those printipl^ prodooe the 6XceUenciM;--—a,Di their 

oijence, or vtrang use, the d(/«:(», of olocutioo. And 

as in every Other scieuce, the truth of 



T«ta or tdDclAnc;. . 

test 

and full explanation both of the Boccesees 



these principles admits of two separate 



Criticism. 



and the failures, of elocutiot ; or in other 
words, amking JntelljgeDt critics. 
§ 2- The second, and far severer test, is their eo- 

M«i« ..„.«». '"«« "?, " "T*"" '' *'ll ""^ !f^ 

. results themselves ; in other words, 
their making agreeable and effective apeakera. 
This last, Iwwever, — it need not be said — can be 

L<«g «rf early pr^ioe. **>« '"^"i*. '^? "/, ^"5 '^f' ^f^'- 

ous practice, m aaditiop to a thor- 

oi^h eompreh»n$iOn, of the right principUs, and metk- 

ods, in the c 



Instead of expecting to acquire an agreeable and 



agreeaa 
. „ . nply by 

ing lectnres, the culture should 
form a part of the training, — and from an early 
stage, — of our education; and failing in this, a man 
must expect to labor, — as Demosthenes a°d Cicero 
did — for years, in oorrecHng favlts, and cuUivating 
ezeellencies of voice and expression. 

§ 3. And then, we are not to suppose that eloca- 
Eiocatton wteveryrtUng. "?" '« the whole of oratory. It 
will not ati^ense with sense ana 
fielmg. Manner supposes matter- Expression sup- 
poses both sentiment and feeling- WithoDt these, the 
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mere docuiion, trodi be, like tlie fagle-maa in mili- 
tia drill, vlio loada and aitm, vithprecuion and grace, 
but fires ooly blank cartridges. 
§ 4. Bat while all this ta trae of tii»ari of elocn- 

„„, , . , , „^,. tion, tho science ia a very differ- 
not an art bat a science' Tl ,> . . t 

ent matter. If the principles ex- 
plained are true, and if we have Bueeeedad in thie har- 
ried oatline, ia making tfaem intelligible, thef 
ought to ezplaia the grounds of succeaa or failure, in 
AnuiTsisexpUinsboth every case. There cannot be a 
Moenance and Meet. fauU or a merit in elocution, which 
may not be referred with precisioD, to one or more 
of these properties of voice ; — viz., quality, time, 
force and pitch. The mere analysis of these, will dis- 
close the complete mechani»m-noi only,— of plain, «n- 
impassioned iHscourte ; but of every one of the cmint- 
k's varieties, and different ^Acufes of expressipn. 

Now it must be obvious that the mere power of 
Intelligible anaiTsii a discerning tbc dcIicate and bidden 
source of pleasure, springs of Sentiment and emotion, 
by which the soul puts itself in living sympathy 
with others, must be a source of lively pleasure. 
Also of Power ^^^ ^ *** enabled to explain, in clear 
^^^' and definite terms, these mysteries of 
i^irit revealing itself to spirit, is to challenge a su- 
,. . ,oj periority over the mere passive 

Advantages ot Science. '^ ■"- ■ ■. .- ■ .. j- ■ 

slaves of imitation, in the divine 
art of human speech; like that of the philosopher, 
who ia perfectly at home amid the laws and orbite of 
the celestial bodies — over the unlettered peasant, who 
gazes upon their beanUful and brilliant pathways, in 
the heavens- 
% 5. And it must be remembered, farther, that the 

Tocal expression, suggests the 
test methods of cnltare in elocution ; — al&ongh as 
35* 
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«« hftTs said, tbeir rednotion to an art, 

" e vmk (^ tiine and labor. Bat itill 
iiifl BO small matter, to knov preciedy, 
what is to be done, and hov to do it. 

Thai it can be dotie, is too plain to be argned. 

„ ^ ^ Whether it shall be done or not, is 

Best* on each imb. . • • ■ ■ . > > i 

a cjueetioQ which CTery one must decide 
for biQuelf. 



CHAPTEEIX. 
Action. 

§ 1. The only remaining topic in Elocution — in ttie 
plan of treatment we are now puraning — is that of 
Action. 

This will not detain ns Itng- The ancients, at- 

Valued by the Ancient tached to it the utmoBi importance, 

KiocuMoiUBia. ^nd gaTe the mostminute directions, 

in regard to its nae in elocution. 

nji 1. _ J .■ » Under action, is included all that 

Deduition and limits. . ■ . j i- . ji 

pertains to delivery, except the vowe. 
It is the sermo corporis, of Cicero. 

ABMia><iOiHii«D la. "^^^ '^^^^^ **""'' **" "^'^ subject, is 
°" Muttin's Cheironomia,-a^ Ru^ is the 
great authority, on the subject of voice. 
§ 2. The foundation of this branch of elocution, 

„„„. , .. .'' _ is laid in the well known fact, 

thatin all strong sentiinents 
and emotions, (he mitid acts upon the body, bo as to 

by pkffncal stgns. This is done 
(Ai^y through the a^ncy of the muacufar sj/stem ; 
as exhibited in the auitude of the body, the move- 
HieDta of the limbs, and the (ttpreerion <^^&te cpfe and 
ic««]unisinafph7aic«i countenaoce, due— pftfltly to the 
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ExpwMiott. action of the mnaoles of the face, 
wd {Mu-tl7 to the beart,-whicJ) is-one of the muaoles- 
actii^ apoB the circulation of the blood, and thus &!• 
tering the color and ezpressiiM) both of the &ce and 
eye. 

So cloee uid lArariable is tbia connexion between 
' So eaotton vitbont Hi the tniud aod the body, that where 
phyBic.1 sigiu. there is no physical sign of emo- 
Hoa, we insdnotively conclnde there is no emotion 
felt. Aud^ if in thie case, langsage should be used 
FiofeniauorBmotioD expi-esBive of emotion, it not only 
pweriMs, withont. foils to awaken our sympathy, but 
rdpelt Its with dUtike, under the impressioD of hypoc- 
risy at heariUatn£S9. 

PoweTfoiiMiiwafM ^ clearly ia this a law of nature, 

^^' that—as every one knowsr-a child will 

More Mum. invariably r^ard Hiese pAj/awa/ signs, of ex- 

preseien as predominant over langnagQ. One 

may rail never bo hard, in vxtrds, but if no exprettion 

fl^ ditpleasure appear in the countenance, ho will rail 

m vain. Indeed, it is said that the most ferocious 

Bran Bniiuti feel tbe wild animals, and e<]uaUy ferocious 

po»ei of the ej«. madmen, are awed and unnerved by 

the steady, setf-posaesBed expression of the human eye. 

And bow often, in the case of rational men, — so 

ll»».l., M. cllsf .-wtaa ™.mi«« ™j««(y, ^ 

poatuhuum, or vxirmag, nave been ex- 

nmufetl in vain, bow often has human des- 

' tiny been determined by the shedding of 

a tear. 

$ 3. AetioD, then, including the whole of physical 
Action. pow« in doq^nce. ex|)";«»Mon-;«scept that per- 
- tainiiAg to the voice,— 13 no 

W)i«)p«ff;((iiftt «tomwt,of .{pww, in eloauliou. 

Amitl»,*m ¥we4 for «il ttt& pBTMiqi-of the lyn- 

Aiitit«»iij|«iDiu«<rf.fflw:t^8W|ge. withdeaf-;nutet 

hoBMiL iM)sn>g«. it is their (miy language, and is 
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capable of expressing the nicest shades, both of 
thonght and feeling. 

§4. In common eloquence, hoveTer, it is tiAordi' 

Btm «iboriiut«. !""«; .*'"l awarfiarj, to fptech : and it is 

la this character alone, vb speak of it 

^5. The legitimate utes of aetion in elocntioQ, are two: 

UHciorsction.i.to 1, to display or e*«»ey, and to «npAa- 

oonT«y thoo^t. j^jg jjjg sentiment or meaning of what 

we ntter. 

2, To express emotion. The one we can do, wilb 

™w. .»«.!„« "ore or less effect at our option, or ac- 

cording to oar skill. The other we 

ConTiotionoftraepsnaioode- mM«* do, nodcr the penalty 

p«nd9oapb7*to^B]giu. of conveying the impreseioD, 

either that have no emotion of any sort, or else that 

what we have, is affected, or worthless. 

§6. Action may be subdivideil into three kinds. 

3 Kind. oration. I' ^'l" ^^ ^"'T*' <"i^V* «"• ^'««- 
2, the exprcBSion of the countenance 
and eye, and 3, the action of the arm and hand : — 
0^1^ this latter being what ia commonly meant by 
' gesture. This term, however, it ought to be 
said, id, by some writers, taken in the same wide 
sense, in which we nse the word nation- 

§ 7. There is not time, nor is it necessuy, to dis- 
e, . . / cuss tbese several instramenta of 

DjffD9 and power m each. . ■ « ■ . . 

physical expression, separately 
and fully. Every one knows how simple earnest- 
ness, and still more how postion will energise and 
..,.,, . . control the a^ifude, thecfHin- 

tenance ana eye, and the mo- 
tions <if the hand and arm. Whoever saw a 
' man in deep earnest, — and still less in the 
Piuion takes a Arm poatnre heat of passion, — Stand upon 
on the Boot. qj^^ ]^g^ ^jth t^g other Wrap- 

ped aronnd it 7 or lolling on a desk, or swaggering 
ikruMrtpDipoM atrm- ab6at,lik« One who had no pnr- 
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•dbyportare. poge, OF in a word, in any other 
thap &^rm, dignified, upright posture, admitting ofFree 
and earnest inovemeiit, without tbe hazard of losing 
hu balance. 

The mere attitude, vill reveal whether a npeaker 
ittttnd,rt«.i,p-Bk,D. '^^ apathetic, calm, „m^t, or exdt- 
ed, an fur as he can be seen. 
§ 8, It may not however have been noticed that 
AUitn> e depenJs od po the attitude o[ the whole peraoa 
Bition oUhe feet. (Jepends vcfy mnch upon the po8- 
ture of his feet. 
Those speaker's whose lower-half is shielded from 
■ Oft» comproBriB^i by . 4«k ?bservati On, sometimes iodnlge 
in strange dispositions of their 
limbs ; not thinking — perhaps not knowing — that the 
expression of their visible part, is implicated. 

But, it is not necessary to turn posture maker, and 

teach the {fc^ai/s of attitude. Our object is, merely, 

to put the speaker on his guard. A word to the wise, 

is sufficient- 

§ 9. In regard to the expression of the human coun- 

-, , . ,j, , tenance and eye, there is a com- 
Ezpreaalon not Mititnsl. . ■ .l . .. ■ 

mon impression, that it is some- 
thing ethereal and intangible, — approximating to an 
attnbtite of spinf, rather than matter. It is needless 
to say, that tliis is groundless. Thought imd feeling, 
are indeed the functions o( spirit, but all their mant- 
-_, __. . festations are made through material a?m- 
cies. i he expression oi the countenance 
and eye delicate, quick, impalpable, and variable as it 
n™— rf™ -, h ..... *3. can be resolved with scientific 
precision into its physical elements: 
and it'4 whole amazing mechanism, laid bare to the 
scrutiny of analysis and the ijKitatiims of Mt. In 
proof of this, see the able and striking work of Snt 
Charles Bell, the greai anatomist of Sngland, on 
"thb Anatout OF ExpRE^iON," or the stlU more 
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perfoct work of Fau, on " thb Ahatokt of Abt." 

§ 10. Gesture— i. e. adion limited to tfae nee of &« 
-^ hand and arm, — is by far the most coittmmi 
' form of action employed in elocution. "Ere- 
ry one," says Sheridan, " knows that vith the hands, 
we can deman^i, or promise; coil, dumitt i thmUm, 
supi^icate; oak, ienyi «how joy, sorrow, detetkttion, 

ration, respect; ana many other 
thia8:B, now in common bbc. Bat how mach fiirther 
their powere might be carried, through onr n^lootof 
using tham, we Tittle know." 

% 11. It remains, only to point out a few t^theap- 

Pri-dpie-appitod. pl'f tions of the prindples ruling m 

^ gesture : and both utility and brevity 

will be consulted by throwing our remarks, into IIlb 

fbrm of ttrietures, or cTUici*ms on fanlts. 

% 12. Gesture may be eBipIoyed for two dittinct 

or suggest — in the way of pan- 
tomime — the idea conveyed in the iBords of the passage 
vttered : and 2, to express the etiuOum, upprapnaXa to 
the language so uttra-ed. 
It may perhaps be doubted, as it is said in ^q 

been disputed, whether 
thosght, can bo most iji^egaivtly expressed by pan- 
tominu or by vxtrds. But discourse certaiaiy om- 
plcys the latter, and the other is especially and pe- 
culiu-ly the prerogative of tlio deaf and dumb. Oar 
ofSce ia to employ gesture to accompany, not rapff- 
sede artM^late language. In this application of ges* 
tnre, and in Uie classification of the most common 
fanltt we tnentioa. 

1. Th« nae of gestures which are not aI>prop^ist^ 
i-exprertT-prtoT.. >caM8e they do not eipresB what 
IB intended. 
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A. oommoQ example of this, is the nsoal habit of 

BKmwiMi of Um bKkdi to extendiofT boih handa to express 

espreai nnnibcr. duration, or nambCT, e. g. "The 

dasa of Methosaleh vere, nine hnudred, sixty aad nine 



of tboBamefanlt, that led the javenileelocntioniBtto 
hold np to the audience, the skirt of his coat, vhile 
Treating the couplet &om Goldsmith : 
*> SooD u tM eKDiiig shades prenil, 
■^The moOD bdtcs op the w«iidroiis tju." 

S. A secoDd, and also a Mrjr eommm Eaidt, is the 
nse of gestures, oat Gt plaee ; as at the verj b^n- 
tf ning of a epeeofa, or where tlie sea- 

umMMMfj icMaNL jjjQgjjj, jg m,( mjficientljf emphatic, 
to need anything beyond the simple verbal statement \ 
— as e. g,, casting me eyes upuwrf, when we happmi 
to speak of the sky, or pnttong tte hand npoo the 
. heart, when we speak ot love, or amtdtnce. Thwe 
is so more reason tot this, tinn for poiating to the 
fed, whenever we bapi>ffli to speak of walking. 

Where the gesture is expressiTe of reverence or «e- 
EBrtiauiGertue. ^^^' o^ A*P «*»*«« ^t aaysort, it 
becomes of coHrse, appropriate and ex- 
preBsive, for that rtaton ; but even then, it shodd be 
used in connexion witli (^ft*r indieaiionM, 8%nificant 
of moral emotion, rather than a pain in the hretot. 

% 18. The tecmd, of the two oRce of geetnre, — al- 
QMtum tie iuigaag« ready Specified,— contaioB tlupvin- 
of Emotion. ^jpig of action whidi ralee in both 
these cases ;— viz., that gettun is ^eMrotfy Uie lan- 
guage of emojwn or passion, and twy twWy that ol 
w^inda, the luigiuge mere tnte^tfrejiee. For tiuB latter j 
ofinteiugenoe. purpose speech .alone, is generally^ 
abundantly suffieioDt. It is fte neglect of uis Bria- 
■xoa^n nstiM. "'P^' '"'^^'^^ '***' *® * eOBHBOn &ult^ 

*" mtt some epeakers, <rf geatoring too 

DKUA. 
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The priaciplc which valea id the ase of gestnrM Of 
0«t™t.,iM«l8..« ^'f inlo"igeace,-p.ntomme,_ 
la, that they are not called for, ex- 
cept where the speaker designs to draw attention to 
what is thus signalized ; — and that, generally, with a 
Tiew to emphasis, or oratorical impression ; as, e. g., 
where Paul exclaims, "Ye, yourselves know, that 
these hands have ministered to my necessities, and 
to them that are with me." 

14. In regard to gesbires intended to expi^ss emo- 
FsDiia of gestnriDg 'ioHt Duoet of the commoD faults ariae 

forEmoUon. fipom Tiolating the fundamental rule 
now stated. An orator should nerer force himself to 

„, ,. , . use Ihe sign ot emotion,' except 

Should beHpontaneooa. t .i_ ° ^- - '■ ^i 

where the emotion is genuine, and 
deep enough, to move him spontaneously. The 
reasons for this, are too obvious to require to be 
AhBst«d BpMker wiu Stated. If the speaker is heated by 

be tutcible. passion, his aotioa may not, indeed, '' 
be graceful, and may need critidsm ; but it will be, — 
what is far better,— /orctA/e. 
§ 15. A fourth claes of faults, arises from the want of 

case of speakers in a course ot 
training,-r-the perplexity of remembering what comes 
next. 

The common type of the first division of this clasa, 

Is mokvardnesx ; that of the second confusion of 

manner- • 

Practice is the speciflc euro for both. 

§ 16. A fifth class, oomprises those faults which arise 

_ . , from want of grace, — constitutional wifli 

Want or ETMe. = ' 

aome. 
Awkward attitudes of body, angnlar, and recti- 
acmptlded ^"'**"' morements of the arm,— and putting 

' the huids in forced and unnatural positions, > 
— aa when the fingers stick out like the repelling; 
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leavee of an electrometor, or form a cnp-Uke cavity 
of Uie pain ; those, and ianam«^ble others like them, 

rrf««i™, «a«™,™ exemplify this class otfaultB. Oriti- 
Cntioiflio necessary. •__ '^ ^., .. • .. 

ciBm, with practice, is the panacea 
for all dieBe evils; as irell as for the sixth, and last &nlt 
DattormltjaftBH.'^*' shall mention, viz., nniformity or 
^ aameneas of gesture. 
This \sJ<^ apt to be a fault of each separate in- 
8titation# If one should jadge, from the stodeute, he 
might vr<^ fancy, that each instilntioQ bad a set of 
moulds for gestures, into which every ( ' ' ' ' ' 



niewntimeiitmiut Study the sentiment, and enter into 
bertDdiBd. the emotion,of what you wish to say ; 
then be -Mtoral, earnest, simple, and as graceful as 
possible. V^ 
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